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INTRODUCTION 


Dream-visions! occur in several crucial passages in Luke-Acts. The 
annunciations to Zechariah? and Mary, Jesus’ transfiguration, Saul’s 
conversion, and the Cornelius—Peter episode all prominently feature 
visionary experiences with heavenly intermediaries. Indeed, Luke? em- 
ploys visions more frequently than any other New Testament author.‘ 
Despite these facts, there have been relatively few studies of the dream- 
visions in Luke-Acts.° Even fewer attempts have been made to analyze 
the overall function of dream-visions in Luke's narrative. 


! On the use of this hyphenated term, see pp. 8-9 below. 

? According to the convention of The SBL Handbook of Style For Ancient Near Eastern, 
Biblical, and Early Christian Studies ([Patrick H. Alexander et al., eds.; Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 1999], 3), I will follow the NRSV for proper names in the Bible. All other 
translations in this study are my own, unless otherwise noted. 

5 I will use “Luke” throughout to refer to the implied author of Luke-Acts, without 
reference to any particular theory of Lukan authorship. My use of the terms “implied 
author" and “implied reader" is based on Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse: 
Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978), 147-151. 

* See, for example, the statistical treatment in Robert Morganthaler, Statistik des 
Neutestamentlichen Wortschatzes (Zurich: Gotthelf Verlag, 1958). Three of the four NT uses 
of öntaoia and eleven of the twelve uses of ögaya are found in Luke-Acts (Statistik, 
126). Even though one could argue that the whole of Revelation is an extended dream- 
vision report, one still finds terminology referring to dream-visions more frequently in 
Luke-Acts. On the question of terminology, see pp. 8-9 below. 

5 This silence is due, at least in part, to an overlap with other categories of investiga- 
tion. Many of the more interesting dream-vision passages in Luke-Acts are often classi- 
fied as “annunciation narratives" or “call/commissioning narratives." See, for example, 
Raymond Brown's *Luke's Method in the Annunciation Narratives of Chapter One" 
(in Perspectives on Luke-Acts [ed. Charles ‘Talbert; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1978], 126-138), 
and Benjamin Hubbard’s “The Role of Commissioning Accounts in Acts” (pp. 197-198 
in the same volume). Dream-vision stories form a broader category than annuncia- 
tion or call narratives. Furthermore, annunciation and call narratives can, but do not 
always, include a visionary element. The question here becomes one of focus. Albeit 
hyperbolic, Shawn Kelley’s assertion that “[t]here has been virtually no critical schol- 
arship on the Lukan vision scenes as vision scenes” is telling (“And Your Young Will 
See Visions’: A Functionalist Literary Reading of the Visions to Saul and Peter in Acts” 
[Ph.D. diss., Vanderbilt University, 1991], 11). Although there have been a few studies 
of which Kelley was unaware (e.g., John Hanson, “Dreams and Visions in the Graeco- 
Roman World and Early Christianity" ANRW 23.2:1395-1427), dream-visions remain 
a largely unexplored topic within Lukan scholarship. The few exceptions will be dis- 
cussed below in chapter 2. 

6 The only attempt at such a comprehensive study has been produced by Michael 
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This relative silence in Lukan scholarship is particularly striking 
when one considers the significance of dream-visions in this text. Divine 
communication is pervasive throughout Luke and Acts, and dream- 
visions often serve as the vehicle for this communication. They are, 
therefore, inherently important for understanding Luke’s theology—a 
theology characterized by God’s persistent and active involvement in 
the events of human history. In a number of cases, Luke also depicts 
various characters interpreting their visionary experiences. With this 
concurrent emphasis on the human response to divine communica- 
tion, the dream-visions in this narrative reveal something about Luke’s 
anthropology. Indeed, to the extent that Luke’s dream-vision scenes 
include both divine irruption into human experience and human per- 
ception of divine activity, they mark an intersection between Luke’s 
theology and anthropology. As the title suggests, the present study is 
concerned with both of these elements, focusing on the relationship 
between visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke-Acts. In 
order to determine that relationship, this study will examine the ways 
in which characters respond to their visionary encounters. It will be 
argued that Luke’s use of dream-visions resists simple categorization. 
In some cases, characters respond more or less automatically to their 
visionary encounters and do exactly as they are directed. In other cases, 
however, characters interpret their dream-visions, attempting to make 
sense of their visionary experience and attempting to discern the will of 
God through that experience. As a prelude to this examination, it will 
be helpful to discuss some of the literary and theological questions that 
have shaped the present investigation. After sketching this background, 
I will discuss how dream-visions are defined in this study, the methodol- 
ogy employed to examine Luke’s presentation of this phenomenon, and 
the content of the present investigation. 


Literary and Theological Significance 


Literary Significance 


Given the prominence and frequency of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, 
one may rightly inquire into the significance of these dream-visions 


James Day in “The Function of Post-Pentecost Dream/Vision Reports in Acts” (Ph.D. 
diss., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1994). 
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for Luke’s story. Questions of their importance and general function 
within the narrative are especially inviting. Unfortunately, comprehen- 
sive answers to these deceptively simple questions are elusive.’ Luke’s 
dream-visions are marked by such variety that generalizations become 
difficult. 

Some recent studies of Lukan dream-vision scenes have drawn inter- 
esting and convincing conclusions about how particular dream-visions 
function.’ Unfortunately, however compelling these conclusions may 
be for the dream-visions they address, they cannot be applied to all 
of Luke’s dream-visions as a body. One such study notes the direc- 
tive quality of the post-Pentecost visions in Acts.? Although the dream- 
visions in Acts could all be described as directive in nature,' this same 
conclusion cannot be applied to all of the dream-vision scenes in Luke’s 
Gospel.!! Another study has demonstrated that the visions in Acts 9- 


7 This may explain why the few studies that have been conducted tend to focus on 
dream-visions in a particular chapter or section of Acts. 

8 Earlier studies of Lukan dream-visions, spanning roughly the first three quarters 
of the twentieth century, reflect the concerns of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule and 
form criticism. Excellent examples of this scholarship are found in the respective works 
of Wikenhauser and Hanson. These studies will be examined in chapter 2. Since they 
do not address the issues of function, I have not included them in this section. 

9 Day, *Post-Pentecost Dream/Vision Reports." Day suggests that all of the dream- 
vision scenes in Acts following the Pentecost episode can be categorized according to 
four different functions: some offer divine directives; some lead to the conversion or 
calling of a character; some provide assurance; and others offer supernatural confir- 
mation of a character (85-89). To be clear, reducing these four categories under the 
single label “divine directive” is my own argument. That is, the first of Day’s categories 
really encompasses the other three, and it is more helpful to collapse these four groups. 
In one way or another, each of the dream-vision scenes in Acts is marked by some 
sense of divine direction. Those visions that result in a character being converted or 
called always include a divine directive, as do those that have the ostensible purpose 
of assuring a character. Lastly, the visions that are adduced as evidence of the fourth 
category really just amount to character retellings of visions that were originally direc- 
tive in nature. Day’s study, along with all the others mentioned in this section, will be 
discussed in greater detail in chapter 2. 

10 The message delivered in Acts 1:10-11, for example, has been described as a 
rebuke of the apostles for standing around when they should be following Jesus’ instruc- 
tions to serve as his witnesses (Robert Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Liter- 
ary Interpretation [2 vols.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1986 and 1990], 2:19). 

11 The visions in Luke seem to be of a slightly different flavor. Although there is a 
certain amount of direction in Gabriel’s annunciations to Zechariah and Mary, these 
passages are much more focused on what John and Jesus will do, or, more important, 
what God will do through them. The visions at Jesus’ baptism and Luke 10:18 are 
particularly non-directive. This is also true of the questionable passage in Luke 22, 
featuring an angel that appears “to strengthen” Jesus at the beginning of the passion. In 
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11 help create narrative suspense.? They do.? Other dream-visions in 
Acts, however, function in exactly the opposite way, decreasing suspense 
at critical points in Luke’s story.!' 

Approaching the question of importance and literary function from 
another angle, one may look at studies of broader Lukan themes that 
include Luke’s dream-visions. Two recent studies of miracle and provi- 
dence, for example, come to essentially the same conclusion: the 
dream-visions in Luke-Acts emphasize the fact that God’s plan is being 
worked out within the events of this narrative. Indeed, as one exam- 
ines the remarkable variety of vision scenes in Luke-Acts, this observa- 
tion alone seems to grasp the only common thread running through all 
of Luke’s dream-visions. Despite different participants, circumstances, 
and emphases, all of Luke’s visionary scenes relate somehow to the 
focus on God’s plan in the narrative. Although it is true that the irrup- 
tive nature of dream-visions emphasizes the importance of the plan of 
God in Luke’s story, it is also true that the payoff of this observation 
is minimal. Luke’s visions do witness the importance of God’s plan, 
but this observation alone cannot explain Luke’s fascinating and varied 
depiction of dream-visions as a mode of divine communication. The 
problem with this observation, therefore, is that it reduces all of Luke’s 
visionary scenes to their lowest common denominator. 

From a literary perspective, it is important to notice that Luke’s 
dream-visions resist simple, general categorization. The singular com- 
mon element found in every one of the visionary scenes in the narrative 
belies the complexity and nuance so many of these scenes exhibit. Any 


order to find a rubric for understanding and explaining Luke’s use of visions, therefore, 
one must look beyond the idea of divine direction. 

David Allan Handy, “The Gentile Pentecost: A Literary Study of the Story of 
Peter and Cornelius (Acts 10:1 — 11:18)” (Ph.D. diss., Union Theological Seminary 
[Richmond], 1998), esp. 73-95. 

15 The culmination of Saul’s vision in Acts 9:6, for example, is Jesus’ command: “get 
up and enter the city; you will be told what is necessary for you to do.” Of course, 
the reader waits in vain for such instructions, which do not occur except in Paul’s later 
recapitulations of the experience in Acts 22 and 26. 

14 This is true particularly of the visions experienced by Paul in Acts 23 and 27, in 
which turbulent scenes of trial and travel are interrupted by visions reassuring both the 
narrative audience and the reading audience that Paul’s life will not end in Jerusalem 
or on a sinking ship. 

'S Howard Clark Kee, Miracle in the Early Christian World: A Study in Sociohistorical 
Method (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 208-210; and John Squires, The Plan 
of God in Luke-Acts (SNTMS 76; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 112— 
120. 
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comprehensive treatment of the dream-visions in Luke-Acts, therefore, 
must take into account both the focus on the plan of God that each 
scene brings to the narrative and the role that each scene plays individ- 
ually in Luke’s story. Luke’s variegated presentation of visionary experi- 
ences as a form of divine communication is striking, and this variety is 
found on both ends of the revelatory experience. These dream-visions 
depict divine communication coming through manifold intermediaries: 
God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, angels, and even Moses and Elijah commu- 
nicate with the people in Luke’s story. Perhaps even more interesting 
are the varying human responses to these experiences, and the ways in 
which this pattern of communication and response are worked out in 
the narrative. Thus, new questions emerge. What is communicated in 
the Lukan vision scenes? How do people respond to this communica- 
tion? These questions, in turn, raise some very interesting theological 
issues. 


Theological Significance 


There can be no question that Luke’s narrative is far more than an 
entertaining story. At every turn in the plot, one finds a focus on God, 
God’s plan, and the way that people understand and respond to their 
perception of that plan. Luke’s dream-visions provide vivid imagery 
depicting God at work within the scenes of human history. One could 
go even further to suggest that this imagery also evokes a broader sense 
of God at work behind the scenes of human history.'* This depiction of 
God’s direct involvement is noteworthy. As Francois Bovon observes: “A 
la différence de plusieurs auteurs Juifs contemporains et des apologétes 
du second siécle, Luc ne s'intéresse guére au cóté insondable et ineffa- 
ble de Dieu."" Luke does not portray God as an elusive, distant entity, 
but as an active participant in human events. 

If it is true that all of Luke's dream-visions relate to the focus on 
God's plan within the story, then one can say that they are particularly 
important for understanding Lukan theology. Indeed, Luke's theology 


16 The reader gets such an impression when comparing passages like Luke 1:28-37 
and Acts 2:23. Given Luke's frequent allusions to the OT, it is somewhat surprising 
how different Luke's vision scenes are compared with some of the more noteworthy 
prophetic visions like Isa 6. Luke's visions do not dwell on the majesty of God fer se, but 
instead focus entirely on God's plan for, and involvement in, human history. 

17 Francois Bovon, “L’Importance des Médiations dans le Projet Théologique de 
Luc,” WTS 21 (1975): 31. 
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has been severely criticized precisely on this point by Ernst Haenchen 
and Richard Pervo. Commenting specifically on the dream-visions in 
the Cornelius—Peter episode, Haenchen claimed that Luke’s use of 
visions is tantamount to making God a master puppeteer, “twitching” 
human subjects in order to carry out the divine plan.!® Pervo takes up 
Haenchen’s criticism in his attempt to demonstrate that Acts, like other 
ancient novels, portrays a rigidly providential world view because the 
audiences of these texts demanded it: “Their audiences do not wish to 
be told that they are responsible for their own troubles. Rather than 
seeking growth of character through acceptance of responsibility for 
one’s fate, the ‘immature reader’ prefers a beneficent providence."!? 
Haenchen’s somewhat understated criticism, “Here stands revealed a 
peculiarity of Lucan theology which can scarcely be claimed as a 
point in its favour,"? is summarized more bluntly by Pervo: “Cultivated 
minds can weary of all this.”?! 

Before moving on to the theological implications of this criticism, it 
is Important to note a key assumption underlying these observations. 
The comments above presume that dreams and visions were regarded 
consistently in the ancient world as a reliable form of divine commu- 
nication. Unfortunately, this assumption has been supported by gen- 
eralizations in a few of the studies devoted to dream-visions in antiq- 
uity.”? Although this understanding of dream-visions holds true gener- 
ally, there is significant counterevidence indicating an undercurrent of 
suspicion toward the reliability of dreams and visions. The evidence 
for this undercurrent begins with Homer and some of the biblical evi- 
dence and runs through the imperial period. Because so many of the 
dream-visions described in ancient literature do treat this experience as 
a reliable form of communication from God or the gods, dream-visions 


'8 Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (trans. Bernard Noble et 
al.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 362. This claim will be examined more fully in 
chapter 2 below. 

'9 Richard Pervo, Profit with Delight: The Literary Genre of the Acts of the Apostles (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1987), 74. On the other hand, it should also be noted that a number 
of scholars have contended against Haenchen’s conclusions about the Cornelius—Peter 
episode in Acts 10-11 (see, for example, the extensive references to the work of Robert 
Tannehill and Edith Humphrey in the discussion of Acts 10-11 found in chapter 5 
below). 

20 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 362. 

21 Pervo, Profit, 74. 

?? See the discussion of the work of Morton Kelsey and John Hanson in chapter 2 
below. 
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in literature are often viewed as a deus ex machina, giving direction and 
quelling doubt or indecision. An investigation of the counterevidence, 
however, indicates a broad spectrum of beliefs regarding dreams and 
visions in antiquity.” It is necessary, therefore, to examine each piece of 
evidence individually. ‘The dream-visions in Luke-Acts, therefore, must 
be evaluated according to how they function in the context of Luke’s 
theological narrative. 

For the most part, the dream-visions in Luke-Acts are presented as 
divine communication. Therefore, the criticisms noted above raise a 
significant theological question: To what extent do dream-visions obvi- 
ate the role of human theological discernment in Luke-Acts? A positive 
answer to this question seems logical. If dream-visions mark an irrup- 
tion of the divine presence into human affairs, it would seem reason- 
able to assume they provide guidance in a way that circumvents human 
deliberation and decision. Some of Luke’s dream-vision scenes do just 
that. The story of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch in Acts 8:26-39, for 
example, depicts a unilateral dream-vision experience. An “angel of the 
Lord,” and later “the Spirit,” tell Philip what to do and he does it;?! 
the result is that the eunuch responds favorably to the gospel. There 
are, however, more complex dream-visions in Luke-Acts that involve a 
more complicated human response. The prophetic songs of Mary and 
Zechariah in Luke 1 provide interpretations of their visionary experi- 
ences.” These interpretations, in turn, establish expectations that must 
be reshaped during the course of the narrative. Likewise, Peter and 
Paul retell their visions in a way that often discloses their own inter- 
pretation based on other experiences (Acts 11:1-18; 22:6-21; 26:12-18). 
Perhaps the most dynamic example is Paul's dgapa at "Troas, narrated 
in Acts 16:9-10. This dream-vision is unique precisely because God 
is never mentioned until the characters in the story have to interpret 
Paul’s experience. Luke’s use of dream-visions, therefore, is far from 
monochromatic. Some of his dream-visions are fairly simple, some 
are more nuanced. Combining the aforementioned literary questions 
with this theological and anthropological issue of visions and human 
discernment, one may ask: What is the relationship between dream- 
visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke-Acts? This question 
drives the present investigation. 


23 Chapter 1 provides an analysis of this evidence. 
24 See chapter 5 for a detailed treatment of this passage. 
25 See chapter 4 below. 
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Definitions and Distinctions 


Terminology 


It is necessary at the onset to define terminology carefully and deter- 
mine what constitutes a dream-vision in Luke-Acts. The most compre- 
hensive treatment of visions in the NT thus far can be found in the 
work of John S. Hanson. Hanson’s 1978 Harvard dissertation, “The 
Dream-Vision Report and Acts 10:1 — 11:18: A Form-Critical Study,” 
along with the more broadly focused “Dreams and Visions in the 
Graeco-Roman World and Early Christianity,’ appearmg in ANRW 
in 1980, established him as a leading figure in the critical investiga- 
tion of the dream-vision material in antiquity? Hanson’s work is very 
helpful for defining and delimiting the dream-vision scenes of Luke- 
Acts. 

Perhaps the most obvious way to define a vision is by the use of 
explicit visionary terminology. In his 1980 study, Hanson provides the 
following catalogue of terminology used to describe dreams and visions 
in Greek literature: droxddvyic, &vostviov, Ertupiveio, Svae/Sveieos, òn- 
tacia, Seana, ópaotc, Swi, Pavtacia, påvtaoua, påoua.? Of these, èn- 
paveta, Svag/dveigos, Sic, Pavtaoua, and paoua may be eliminated 
from consideration in the present study, since they do not occur in 
Luke-Acts. Contextual examination also eliminates the single use of 
pavtacia (Acts 25:23), and the several uses of dmoxddvipic and its ver- 
bal form dnororönto. There remain four terms that will be useful for 
the present discussion: &vozviov, dataota, óoapao, and Ögaoıc.”® As Han- 
son observes, it is not unusual for an author to prefer one term over 
others.? This is the case with Luke, who strongly prefers the term 
ópapa.? Thus, the first criterion for determining whether a vision is 


26 See, for example, references to Hanson’s work in Handy, “The Gentile Pentecost,” 
24; and Day, *The Function of Post-Pentecost Dream/Vision Reports," 2. Hanson's 
work has also influenced the study of dream-visions in other literature. See, for exam- 
ple, Robert Karl Gnuse's Dreams and Dream Reports in the Writings of Josephus: A Traditio- 
Historical Analysis (AGJU 36; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 100 and passim. Hanson’s dissertation 
and ANRW article are discussed more fully in chapter 2 below. 

27 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1407-1408. 

?? Without detracting from their importance, one should note that Luke only uses 
£vónviov and ögaoız in the quotation from Joel in Acts 2:17. 

2 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1408. 

30 See Acts 7:31, 9:10, 9:12, 10:3, 10:17, 10:19, 11:5, 12:9, 16:9, 16:10, and 18:9. Luke 
does not use ögana in the Gospel, where ózraoía is found twice (Luke 1:22 and 24:23). 
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being described will be based on terminology. Those stories in Luke- 
Acts that employ explicit dream-vision terminology will be regarded as 
dream-visions. 

These terms also call attention to the question of a distinction be- 
tween “dream” and “vision.” In English, one may distinguish these 
experiences in modern usage. This distinction is based usually on 
whether the one having the experience is asleep (“dream”) or awake 
(“vision”). Such a distinction, however, is not so common in the litera- 
ture of late antiquity that is preserved in Greek. Hanson observes that 
the available evidence suggests a “basic pattern in dream-vision ter- 
minology, namely, a fairly loose application of a variety of terms that 
can mean ‘dream’ or ‘vision’ or both. The preceding terminological 
observations ... indicate the difficulty, if not impossibility, of distin- 
guishing between a dream and a vision."?' Hanson, therefore, adopts 
the hyphenated expression “dream-vision” to translate such terminol- 
ogy in his study? The ambiguity suggested by Hanson is supported 
by the evidence in Luke-Acts. In Acts 10:3, Cornelius sees a vision 
(6gaua) while praying.*? In 16:9, a vision (6eaua) appears to Paul during 
the night (ôtà vuxtdc)—presumably indicating a dream Paul had while 
sleeping.** Because of this linguistic ambiguity, the present study will 
employ the terms “dream-vision,” “dream,” and “vision” interchange- 
ably. 


Luke also has Paul use öntaoia to describe his own visionary experience in Acts 26:19. 
There are no grounds, however, for making a distinction between Luke’s use of the 
terms öntaola and deaua (contra Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium [HTKNT 3; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1969], 1:32 n. 39). 

3! Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1408. One may note, for example, Herodotus’ 
interchangeable use of öyız (literally “vision”) and óvetoov in Hist. 7.14 to describe 
a “dream” that appears to Xerxes during his sleep. Hanson’s assertion is a general 
one—and generally, it holds true. It is important to note, however, that some ancient 
authors did not use these terms interchangeably. Dream interpreters like Artemidorus, 
for instance, distinguish between varying types of dream experience. (See the discussion 
of Artemidorus in chapter 1 below.) 

32 Ibid. 

33 The context of prayer is given only later in 10:30. 

34 See also Acts 18:9: einev 58 ô Xovoc èv vuxti ôt ° dQdpatog và Mavo (“Through a 
dream in the night, the Lord said to Paul ...”). 
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Contextual Considerations 


"Appearances" 


Explicit terminology is helpful for distinguishing dream-vision episodes 
in the narrative. There are a number of passages in Luke-Acts, how- 
ever, that closely resemble other dream-vision reports except that they 
contain none of the explicit terms noted above (dnoxäkuypıs, £vosztviov, 
émipaveta, Övag/dveigog, ózvaota, 6oaua, eao, Spis, Pavtacia, Pav- 
taoua, påoua). To limit this discussion of Luke's visionary material to 
those passages containing this explicit terminology would be to pose an 
arbitrary and ultimately counterproductive restriction on the present 
investigation. Indeed, the Lukan narrative itself resists such restric- 
tions. In Luke 1:11, for example, one finds the following description: 
“an angel of the Lord appeared (bn) to him [Zechariah], standing 
to the right of the altar of incense.” Despite the lack of any vision- 
ary terminology, this description is almost identical to those of other 
angelic visitations in which Luke does use vision terminology? More- 
over, when Zechariah emerges mute from the sanctuary, Luke uses a 
dream-vision term to summarize the reaction of the crowd: “The peo- 
ple were waiting for Zechariah, and were surprised at how long he 
had been in the Temple. When he came out and was unable to speak 
to them, they knew that he had seen a vision (öntaoia) in the Tem- 
ple” (Luke r:21-22).5 This same pattern recurs with the appearance 
of the two “men” to the women at the tomb in Luke 24:47. When 
the two travelers on the road to Emmaus unknowingly recount this 
story to the risen Jesus, the women’s experience is described as “a 
vision of angels” (öntaoiav àyyéXov [24:23]). It is necessary, therefore, 
to include in the present discussion of Luke’s dream-visions those sto- 
ries in which otherworldly figures appear to the human characters in 
the narrative. 


35 Cf. Acts 10:3, where the term ögaya is employed. 

36 Thus, Joseph Fitzmyer observes that the aorist passive of 69d “is often used 
(as in Luke 1:11; 24:34; Acts 7:2, 26, 30, 35; 9:17; 13:31; 16:9; 26:16) to denote various 
epiphanies or theophanies” (The Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary [AB 31; New York: Doubleday, 1998], 238). 
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General "Auditions" 


For modern readers, the category of “appearances” may connect some- 
what fluidly with the idea of “vision.” More difficult, however, are those 
stories sometimes characterized as “auditions”: experiences in which all 
interaction with the divine or otherworldly figure occurs on an aural 
level.” There is a logical, etymological difficulty with the idea of calling 
an auditory experience a “vision.” The Latin noun (visio), from which 
the English noun developed, is based on the verb wdeo, just as the Greek 
öoaua is derived from the verb óoóo. In their most basic definitions, all 
of these words refer to the act of “seeing.” How, then, can one refer to 
an experience in which nothing is “seen” as a “vision”? 

The justification for including auditory encounters within the cat- 
egory of dream-visions is that ancient authors, Luke included, used 
vision terminology to describe these experiences. That is, there are 
some “visions” that contain no visual element, but instead feature only 
a spoken message. The best example in the Lukan narrative is found in 
Acts 9:10. This passage describes the Lord “speaking” (Aéyo) to Ananias 
“in a vision" (èv óoáuax). There is no “visual” element in the descrip- 
tion of Ananias! experience (Acts 9:10-16), yet Luke characterizes the 
experience as a 6gapa.** Far from unique, Luke's use is in keeping with 
other descriptions of auditory dream-visions in ancient literature. 

Auditory dream-visions are so common in the literature of antiquity 
that Hanson includes a distinct category for this type of dream-vision 
in his taxonomy of forms. He supports this decision in the following 
comment: *It should also be noted that not only did no specific ter- 
minology for auditions develop, but that even where the dream-vision 
proper is only auditory visual terminology prevails."? As an example, 


37 Dennis Hamm, for example, characterizes Saul’s experience on the road to Dam- 
ascus in the following way: “He falls to the ground and experiences what must be 
called an audition rather than a vision because the content is an aural/oral exchange 
that occurs while he has his eyes closed" (Paul's Blindness and Its Healing: Clues to 
Symbolic Intent [Acts 9; 22 and 26]," Bib 71 [1990]: 64). 

38 Hanson notes this same pattern in Acts 18:9 (“Dreams and Visions,” 1412). 

39 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1411. Thus, it is both unnecessary and unhelpful 
to go to the lengths of symbolic interpretation that Hamm employs: “This two-level 
use of [xdgte] prepares the reader to hear the ironic dimension of [avewypévwv de tov 
öpdaruı@v avtot] in v. 8: though he could see nothing physically, his eyes were indeed 
opened... . This very interpretation is the one Luke has Barnabas make at 9, 27, when, 
introducing Saul to the disciples in Jerusalem, he “declared to them how on the road he 
had seen the Lord’. Though the experience was physically an audition rather than a vision, 
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he cites a passage from Plutarch’s Agesilaus in which “Agesilaus tells his 
friends what he has seen (ômynoduevoç voig pios và qavévra), even 


though the report of the dream-vision gives no evidence that anything 


was seen.” ^o 


Perhaps the most important comparative evidence for the study of 
dream-visions in Luke-Acts is the similar material in Jewish Scripture. 
Much of the prophetic literature in the OT opens with visionary lan- 
guage." In most cases, the prophecies that follow concern the “word 
of the Lord.” Sometimes these prophecies lack any reference at all to 
“visual” elements. Even more pertinent to Luke-Acts are the theopha- 
nies of Genesis and Exodus. The direct allusion to Gen 15:8 in Luke 
1:18 indicates Luke’s familiarity with this text. This story begins with 
the phrase, “the word of the Lord came to Abram in a vision, saying 
(èyevńðn óua xveiov me0g APoau Ev doduatt Xéyov)" (Gen 15:1). The 
only “visual” element of this experience occurs in Gen 15:17 and has 
little to do with the primary emphasis of the passage. Still, this theo- 
phany is described as a vision (mnn / dgaua). Also, Acts 9:10 may 
contain an allusion to the theophany to Abraham in Gen 22. At the 
scene of the Akedah in Gen 22:11, the “angel of the Lord calls” to Abra- 
ham. Abraham responds, “Behold, it is I” (6 òè einev i600 &yw). In Acts 


he realized, in the end, that he had indeed (spiritually) seen the Lord” (“Paul’s Blindness 
and Its Healing,” 64). 

4 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1412, citing Plutarch, Agesilaus 6.5. 

^! See, for example, Amos 1:1, Isa 1:1, Mic 1:1, Nah 1:1, Obad 1:1. Robert Wilson 
suggests that Judean prophecy in particular is marked by this visionary language 
(Prophecy and Society in Ancient Israel [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980], 260-261). 

42 The first five words of Obadiah (in the Hebrew text) illustrate this combination: 
“The vision of Obadiah. Thus says the Lord ..." (1478 Wax7nd> ma pin / Ögaoıg 
APétov tade Aeyaı voros ó deög). l i 

43 See, for example, Nahum and Obadiah. 

+ In Gen 15:8 (LXX), Abram asks “How will I know (xatà ti yvooouaı) that I will 
inherit it?” Luke alludes to this passage in Zechariah’s response to Gabriel: “how will 
I know (xatà ti yvooouaı) this” (Luke 1:18). The evidence for reading this as a direct 
allusion is discussed in chapter 4. 

^ A number of commentators suggest that the use of mmn in the Hebrew text of 
Gen 15:1 indicates the late origin of this story. See, for example, the discussion of Claus 
Westermann (Genesis 12-36: A Commentary [trans. J.J. Scullion; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 
1985], 209-231). Westermann even goes so far as to argue: “[Gen 15:17] does not 
contain any visionary traits; it is nothing but an enactment of an oath by God which 
Abraham experiences in full consciousness” (228). Walter Brueggemann’s comments 
permit a broader understanding of “vision”: “This is a vision, a disclosure that surprises 
old reality. We are struggling, as was Abraham, with the emergence of a certitude that 
is based not on human reasons but on a primal awareness that God is God” (Genesis 
[Interpretation; Atlanta: John Knox, 1982], 143). 
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g:10, Ananias responds to the Lord’s address with the same phrase; 
the only difference is that Luke adds the vocative xügıe at the end of 
Ananias’ reply. Although theophanic material in the OT often contains 
dramatic visual elements, it is not uncommon for these experiences to 
be strictly auditory.*® Luke’s use of auditory dream-visions (1.e., those 
lacking a “visual” element), therefore, finds parallels in both biblical 
and non-biblical literature. 


“Auditions” of the Holy Spirit 


Auditory visionary experiences are numerous and significant in Luke- 
Acts. ‘This is true particularly of the Holy Spirit’s role in Acts. There are 
several texts in which the Spirit “speaks” to an individual or group.” 
Since Luke elsewhere refers to auditory experiences as “visions,” this 
study will include passages describing communication from the Holy 
Spirit within the category of dream-visions. Admittedly, the inclusion of 
this material is problematic, since Luke never describes communication 
from the Holy Spirit with an explicit visionary term. Such passages 
are included in this examination for two reasons. First, it would be 
arbitrary to exclude communication from the Holy Spirit from this 
study, since all communication from non-human figures is otherwise 
included. More important, Luke occasionally imitates a pattern found 
in some OT theophanies that coalesce the actions of angels with the 
action of God. As Carol Newsom has observed: 


Many of these narratives about the mal’ak yhwh pose a long-standing 
problem of interpretation: what is the relationship between the messen- 
ger/angel of Yahweh and Yahweh? In many of the narratives the mal’ak 
yhwh initially appears to be a distinct figure. But at some point in the 
account it appears as though Yahweh were personally present instead of 
the mal’ak yhwh. In Gen 16:7, for example, when Hagar has run away 
from Sarai’s cruel treatment, the text says that “a malak yhwh found her 
by a well in the wilderness.” The two converse and the narrator again 


46 The parallels between Luke’s dream-visions and OT theophanies raise a question 
about whether one should regard the stories in Luke as “theophanies” rather than 
“visions” or “dream-visions.” Although there are a number of similarities, (e.g., both 
occasionally feature an “angel of the Lord”), I would suggest that Luke’s use of his 
preferred term ögayna is broader in scope than are those passages usually identified as 
theophanies in the OT. The best example may be the description of Paul’s dream-vision 
(öoaua) at Troas in Acts 16:9-10. 

47 See, for example, Acts 10:19 and 13:2. 

48 The examples noted above are Acts 9:10 and 18:9. 
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identifies the one who speaks with Hagar as a “malak yhwh” in vv 9, 10, 
and 11. But the words which the mal’ak yhwh speaks in v. 10 (“I will multi- 
ply your descendants ...”) appear rather to be the first-person speech of 
Yahweh... . v. 13 begins, “Hagar called the name of Yahweh who spoke 
with her, “You are a God of seeing"... The apparent interchangeabil- 
ity of the malak yhwh and Yahweh cannot be resolved by assuming the 
clumsy merging of two traditional stories. The same ambiguity occurs in 
many narratives (e.g., Gen 21:15-21; 22:11-12; 31:11-13; Exod 3:2-6; Judg 
6:11-24).? 


Since the appearance of angels 1s described with explicit dream-vision 
terminology in Luke-Acts, those passages in which the actions of the 
Holy Spirit are blended with those of an angel make it difficult to 
exclude the Holy Spirit's communication from this study. Two examples 
stand out. In Acts 8:26, *an angel of the Lord" tells Philip to get up 
and go to the road leading to Gaza. Three verses later, it 1s the “Spirit” 
who tells Philip to join the eunuch's chariot. Even more striking is a 
comparison between Acts 10:5-6 and 10:20. In Acts 10:3, the reader is 
told that Cornelius saw “in a vision ... an angel of God” (èv 6gdpatt 

. &yyeXov tod 9200). This angel tells Cornelius in vv. 5-6 to send men 
to Joppa to fetch Peter. In Acts 10:19-20, while Peter 1s still confused 
about his own vision, in which he is commanded to kill and eat unclean 
animals, the “Spirit” (nveüno) tells him: “There are three men looking 
for you... . Go with them without questioning, for I have sent them.” It 
was an angel that told Cornelius to send the men to Joppa, but the 
Spirit says, “I have sent them." Because Luke is willing to coalesce the 
actions of the Spirit with those of an angel in the manner of the OT 
theophanies, it would be unwise to omit communication from the Spirit 
from this examination of Luke’s dream-visions. As with the category of 
“appearances,” the Lukan narrative itself seems to resist such exclusion. 


Methodology 


As suggested above, the primary methodological tool used in this inves- 
tigation is narrative criticism. As such, this study takes its cue from a 
number of recent examinations that have employed narrative-critical 
tools for the interpretation of Luke's story. To borrow a phrase from 


^9 Carol Newsom, “Angels [OT],” ABD 1:250. 
50 One of the more prominent figures in this area of Lukan scholarship is Robert 
Tannehill, with his two volume commentary, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary 
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Tannehill, “In this work I am not concerned with developing narrative 
theory ... but with using selected aspects of narrative criticism to gain 
new insights into Luke-Acts."?' The following discussion, therefore, is 
meant neither as a defense nor a history of narrative criticism. Nar- 
rative criticism, like other theories in contemporary literary studies, is 
a subject around which there is a significant and continual scholarly 
discussion. My point here is only to outline the reasons why narrative 
criticism is an effective tool for interpreting the dream-vision scenes in 
Luke-Acts. 

The question that drives this investigation is as follows: What is the 
relationship between dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in 
Luke-Acts? In order to answer this question, it is necessary to examine 
closely both the original narrative account of each dream-vision and 
the various ways in which characters in the story retell and respond to 
their visionary experiences. With its component focus on both “story” 
and “discourse,” narrative criticism is a useful tool for examining the 
ways in which dream-visions are narrated in Luke-Acts. That is, it 
facilitates analysis of what happens in each dream-vision and how each 
dream-vision is described within the broader context of Luke’s story. 
Perhaps even more significant for this discussion, narrative criticism 
provides a rubric for differentiating various points of view within a 
narrative. Since the question of the relationship between visions and the 
perception of God’s will hinges on how human characters respond to 
their visionary experiences, distinguishing between the narrator’s point 
of view and the point of view of a given character is paramount.? 


Interpretation. See also David Gowler, Host, Guest, Enemy and Friend: Portraits of the Pharisees 
in Luke and Acts (Emory Studies in Early Christianity 2; New York: Peter Lang, 1991), 
9-15; and E. Scott Spencer, Acts (Readings: A New Biblical Commentary; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 17-22; and Beverly Gaventa, Acts of the Apostles (ANTC; 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 2003). (David Gowler and E. Scott Spencer have 
combined narrative-critical and socio-critical methods in their studies.) 

5! Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:1. 

52 Seymour Chatman suggests that a “narrative has two parts: a story ... the con- 
tent or chain of events (actions, happenings), plus what may be called the existents 
(characters, items of setting); and a discourse ... the expression, the means by which 
the content is communicated. In simple terms, the story is the what in a narrative that 
is depicted, discourse the how” (Story and Discourse: Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film 
[Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978], 19). 

53 To be clear, I am interested in the way the narrative has been fashioned, as 
reflected in the final form of the text. This use of narrative criticism, therefore, stands 
in opposition to earlier methods that attempted to identify a variety of sources behind 
every theoretical aporia in Luke-Acts. 
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Some further clarification on this component of narrative criticism is, 
therefore, appropriate. 

Wayne Booth suggested that a narrative might have a number of 
different narrators: “In a sense, every speech, every gesture, narrates; 
most works contain disguised narrators who are used to tell the audi- 
ence what it needs to know, while seeming merely to act out their 
roles."** Getting away from the problem of talking about numerous 
“narrators” within a single narrative, Gerard Genette developed the 
idea of “focalization”® and “narrative levels.” Building on the work 
of Genette, Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan further refined the relationship 
between focalization and narration and expanded the terminology for 
levels of narration. Rimmon-Kenan’s work is very helpful in the way 
that it clarifies earlier work in narrative criticism. Particularly notable 
is her conclusion that “narration and focalization, may, but need not, 
be attributed to the same agent.”” Her expansion of narrative levels 
to include a category of “hypodiegetic” narration (“stories told by fic- 
tional characters”) could be used to illumine many of the character 
speeches following the dream-visions in Luke-Acts. Specifically relevant 
is what she calls the “explicative function” of hypodiegetic narration. 
She argues that this level of narration is useful for explaining informa- 
tion already in the narrative.’ The study of focalization and levels of 
narration has been developed even further in recent years by Mieke 
Bal. 


54 Wayne Booth, The Rhetoric of Fiction (2nd ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983), 152. Arthur Quinn subsequently used this terminology to examine biblical 
texts like the Song of Deborah in Judges, coming to the conclusion that Deborah is an 
unreliable narrator (“Rhetoric and the Integrity of Scripture,” Communio 13 [1986]: 338). 

55 Gerard Genette adopts this term “to avoid the too specifically visual connotations 
of the terms vision, field, and point of view” (Narrative Discourse: An Essay in Method [trans. 
Jane E. Lewin; Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1980], 189). In his discussion of 
focalization, Genette distinguishes between “nonfocalized” narratives (i.e., narratives 
with omniscient narrators), narratives with “internal focalization” (i.e., the narrator is 
also a character in the story), and narratives with “external focalization" (1.e., narratives 
in which the narrator is external to the story, but does not provide omniscient insight 
[189-191]). 

56 At the risk of oversimplifying, this is the treatment of a story within a story: “We 
will define this difference in level by saying that any event a narrative recounts is at a diegetic 
level immediately higher than the level at which the narrating act producing this narrative is placed” 
(ibid., 228). 

57 Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan, Narrative Fiction: Contemporary Poetics (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1989), 72. 

58 Ibid., 91-92. 

59 Mieke Bal, Narratology: Introduction to the Theory of Narrative (2nd ed.; Toronto: Uni- 
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Although my own understanding of narrative criticism is informed 
by each of the works noted above, I have chosen not to use the term 
“focalization” in this study. Instead, I will adopt a term developed by 
Seymour Chatman in Coming to Terms: The Rhetoric of Narrative in Fic- 
tion and Film.’ Published in 1990, this work served as a revision of 
Chatman’s seminal Story and Discourse in conversation with much of the 
work done in narratology during the previous decade. In a conscious 
attempt to move away from the term “focalization,” Chatman coined 
the term “filter.” This term is meant to distinguish between the per- 
spective of a character and that of the narrator: “[filter]...seems a good 
term for capturing something of the mediating function of a charac- 
ter’s consciousness—perception, cognition, emotion, reverie—as events 
are experienced from a space within the story world."*! This idea of a 
character “filter” is particularly well suited to an examination of char- 
acters’ responses to their visionary experiences in Luke-Acts, especially 
since many of these stories are often told first by the narrator and are 
later retold from a character’s perspective. In such cases, the charac- 
ter is “filtering” information with which the reader is already familiar. 
Because shifts between the narrator and the perspectives of other char- 
acters tend to be fairly clear in Luke-Acts, I regard “filter” as the best 
terminology for making a distinction between the two. 

Since this terminology facilitates a distinction between the point of 
view of the narrator and the point of view of any given character in 
the story, it is important to determine how differences between these 
points of view should be described. When a character’s perceptions are 
at odds with information the narrator has provided, or will provide, 
Chatman regards that character’s filter as “fallible.” If one treats the 
term “fallible” in its most neutral sense, it can be helpful in reconciling 
information presented by the narrator of Luke-Acts with information 
presented by a character in the story. The variety of perspectives in the 
infancy narratives will provide an adequate example for the moment. If 
one fails to differentiate between the perspective of the narrator and the 
perspective of the characters, many of the predictions/interpretations 


versity of Toronto Press, 1997). For levels of narration, see pp. 43-75; for focalization, 
see pp. 142-161. 

60 Seymour Chatman, Coming to Terms: The Rhetoric of Narrative in Fiction and Film 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990). 

9! Tbid., 144. 

62 Tbid., 149. Here Chatman is making a distinction between the reliability of the 
narrator, versus the reliability of a character's perception of events. 
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in the Magnificat and Benedictus will stand at odds with the rest of 
Luke’s story. Both of these character “songs” give the reader a glimpse 
into the realm of messianic expectations. Both Mary and Zechariah 
interpret their visionary experience by predicting events that do not 
come to pass, per se, in the story. Differentiating their perspectives from 
that of the narrator allows the reader to appreciate how the characters 
in the story perceive God’s will, even when their perceptions do not line 
up perfectly with the story the narrator tells. 

I have suggested a certain incompatibility or incongruity between 
some of the more complex aspects of narrative criticism and the nar- 
rative found in Luke-Acts, and have chosen what I regard as useful 
terminology for discussing the dream-visions in the Lukan narrative. 
It remains, however, to determine whether one can speak legitimately 
of characters offering varying, individual perspectives in ancient litera- 
ture, since this may seem to be a feature of more recent literature. As 
it happens, there is evidence for this in Greek literature dating as far 
back as Homer. Irene de Jong has observed that different characters in 
epic poetry can describe the same event, each in a way that highlights 
the character's individual perspective. Three characters in the Miad, for 
example, relate the story of Tydeus’ embassy to Thebes: Agamemnon 
(Il. 4.372-398), Athena (Il. 5.802-808), and Diomedes (Il. 10.285-290). 
Agamemnon focuses on his role in the event in order to encourage 
support. Athena's version emphasizes that Tydeus’ victory and deliver- 
ance were the result of her assistance. In a suppliant prayer to Athena, 
Diomedes mentions the incident in an attempt to garner the goddess’ 
support.” This evidence suggests that one can discuss fruitfully the idea 
of character perspectives in ancient literature. 

Finally, since Luke’s use of dream-visions informs one’s understand- 
ing of Luke’s theology and anthropology, it is necessary to discuss how 
the method of narrative criticism might relate to these larger topics. 
Attempts to assess Lukan theology and anthropology through the first 
half of the twentieth century tended to ignore the Lukan narrative as a 
whole. As Beverly Gaventa has observed, studies of Luke’s theology in 
the text of Acts often resorted, therefore, to methods like redaction crit- 
icism or an analysis of speeches, “key” texts, or prominent themes. ‘The 
problem with using redaction criticism is that there is no evidence by 


63 A detailed discussion of these texts is found in chapter 4 below. 
6t Irene J.F de Jong, Narrators and Focalizers: The Presentation of the Story in the Iliad 
(Amsterdam: B.R. Gruner, 1989), 155-156. 
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which to evaluate whether Luke used written sources for Acts, or, if he 
did, what those sources may have contained. Focusing on speeches, key 
texts, or prominent themes requires one to privilege certain parts of the 
narrative to the exclusion of others.® Christoph Stenschke has noted 
a similar trend in earlier studies of Luke’s anthropology. Such studies 
often focused on individual passages like the Areopagus speech, leaving 
aside the larger context of Luke’s story. Both of these scholars have 
argued that one must examine the whole of Luke’s narrative in order to 
understand Lukan theology and anthropology. The narrative-critical 
method employed in this study adheres to this criterion, treating Luke’s 
dream-visions within the full narrative context of Luke-Acts. 

Examinations of biblical material often employ more than one meth- 
od, and this study will be no exception. Although narrative criticism 
will provide the primary lens through which the visionary material 
in Luke-Acts is read, it is also important to understand the way that 
dream-visions were perceived more broadly in the ancient world. The 
aforementioned assumptions about the general acceptance of dream- 
visions as a reliable form of divine communication in antiquity make 
such historical questions all the more relevant. The background discus- 
sion in chapter 1, therefore, will also employ historical criticism as a 
means of determining exceptions to the idea that ancient people uni- 
versally accepted dream-visions as a reliable form of divine communi- 
cation. 


Content and Focus 


The previous discussion has highlighted an erroneous assumption 
about the universal acceptance of dream-visions as a reliable form of 
divine communication. It has also posed a larger question: What is the 
relationship between dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in 
Luke-Acts? Chapter 1 of this study will treat the assumption of univer- 
sal acceptance. The relationship between dream-visions and the per- 
ception of God’s will in Luke-Acts will then be addressed in two stages. 


65 Beverly Roberts Gaventa, “Toward a Theology of Acts: Reading and Rereading,” 
Interpretation 42 (1988): 148-150. 

66 Cristoph Stenschke, Luke’s Portrait of Gentiles Prior to Their Coming to Faith (WUNT 
108; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1999), 50. 

67 See Gaventa (“Toward a Theology of Acts,” 150-157) and Stenschke (Portrait, 51— 


52). 
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Paul's dream-vision at Troas (Acts 16:6-10) is one of the most perplex- 
ing visionary encounters in Luke’s narrative, and requires special atten- 
tion. In this passage, the narrator describes a peculiar dream-vision in 
which no divine agent is mentioned. Instead, Paul and his companions 
are left to interpret Paul’s dream, drawing a theological conclusion. 
Their conclusion that they had been called to proclaim the gospel in 
Macedonia—a conclusion accepted by most commentators—is partic- 
ularly interesting when read in the larger context of Acts 13-17. Chap- 
ter 2, therefore, will survey the history of scholarship on this passage, 
and will also discuss the few studies that have treated the larger topic 
of dream-visions in Luke-Acts. Chapter 3 provides a narrative-critical 
examination of the Troas episode, focusing especially on the human 
decisions and interpretation that determine the course of this portion 
of Luke’s story. These first three chapters establish the context for a 
broader examination of all the dream-visions in the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles (chapters 4 and 5, respectively). 

This study will suggest that Luke’s dream-visions range along a 
broad spectrum of character experiences. In some passages, characters 
become deeply engaged in the process of interpreting their visionary 
encounters. Such interpretation is manifest especially in the dream- 
visions of the infancy narrative (Luke 1:11-22, 26-38, 46-55, and 67-79), 
Saul’s conversion (Acts 9:1—19; 22:6-21; 26:12-18), the Cornelius—Peter 
episode (Acts 10:1 — 11:18), and Paul's vision at Troas (Acts 16:6-10). At 
the other end of the spectrum are those passages in which characters 
respond almost automatically to the message of their dream-vision, 
making no attempt to interpret the experience. The shepherds respond 
to their vision of angels in this way (Luke 2:8—20), as does Philip (Acts 
8:26-40). 

More important are the implications of these dream-visions for the 
understanding of Lukan theology. Although it has long been noted 
that Luke's dream-visions reveal an interest in depicting God's active 
involvement in the events of human history, the present study suggests 
that it is equally important to notice the role of human interpretation in 
these encounters. Just as Luke's dream-visions depict God as an active 
participant in human affairs, they also depict God's people attempting 
to perceive God's will through these same visionary encounters. 


CHAPTER ONE 


DREAM-VISIONS IN ANTIQUITY 


Before embarking on a study of the history of interpretation of Acts 
16:6-10 and of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, it is important to examine 
the variety of opinions toward dream-visions in the ancient world. 
More specifically, smce the present study focuses on the relationship 
between dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke-Acts, 
the following background discussion will emphasize an issue of some 
debate in scholarly treatments of dream-visions: How, and to what 
extent, did Jews and non-Jews regard dream-visions as a reliable me- 
dium of revelation from early antiquity through late antiquity? As the 
evidence will make clear, this question must be qualified even further. 
The present study is concerned not only with beliefs about the source of 
dream-visions, but also with opinions as to their veracity. Especially in 
the non-Jewish Graeco-Roman evidence, one finds that people often 
viewed dream-visions as “divine” or otherworldly in origin, even if 
they did not regard the message of these dream-visions as trustworthy. 
A “reliable medium of revelation,” therefore, must be more narrowly 
defined as a trustworthy message from a divine or otherworldly source. 

There have been a number of studies examining various facets of 
the dream-vision in the antiquity, many of which have treated this 
issue of belief in the reliability of dream-vision messages. Some scholars 
have attempted to draw decisive conclusions on this issue, arguing that 
dream-visions were almost always trusted as a medium of revelation. 
They have done so, however, only by ignoring contrary evidence. These 
conclusions create a particular problem for the interpreter of Luke- 
Acts, especially because Luke-Acts contains no objective reflection on 
the nature of dream-visions. If one accepts general conclusions about 
the universal belief in dream-visions uncritically, one is unable to appre- 
ciate the complexity of the dream-visions both in Luke-Acts and in the 
ancient world. The evidence presented in this chapter will suggest that 
any attempt to understand dream-visions in the Graeco-Roman world 
must be based on a sensitive treatment of a broad spectrum of material. 

For the purpose of this discussion, non-Jewish Graeco-Roman evi- 
dence will be treated separately from Jewish evidence of the same 
general period (including the OT, OTA, DSS, and OTP). This dis- 
tinction is not meant to be arbitrary, nor does it suggest that Jewish 
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texts can be separated from their cultural context. As Martin Hengel 
has rightly concluded, interpretations of Jewish texts (perhaps especially 
those written in Greek) from the Hellenistic period cannot, and should 
not, ignore their Hellenistic milieu.! Instead, it is a distinction based on 
subtle, but significant, differences in the way dream-visions are treated 
in these respective corpora of literature. Positive evaluations of dream- 
visions are similar in both groups of evidence. ‘They are distinguished 
primarily by the singular Jewish view that dreams and visions come 
from one God. More significant differences arise in the negative evalu- 
ations. In non-Jewish sources, dream-visions may be suspect on a num- 
ber of levels: they may be deceptive by their very nature, they may 
be sent by a deity whose intention is to deceive the recipient, or they 
may be viewed as a psychosomatic experience having no broader sig- 
nificance. Jewish texts that describe dream-visions negatively tend to do 
so in the context of warnings about false prophecy. 

In the discussion that follows, evidence from a number of different 
sources and time periods will be considered. It is necessary, therefore, 
to make another important methodological caveat: the purpose of this 
examination is to look broadly at the literary and historical evidence of 
how the ancients viewed dream-visions. Although a study of the atti- 
tude(s) towards dream-visions in a particular time and place would be 
interesting, it would not serve the purpose of the current investigation.’ 
With a few exceptions,’ one cannot know exactly which texts influenced 
the writer of Luke-Acts, nor can one know the influence of shifting atti- 
tudes towards the revelatory nature of dream-visions at various points 
in antiquity. Rather, the purpose of this discussion is to observe the 
variety of attitudes toward dream-visions found in both Jewish and non- 
Jewish evidence of the Graeco-Roman world. 


! Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine During the 
Early Hellenistic Period (trans. John Bowden; London: SCM, 1974), 1.1-3 and passim. 

? In his study of religion in Hellenistic Athens, Jon D. Mikalson observes what 
he regards as a common methodological error in some contemporary studies: “the 
failure to distinguish religious phenomena and evidence by date and place” (Religion in 
Hellenistic Athens [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998], 2). In general, I agree 
with this methodological criterion. For the present study, I would argue that a wider 
scope of investigation is in order. In addition to the issue of “influence” discussed below, 
one may add that the time of Luke’s writing can only be generalized, and the place of 
writing is completely unknown. 

3 In some of the Lukan dream-vision scenes discussed in the chapters below, there 
are direct verbal allusions to passages in the LXX. In such cases, one can and should 
assume influence. 
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Dream-visions in non- Jewish, Graeco-Roman Culture 


Positive Evaluations of Dreams 


In the previously mentioned ANRW article, Hanson suggests that both 
the form of dream-vision reports and belief in the revelatory power of 
the dream are consistent in Graeco-Roman literature: 


The form of the dream-vision report is fairly consistent, but the dream 
experience is universal and is matched by an almost universal belief 
in the dream as divine or supernatural. That is, dreams and visions 
are revelatory, and while the ancients saw their value as primarily for 
the future, they served other purposes as well. The extant data show 
that dreams and visions were nearly always considered meaningful or 
significant.’ 


From this forceful claim, one can imagine that evidence of belief in the 
revelatory power of dream-visions abounds in Graeco-Roman culture.‘ 
Indeed, one hardly gets past the first book of Homer’s iad without an 
example. In Z. 2.6, Zeus sends a “destructive dream” (obAog óvetooc) to 
Agamemnon. Despite the deceptive nature of this dream, Agamemnon 
accepts it completely: 


“Qs hoa pwvijoas &xeprjoevo, tov 6’ ën’ adtod 
TO MQOVEOVT * àvà Üvuóv & ó’ oo TerEeodaı £ugAXov: 
qfi yao 6 y’ ateos Ilgıauov nóv uat xetvo, 
vijzuoc, OVSE tà Non & da Zeus uNdero Eoya' 


Having said these things, the dream departed and left him there 
thinking over things in his heart that were not about to come to pass; 


* On the difficulty of distinguishing between “dreams” and “visions” in Graeco- 
Roman literature, see the discussion of Hanson’s work in the introduction (pp. 8- 
9). 

> Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1396. At the end of this claim regarding signif- 
icance, Hanson adds a note saying, “This assertion stands (despite E.R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational [Berkeley, 1951], p. 106f. and G. Björck, ONAP IAEIN: De la 
perception de reve chez les anciens, Eranos 44 [1946], p. 307, and the few texts such 
as Herodotus 7,16), if only because dreams deemed non-significant were not worthy of 
recording” (1396 n. 4). Similar conclusions are drawn by Morton Kelsey (Dreams: The 
Dark Speech of the Spirit. A Christian Interpretation [New York: Doubleday, 1968], 17-101). 
Like Hanson, Kelsey also draws a positive generic conclusion about the widespread 
acceptance of dream-visions in antiquity, even though he too mentions many of the 
problematic passages discussed below. 

6 By “culture,” I mean only that I will be examining both literary and non-literary 
evidence (i.e., inscriptions and legal material). 
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For he was thinking that he would capture the city of Priam that very 
day, 
unaware in his naivete of the plans which Zeus was then devising.’ 


As evidence for the acceptance of the revelatory nature of dreams in 
antiquity, it is important to look at this text on at least two different 
levels. It supports Hanson’s argument regarding the “divine” origin 
of dreams. It also supports the idea that dreams were accepted as 
revelatory: Agamemnon’s acceptance of this dream as revelatory, and 
his reactions to it, set the course of the plot for the rest of the story. The 
interesting twist, of course, is that the dream does not reveal anything 
like a straightforward, accurate picture of the events to come. 

It is precisely this point that ought to raise suspicions about gen- 
eral conclusions like those of Hanson. Hanson equates the “univer- 
sal belief in the dream as divine or supernatural” with a belief in 
their revelatory power: “That is, dreams and visions are revelatory.” 
Although it is true that dreams were often viewed as divine or super- 
natural in origin (especially in this early period), it is much less clear 
that the ancients automatically accepted dream messages as a reli- 
able form of revelation. Agamemnon may accept the message of his 
övsıgoç at face value. The narrator of the story, however, tells the 
reader from the very beginning that this dream is ooXoc (destructive). 
The point is re-emphasized at the end of the dream in the passage 
quoted above: Agamemnon is left “thinking over things in his heart 
that were not about to come to pass.” Therefore, this story should 
heighten one’s sensitivity to the various layers of evidence regarding 
beliefs in dream-visions found in ancient literature. This is especially 
true when the narrator’s perspective differs so dramatically from the 
character’s.® 

Another example of the use of dreams in antiquity comes from 
Homer’s Odyssey. In book 4, Penelope is anxious about the safety of 
her son, Telemachos. While Penelope sleeps, Athena fashions a dream 
image (in the form of her sister, Iphthime) meant to reassure her of her 
son's safety? The dream image tells Penelope that her son travels under 


7 Homer, Il. 2.3538. 

9 Such a distinction between the narrator's perspective and the filtered perspective 
of a character in the story will be important for understanding a number of the dream- 
vision passages in Luke-Acts (especially the conversion of Saul [Acts 9, 22, and 26] and 
the Cornelius—Peter episode [Acts 10-11]). 

9 Homer, Od. 4.795-941. 
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the safe watch of Athena herself.? In the wake of the dream, Penelope 
1s immediately soothed: 


“Qg eixóv ovatuoto ragà xAnida Auot 

&c nvotàc åvéuwv: f| ô’ £& Ünvov &vdQovoe 

xoven Ixagioto: gidov Sé oi tog (t&v, 

doc ot Evagyes ÖVELXOV ENEOOVTO vuxtóc AuoAy@.!! 

Having spoken thus, she!? withdrew past the bolt of the door post, 
into the breath of the winds. From sleep awoke 

the daughter of Ikarios, warmed in her own heart 

that a clear dream came to her in the wee hours of the night. 


Again, this dream comes from a divine source,? and it is revelatory. 
Unlike the passage in M. 2, there is no disparity between the narrator’s 
presentation of this dream-vision and the character’s reception of it. 
Dream-visions continue to play a significant role in later Graeco- 
Roman literature. William Messer has examined the literary function 
of dreams in both Homer and Greek tragedy.' Dreams—deceptive or 
trustworthy—often provide the impetus for plot shifts in the Homeric 
texts. Messer suggests that this function is also prominent in the plays 
of Aeschylus.'® Especially relevant for this discussion is Messer’s obser- 
vation that these dreams require special care in dramatic texts. Unlike 
the dreams in Homer, in which the narrator can give some confirma- 
tion of a dream’s veracity, dreams in drama must be corroborated by 
some other omen or oracle uttered by a character on stage." This plot- 
motivating function of dreams in Homer and Aeschylus is absent in 
the work of Sophocles. But in Sophocles’ Electra, there is another liter- 
ary function: Chrysothemis’ dream leads to the debate between Electra 
and Clytemnestra, in which the audience is given sympathetic insights 


10 Homer, Od. 4.824829. 

11 Homer, Od. 4.838-841. 

12 Lit. “it”; the neuter nominative singular participle einöv (“having spoken”) is 
modifying the neuter eiöwAov ([dream] “image”) in 4.835. 

13 See esp. Homer, Od. 4.831-834. 

14 William Messer, The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy (New York: Columbia 
University, 1918). Messer distinguishes between “dreams” and what he calls “waking 
visions,” and includes only the former in this examination. 

15 See, for example, the passage in Homer, I. 2 discussed above; Messer, Dream, 8-9. 

16 This is especially true in Persians, Libation-Bearers, and Prometheus Bound (Messer, 
Dream, 60-74). Messer wrote before the common contemporary assumption that Pro- 
metheus Bound is not authentically Aeschylean (see Mark Griffith, The Authenticity of 
Prometheus Bound [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977]). 

17 Messer, Dream, 56-57. 
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into the queen’s actions and behavior." This use of dreams to help illu- 
mine characterization is unique to Sophocles among the three primary 
tragedians.? Tragedy also developed the use of dreams in service of 
redirecting the plot, adding the twist of misinterpretation: characters 
misinterpret their dreams in a way that changes the course of the story. 
Messer suggests that this element is prominent in Euripides’ /phigeneia at 
Tauris.” 

This use of character misinterpretation of dream-visions comes to 
fruition in the later material of the so-called Greek novels. In her treat- 
ment of Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus, Shadi Bartsch has demon- 
strated convincingly that character misinterpretation of dreams plays 
a complex descriptive role.?! Dreams in a narrative demand interpre- 
tation both by characters and by the readers of the story. When char- 
acters misinterpret their dreams, Bartsch argues that the readers are 
lulled into believing these misinterpretations—only to be surprised by 
the true meaning discovered later in the narrative.” 

Thus far, this discussion has focused on literary evidence. To get the 
fullest picture of the revelatory understanding of dream-visions in the 
Graeco-Roman world, one must also examine other forms of historical 
evidence as well. Fortunately, this evidence abounds in the form of 
temple inscriptions, legal records, and the extant dream interpretation 
manuals. 

Perhaps the best epigraphic evidence is found in inscriptions related 
to dream incubation: a common practice in which someone went to 
sleep in a temple or sacred place in the hopes of receiving a mes- 
sage from the god of that sanctuary.” This practice was especially com- 


18 Messer, Dream, 79-81; see Sophocles, El. 400-425. 

' Messer, Dream, 79-81. 

20 Ibid., 91-96 (esp. n. 362); see Euripides, Iph. taur. 44-59. Messer suggests that 
Euripides may find his model for this device (misinterpretation as a means of directing 
the plot) in “the realm of oracular responses, traditionally ambiguous, notoriously 
susceptible of conflicting interpretations” (Dream, 92 n. 362). 

?! Shadi Bartsch, Decoding the Ancient Novel: The Reader and the Role of Description in 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), esp. chapter 3, 
“Dreams, Oracles, and Oracular Dreams: Misinterpretation and Motivation” (80-108). 

2 Ibid., 80-81. Especially in the case of Heliodorus, Bartsch suggests that there is a 
development in the way that these dreams and interpretations are presented, such that 
readers learn through the course of the novel how they are supposed to understand the 
way that dreams are presented and either correctly interpreted— or misinterpreted—by 
the characters (106-107). 

*3 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1397. This practice was most common among 
people seeking medical cures, but it also occurred in other contexts as well (see below). 
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mon within the Asclepius cult, for which there is extensive evidence.’ 
Among the most striking bits of evidence are the inscriptions of the 
Epidaurian Temple Record.” These inscriptions, some dating from the 
latter half of the fourth century BCE, indicate that people came to 
this temple of Asclepius seeking healing for all manner of ills.” Peo- 
ple sought cures for serious challenges such as blindness and paralysis,?’ 
and also for more cosmetic concerns like baldness.” There were cer- 
tainly detractors of such practices in antiquity? It would be a grave 
mistake, however, to underestimate the esteem with which dream incu- 
bation was viewed—an esteem illustrated poignantly in an example of 
dream-visions being used as evidence in legal proceedings. 

In the late fourth century BCE, a legal charge of impeachment was 
brought by a certain Polyeuctus? against a man names Euxenippus.’! 
The facts of the case can be summarized as follows: land on a particular 
mountain was included in the allotment given to two tribes (Acamantis 


?* See, for example, the data compiled by Emma Edelstein and Ludwig Edelstein 
(Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies [2 vols.; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1945], 1.338-442). The most extensive personal evidence of devotion 
to Asclepius, and the dream interpretation associated with this cult, is found in the 
Sacred Tales of Aelius Aristides. 

25 See, for example, Edelstein and Edelstein (Asclepius, 1.T 422—424). For discussions 
of the Epidaurian record and some of the critical scholarship on it, see Dodds (The 
Greeks and the Irrational, 111—115). 

2 It should be noted that some of the Epidaurian inscriptions do not mention 
any sort of dream message being received during the incubation. In some cases, 
the suppliant leaves the temple uncured, only to be cured miraculously later on by 
Asclepius or one of the temple serpents or dogs (Inscriptiones Graecae, IV, 1, nos. 121— 
122.xvl, xxv [cited in Edelstein and Edelstein, Asclepius, 221-237]). 

27 Examples from the Record are found in JG, IV, 1, nos. 121-122. 1i, iii, iv, ix, xv 
(cited in Edelstein and Edelstein, Asclepius, 221-237). 

28 JG, IV, 1, nos. 121-122.xix (cited in Edelstein and Edelstein, Asclepius, 221-237). 

29 Aristophanes lampoons dream incubation and resultant cures in the cult of Ascle- 
pius (The Rich Man, 620-649). Dodds notes the suspicions of Diogenes regarding votives 
to another deity: “there would have been far more [votive inscriptions] if those who 
were not rescued had made dedications” [Diogenes Laertius 6.59] (cited in The Greeks 
and the Irrational, 113). 

The most interesting evidence of such denigration, however, comes from the Record 
itself. Some of the inscriptions mention that an individual entered the temple, read 
the descriptions of miraculous healings recorded in the inscriptions, and expressed 
disbelief (amıotew) in such healings, only to be subsequently healed by the god (JG, 
IV, 1, nos. 121-122.11, xxxvi [cited in Edelstein, Asclepius, 221-237]). 

30 Tt is clear from the defense that Lycurgus also participated in the prosecution. See 
also Mikalson, Religion in Hellenistic Athens, 25. 

3! Evidence for this case comes from the preserved defense speech of Hyperides, Jn 
Defense of Euxenippus. 
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and Hippothoontis); later, it was alleged that this land actually belonged 
to the temple grounds of the god Amphiaraus; the decision of the court 
was that Euxenippus should go and sleep in the temple of Amphia- 
raus (1.e., incubate a dream), and report back what the god revealed to 
him; Euxenippus reported that he was told in his dream that the land 
was not the property of the god. The impeachment charge brought 
against Euxenippus by Polyeuctus asserted that Euxenippus had falsı- 
fied this dream report. Polyeuctus had even gone so far as to assert that 
Euxenippus’ action was deserving of the death penalty? However out- 
landish this case may sound to the modern ear, it demonstrates that 
dream incubation was a practice viewed with widespread respect in the 
religious understanding of late fourth century Athenians. 

The most dramatic positive?! evidence for the revelatory aspects of 
dream-visions in antiquity is found in the so-called dream interpreta- 
tion manuals. The best and most extensive example is the Onerrocritica 
of Artemidorus. Living in the second century C.E., Artemidorus wrote 
his five-volume work as a response both to those who would disparage 
the revelatory nature of dreams and to those who search in vain for 
a reliable form of prophecy.? Detailing his own methods of research, 
Artemidorus mentions that his five-volume work was compiled only 
after he had studied all of the known manuals of dream interpreta- 
tion, and after he had spent years consulting with a variety of people. 
This latter aspect of his research involved inquiring about what people 
dreamed, and then determining what events followed the dream.’ He 


32 Hyperides, In Defense of Euxenippus 4.14. 

33 Nevertheless, it is difficult to assess how dream-visions were regarded more broad- 
ly as evidence in Greek legal rhetoric. Aeschines, for example, makes three disparaging 
references to dreams adduced as evidence by Demosthenes (Fals. leg. 10; Cites. 77. 219). 
As Adams observed, however, Demosthenes removed the discussions of dreams to 
which Aeschines referred in the revision of his own work (The Speeches of Aeschines [trans. 
Charles Darwin Adams; LCL; New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919], 169 n. 1). 

34 I use the term “positive” to distinguish this from “negative” evidence like the 
philosophical writings of Aristotle and Cicero (discussed below under the subheading 
Disputed Dreams in Graeco-Roman Literature). Even the negative remarks of the 
philosophers point to some degree of belief in the surrounding culture; the philosophers 
have to be arguing against someone. 

55 Artemidorus, The Interpretation of Dreams—Oneirocritica (trans. Robert J. White; Tor- 
rance, Calif: Original Books, 1990), prologue to book 1. Hereafter, this text will be 
abbreviated Onir.; all translations cited are those of White. 

36 As C.A. Behr observes: “The science of dream interpretation, if it was not to be 
fraudulent, was of necessity deductive. The validity or worthlessness of a dream could 
only be determined after the event” (Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales [Amsterdam: 
Adolf M. Hakkert, 1968], 172). 
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spoke with the “diviners of the marketplace,” and with people at reli- 
gious gatherings throughout Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, and “the largest 
and most populous of the islands."?? 

Artemidorus begins by making an important distinction between two 
general categories of dream experience: the éveigoc and the Evunvıov.’® 
The évisviov can be understood as a dream that reflects the circum- 
stances of the body or mind: “it is natural for a lover to seem to be with 
his beloved in a dream and for a frightened man to see what he fears.” 
What is important about this category is that &vönvıa have no signifi- 
cance for understanding the future. It is the öveioog, on the other hand, 
that “[calls] to the dreamer's attention a prediction of future events.” 
A second division is that between “theorematic” dreams (those that 
directly reveal what the future holds), and “allegorical” dreams (those 
whose meaning is symbolic).*! Artemidorus’ work is concerned with the 
latter group, since it 1s these experiences that require interpretation. 
The result of Artemidorus' extensive travel and research is an encyclo- 
pedic discussion of the symbolic meaning of things seen in dreams.? 


Disputed Dreams in Graeco-Roman Literature 


Before a dream-vision can be considered significant, before it can affect 
the course of action a character follows, it must be regarded as a reli- 
able medium of revelation. The previous section provides an extensive 
sampling of evidence that supports Hanson’s claim that dream-visions 


37 Artemidorus, Onir. 1 (prologue). 

38 Behr suggests that this two-fold classification may be traced back to Plato, whose 
own view of dreams is somewhat mixed (Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales, 173). It 
is Important to note, however, that Plato did not appear interested in making such 
a classification, per se. In order to find evidence of these two categories in Plato’s 
thought, one must compare Plato’s discussion of “daemons” in Epinomis 985 (a work 
now regarded as spurious) with his discussion of dreams as a manifestation of character 
in the Republic 571-572. 

39 Artemidorus, Onir. 1.1; this is the way that philosophers like Aristotle and Cicero 
understood all dreams (see below). 

40 Artemidorus, Onir. 1.1. 

41 Artemidorus, Onir. 1.2. 

42 A couple of examples will suffice: “If a man dreams that he has the head of a 
lion, wolf, leopard, or elephant, instead of his own, it is auspicious. For a dreamer 
who attempts things beyond his powers will be successful in them and, as a result of 
his superiority, will gain many advantages” (Artemidorus, Onir. 1.37); “Bees mean good 
luck for farmers and beekeepers. But for other men, they signify confusion because of 
their hum, wounds because of their sting, and sickness because of their honey and wax” 
(Onır. 2.22). 
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were regarded as revelation in the Graeco-Roman world. Now it is nec- 
essary to examine the counterevidence. Despite his additional claim 
that “exceptions to the attitude of faith in the dream ... are few"? 
Hanson himself provides a rather alarming number of exceptions. 
One could argue, however, that Hanson’s claim does not give adequate 
attention to contrary evidence—evidence suggesting that dream-visions 
were not always regarded as revelation from another realm. Begin- 
ning with Homer, one observes literary characters doubting the veracity 
of dream-visions. Indeed, similar suspicions arise in a variety of mate- 
rial from Homer to the Greek novel. Certainly, one does not find this 
explicit suspicion of dream-visions as frequently as one finds the accep- 
tance of their revelatory power. The persistent presence of these suspi- 
cions, however, demands attention. 

The earliest dispute over the revelatory nature of dream-visions in 
Graeco-Roman literature is found in Homer, Od. 19. To her own hus- 
band, Odysseus, still disguised as an old man, Penelope relates a dream 
in which an eagle comes and kills the twenty geese that live and eat 
in the palace. The dream ends with its own interpretation that the 
geese are the suitors and the eagle is Odysseus himself. When Pene- 
lope asks her “elderly guest” to interpret this dream, he tells her that 
it purports exactly what the eagle told her: Odysseus will return and 
wreak havoc and destruction upon the suitors. Penelope’s response is 
remarkably cautious: 

Eeiv ^, Ñ vov uèv Svetgor Gunyavor åxortóuvðo 
yiyvovt ’, OVÖE TL TAVTA TEAELETOL AvOQWMsMOLOL. 
orai yao TE zou AUEVNUWV Eloiv Öveigwv' 

ai UEV yào REEAHEOOL TETEUXATAL, ai ô’ £Aéqavtv 
TOV ot uév x” EZADWor SiG MELOTOD éAéqovroc, 
ot 6’ €Aeqaigovtat, ëne ° duodavta péQovteEc: 
ot dé bid Eeovóv xeoóov EAdwor Sieate, 


#3 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1398. 

+ In addition to observations about the Homeric example from Od. 19 (see below) 
and later “imitations” of this passage, Hanson also notes: that dream interpreters 
usually had a special category reserved for “non-significant” dreams, and that various 
philosophers criticize belief in dreams (e.g, Plato [although his criticism tends to be 
inconsistent], Aristotle, and Cicero). See Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1398-1400. 

4 This is odd, especially since Hanson notes some of the passages that will be 
examined in this section (e.g, Homer, Od. 19 and Virgil, Aen. 6). Apparently, Hanson 
did not consider the extant evidence of suspicion significant enough to counter his 
claim. Something similar is seen in the later work of Kelsey (see chapter 2 below). He 
discusses texts like Od. 19, but does not acknowledge that they call into question general 
claims of faith in dream-visions. 
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ot 6’ tuna «oaítvovot, PEOTWV öte xév vic tnta. 
GAA’ Euol oOx. Evreüdev touar aivov övergov 
EIdENEV' 1] x’ Gomaotov uoi xai marði yévovro. t6 


Oh Stranger, dreams are inscrutable and confusing, 

nor do all of them result in anything for people. 

For there are two gates of phantom dreams: 

One has been made of horn, the other of ivory. 

The dreams which come through that of sawn ivory 

are deceptive, since they bring things that will not be fulfilled. 
The ones that come forth through that of polished horn, however, 
bring about actual results when some mortal sees them. 

But I do not think the shocking dream came to me thence; 

it would be a welcome sign for me and for my child if it did. 


It 1s interesting to note that Penelope does not merely doubt the verac- 
ity of her own dream. Rather, she is commenting on the general relia- 
bility of dream messages. This is all the more striking when one consid- 
ers that Penelope is not questioning the otherworldly origin of dreams. 
According to her suggestion, all dreams originate in the nether realm.” 
Some simply offer messages that are never destined to come to pass. It 
is difficult to determine the full influence of this passage on later litera- 
ture. It was certainly well known in antiquity—a fact attested by Virgil's 
allusion to this passage several hundred years later: 


Sunt geminae Somni portae, quarum altera fertur 
cornea, qua ueris facilis datur exitus umbris, 
altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes. 

his ibi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna, 

ille viam secat ad navis sociosque revisit.*? 


There are two gates of Sleep: one of which is said 

to be made of horn, through which easy passage is given to true sem- 
blances; 

the other is beautiful, made of shining ivory; 

but [it is from here that] the shades send false dreams to the world 
above. 

When all had been said, Anchises then accompanied his son 


46 Homer, Od. 19.560-569. 

47 For Homer, dreams dwell in the ios öveigwv (“village of dreams"; see Od. 24.11— 
14). In these epics, there are personified dreams (presumably from this region [one 
could perhaps understand the “destructive dream" of Il. 2.6 as one of these figures]), 
and dream images fashioned by one of the gods (e.g., Od. 4.797-841). 

48 Virgil, Aen. 6.893-899. 
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and one Sibyl, and sent them out through the ivory gate. 
Passing that way, the man returned to his ships and associates. 


In addition to the many other texts that may contain allusions to 
Od. 19,? there are a number of other texts ranging across several 
centuries and genres that call dream-vision messages into question.” 
Herodotus offers an interesting example. In Hist. 7.10-17, Artabanus 
attempts to dissuade Xerxes from marshalling an expedition against 
the Greeks. Xerxes has had a dream in which he has been instructed 
not to disband his expedition against Greece. He is so disturbed by this 
dream that he asks Artabanus to wear his clothes, sit on his throne, 
and then sleep on his bed; Xerxes’ assumption is that the dream will 
appear also to Artabanus, if indeed it is from the gods. Artabanus’ 
first response is to question the revelatory nature of this dream at the 
very source: nemiavjoða vita yáMota odao ai Spies TOV Óveipótov, 
tå "is fiuéonc Poovticer (“These visions of dreams most accustomed to 
swirl around [us], these are things one thinks about during the day’”).*! 
Artabanus is shortly contradicted by a visitation of Xerxes’ dream 
image,” but this suggestion that dreams are only remnants of one’s 
conscious thoughts is very similar to the philosophical perspective later 
expressed by Aristotle. 

Aristotle discusses dream-visions in two short philosophical trea- 
tises: On Dreams and On Prophecy in Sleep. In On Dreams, Aristotle dis- 
cusses the psychobiological processes at work in dreams, and argues 
that dreams are not at all related to human perception (1.e., percep- 
tion of entities from another realm), but to imagination (tò qavraou- 
x0v).? In On Prophecy in Sleep, he argues more specifically against the 
revelatory power of dreams. Here, Aristotle turns from scientific discus- 
sion to rational argumentation. Admitting that some might be tempted 


^9 Hanson suggests that the following contain such allusions or imitations: Lucian, 
Ver. hist. 2.32-33; Plato, Charm. 173a; Sophocles, El. 645; Horace, Carm. 3.27.41. 

50 In the discussion that follows, I will refer only to clear disputations of dream- 
visions. Related to this question, however, is the general trustworthiness of communi- 
cations from the gods. Note, for example, the beginning of Hesiod's Theogony, in which 
the Muses refer to themselves as capable of making falsehood seem true: ióuev pevden 
TOAAG Aéyew &ropovw Óuoia (“we know how to say many false things just like they were 
true” [Theog. 27]). 

5! Herodotus, Hist. 7.16. 

? Like Homer, I. 2, this passage contains various layers. In this case, it is the 
character who dismisses the dream-vision, and the narrator who supports it. 

53 Artistotle, On Dreams 459a. 
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to believe that prophecy (fj yavtxń) can occur through dreams simply 
because “all or many” people believe this is so, Aristotle counters that 
there is no “rational cause" for such belief.” He maintains that if god 
did send messages in dreams, they would be sent to the “best and 
wisest” people (oi BeAtiotoı «oi Poovyurmtator).* Instead, dreams come 
to all manner of people. Dreams can indeed “come true,” but only to 
the extent that dreams can stimulate the mind to follow a particular 
course of action after one wakes. 

Two centuries later, Cicero picked up Aristotle’s argument and of- 
fered an even more scathing declamation against the revelatory power 
of dreams in De Divinatione.*’ Throughout this work, Cicero character- 
izes divination as superstition.? Cicero's own argument against divina- 
tion follows and expands many of the points already made by Aristo- 
tle.” The entire argument is quite lengthy; of importance here is the 
discussion of dreams in Book 2. 

The position Cicero argues against primarily in this text is the posi- 
tive view of dreams held by the Stoics. For the Stoics, the human soul 1s 
an emanation of the divine soul. Between the two exists a certain ovu- 
naveta (“affinity”) that allows communication from one to the other: 
this communication can happen in the form of dreams.‘ What about 
dreams that never seem to amount to anything? In the Stoic view, 
some dreams are revelatory and others are not.®! This is the weak link 
that Cicero attacks. It makes no sense, he argues, to suggest that some 
dreams come from god, but that others arise from natural causes within 


54 Aristotle, On Prophecy in Sleep 462b. It is interesting to note that this bit of negative 
evidence (i.e., an explicit argument against the revelatory power of dreams) provides 
evidence that many did believe that dreams were revelatory. 

55 Aristotle, On Prophecy in Sleep 462b. 

56 Aristotle, On Prophecy in Sleep 4632. 

57 Tt should be noted that dreams are only one type of divination discussed in this 
treatise. 

58 As William Armistead Falconer has observed, this characterization is all the more 
interesting since Cicero himself served as an augur The concession was primarily 
political: “augury and auspices ... were engrafted on the Roman constitution and 
[Cicero] advocated their observance because of his belief in obedience to law and 
because, as a member of the aristocratic party, he thought augury and auspices the 
best means of controlling the excesses of democracy” (Cicero, De Senectute, De Amicitia, 
De Divinatione [trans. William Armistead Falconer; LCL; New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 
1923], 216). 

59 Cicero even refers explicitly to Aristotle’s work when he suggests that dreams 
result from the soul’s inability to remain inactive during sleep (Div. 2.62.128). 

60 Cicero, Div. 2.58.119; cf. 2.60.124. 

9! Cicero, Div. 2.62.127. 
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the body. Either all dreams come from god, and god is thus responsible 
for both deceptive and true dreams, or all dreams arise from natural 
causes. Since the former seems to Cicero completely contradictory, he 
concludes that dreams arise solely from natural causes. Like Aristotle, 
Cicero concedes that dreams can “come true,” but he suggests that this 
is mere coincidence.®* More forcefully than Aristotle, Cicero concludes: 
“Therefore, let this divination by dreams be rejected along with the 
rest." 

The philosophical discussions of Aristotle and Cicero offer a com- 
plex picture of the understanding of dream-visions in the Graeco- 
Roman world. They argue that dreams cannot be viewed as revelation 
from divine or otherworldly sources; at the same time, both authors 
acknowledge a widespread belief in the revelatory power of dream- 
visions in their contemporary cultures. As evidence for varying beliefs 
in dream-visions, these texts reflect a complexity similar to the passage 
from Homer, //. 2 discussed above. This is not to suggest that beliefs in 
dream-visions were consistent during the several centuries from Homer 
to Cicero. Clearly, it would be a mistake to equate belief in the ôñ- 
uoc oveigwv (“village of dreams") with the Stoic ovunadeia (“affinity”). 
Likewise, it would be a mistake to equate the suspicion of dream-visions 
expressed in Homer, Od. 19 with that found in Aristotle’s On Prophecy in 
Sleep; the suspicion expressed toward dream-visions in each respective 
text is based on radically different criteria. What these texts share in 
common, along with Herodotus’ story in Hist. 7 and Cicero's Div., is 
an explicit disputation of the reliability of messages received in dream- 
visions. 

Since the previous discussion of positive references to dream-visions 
included Hyperides’ defense of Euxenippus (the fourth century Athe- 
nian accused of falsifying a dream report), it is also necessary to men- 
tion that patience with references to dream-visions in judicial rhetoric 
wore thin in the Roman period. Both Seneca and Quintilian repu- 
diate the use of dream-visions as a color (“a palliative”; “a pretext, 
or excuse”)® in legal cases. Seneca says of Junius Otho: “Wherever 
he lacked a pretext, he described a dream.” Quintilian argues more 


62 Cicero, Div. 2.62.127. 

63 Cicero, Div. 2.68.141. 

6t Cicero, Div. 2.72.148: Explodatur igitur haec quoque somniorum divinatio pariter 
cum ceteris. 

65 For a discussion of this term in rhetorical texts, see OLD, s.v. “color.” 

96 Seneca, Controversiae 7.7.15 (ubicumque illum defecerat color, somnium narrabat). 
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forcefully: “Pretexts of dreams and superstitions are so easy [to fabri- 
cate] that they diminish the authority [of an argument]. 

There are other passages that supply evidence for the suspicion of 
dream-visions in Graeco-Roman literature, but that do so in a slightly 
different way. The passages discussed above treat the subject of dream- 
visions intentionally. Perhaps even more compelling are less purposeful, 
passing references to suspicion of dream-visions. The following two 
texts provide good examples. 

In book 7 of his Roman Antiquities, Dionysius of Halicarnassus de- 
scribes a troubled period of pestilence and disease at Rome. An ill 
farmer, named Titus Latinius, is brought to the council chamber of 
the senate. He relates a series of dreams in which he has been told 
by Jupiter Capitolinus to inform his fellow citizens that a recent reli- 
gious procession was inadequate and displeasing to him, and that they 
must perform the rites again. Dionysius says that the farmer dismissed 
the first such dream: a$16g 5’ £x tov Üxvov Epynoev åvaotàs tag * où- 
dev Hyjoaotat TO 6vag, GA’ £v TL TOV MOAAMV xoi AnarnA@v onxoAoetv 
(“But when he awoke, he said that he disregarded the dream, assuming 
it was one of many deceitful dreams”). Dionysius presents this story 
from a very sympathetic perspective, as though it was, in fact, a mes- 
sage from Jupiter, and one that required obedient compliance. Still, it is 
interesting to note that Titus Latinius first “assumes” (ünoAoßeiv) that it 
is simply “one of many deceitful” dreams (ëv tt vv TOALOV xai Anarm- 
Nov). 

A similar reference is found in Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe. In 
3.7, Chariton describes a dream in which Callirhoe sees Chaereas 
bound in chains. Her interpretation is that the chains signify Chaereas’ 
death, and this dream “message” brings her tremendous grief. After 
this description, however, the narrator mentions Callirhoe’s lingering 
hope: aeguomace ÖE tò nEvdog EAnig Tot Taya Liv éxetvov xal Wevdd- 
veloov auınv yeyovevaı (“Hope that perhaps he was alive, and that she 
had had a false dream, diminished her grief”). As with dreams in 
other Greek novels, it is not the dream itself that turns out to be false in 


67 Quintilian, Inst. 4.2.94 (somniorum et superstitionum colores ipsa iam facilitate 
auctoritatem perdiderunt). 

68 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 7.68.4. Earnest Cary translates the latter part 
of this sentence “looking upon it as one of the deceitful dreams that are so common” 
(Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities [trans. Earnest Cary; LCL; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1943], 4:353). 

$9 The term wevddveigog is interesting in itself. According to the TLG, the word 
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this case, but the character’s interpretation of it. Chariton’s use of the 
term »pevóóvetooc (“false dream") is striking, nevertheless. 

Whereas the references found in Od. 19, Hist. 7.16, Aristotle, and 
Cicero dispute the general reliability of dreams in an explicit fash- 
ion, these last two examples offer perhaps an even stronger argument 
against Hanson's generic conclusions. Neither text sets out to devalue 
dream-visions. In fact, the dream-visions in both passages do presage 
events to come. What 1s interesting 1s that both disclose a common 
belief that some dreams are “deceptive.” 


Scholarly Attempts to Treat this Diverse Evidence 


As noted earlier, in spite of significant evidence to the contrary, Han- 
son concludes that *the dream experience is universal and 1s matched 
by an almost universal belief in the dream as divine or supernatural,"? 
and that “exceptions to the attitude of faith in the dream ... are few.””! 
To draw such conclusions in spite of all evidence to contrary is unhelp- 
ful. Out of the hundreds of references to dream-visions in Greck lit- 
erature through the end of the first century CE, the descriptions sup- 
porting Hanson’s claim surely outnumber the exceptions. As Hanson 
observes: “this assertion stands ... if only because dreams deemed non- 
significant were not worthy of reporting." The real problem with Han- 
son's claim is that it diminishes the importance of the contrary evidence 
and obscures the spectrum of beliefs regarding dream-visions in non- 
Jewish Graeco-Roman culture. It 1s to say that people of the Graeco- 
Roman world believed dream-visions to be revelatory, except when they 
did not. Instead, it 1s important to allow the evidence to speak for itself 
and to deal with the questions that arise from this evidence. On this 
point, the discussions of E.R. Dodds and Angelo Brelich are more illu- 
minating. 

Despite his frequent application of psychological (and especially 
Freudian) theories to the extant evidence,” Dodds offers a more bal- 


occurs only in this passage. That Chariton would coin such a term, however, would 
seem to indicate a certain amount of suspicion of dreams in the underlying culture. 

70 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1396. 

7! Thid., 1398. 

72 Thid., 1396 n. 4. 

73 Dodds's own disclaimer written in 1950 rings with almost prophetic accuracy: 
“To my fellow-professionals I perhaps owe some defence of the use of which I have 
made in several places of recent anthropological and psychological observations and 
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anced view of dreams in ancient Greece. Beginning with the earliest lit- 
erature, Dodds observes conflicting descriptions of dreams even within 
the Homeric epics.’* He argues that these tensions are not the result 
of developing beliefs in antiquity (whereby Od. 19 would be regarded 
as later than Od. 4). Rather, Dodds contends that such texts suggest “a 
distinction between different types of dream-experience ... between sig- 
nificant and nonsignificant dreams.”” Less sensational than Hanson’s 
claim of widespread faith in dreams, Dodds’s assertion fits better with 
the available evidence. 

One of the most interesting studies of dreams in the Graeco-Roman 
world is that of Angelo Brelich.’”° Brelich begins his discussion with an 
important caveat: 


theories... . I see here good reason to be cautious in applying to the Greeks gener- 
alizations based on non-Greek evidence, but none for the withdrawal of Greek schol- 
arship into a self-imposed isolation... . If the truth is beyond our grasp, the errors 
of to-morrow are still to be preferred to the errors of yesterday; for error in the sci- 
ences is only another name for the progressive approximation to truth" (The Greeks 
and the Irrational [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1951], viii-ix). S.R.E. Price 
clearly articulates the problems surrounding the application of such theories (especially 
Freudian psychology) to ancient cultures: “The acceptance of the universal claims of 
psychology, and the imposition of its theories on other societies, presents two serious 
problems. First ... the imposition of [such a] theory on ancient Greece is unlikely 
to be informative historically. ... it cannot make sense of the cultural configurations 
specific to that society... . Second, there is the problem of the status of Freudian the- 
ory. The peculiarly asocial, apolitical nature of Freud’s theory of dreams is explica- 
ble in terms both of Freud’s own biography and of the general political context of 
his day. Such historicizing of Freud suggests ... that his theories may be culturally 
rather specific” (“The Future of Dreams: From Freud to Artemidorus," in Before Sex- 
uality: The Construction of Erotic Experience in the Ancient World [ed. David M. Halperin, 
John J. Winkler, and Froma Zeitlin; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990], 368— 
369). In Dodds’s defense, he does eschew the use of Freudian classifications at certain 
points in his analysis (Greeks and the Irrational, 103). At other points, however, Freudian 
terminology is incorporated seamlessly into his discussion (104). Perhaps what is most 
disturbing to the modern reader is Dodds’s tendency to sound like ethnographers of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, drawing “helpful” analogies between 
Greek descriptions of dream experience and those of “contemporary primitives” (103). 
(For the influence of such anthropologists on Dodds, see Greeks and the Irrational, 121 
n. 3.) 
7* Cf, for example, the dream texts of Homer, Od. 4 and 19 cited above. 

75 Dodds, Greeks and the Irrational, 106-107. To support his claim that this distinction 
persisted “throughout antiquity,” Dodds cites sources like Herodotus, Hist. 7.16, Artemi- 
dorus, and Macrobius. 

76 Angelo Brelich, “The Place of Dreams in the Religious World Concept of the 
Greeks,” in The Dream and Human Societies (ed. G.E. von Grunebaum and Roger Caillois; 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1966), 293-301. 
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In a complex civilization like that of ancient Greece which developed, 
and therefore stratified, with extraordinary rapidity, no one expects to 
find just one attitude toward any phenomenon or a simple answer to 
any problem. In each particular case there is inevitably an extended 
range of subtle differences of opinion which leads from one position to 
its opposite.’’ 


Rather than asserting a general conclusion about the acceptance of 
dreams in this period, Brelich begins with a question: Why does one 
find tension over the reliability of dreams as early as the Homeric lit- 
erature, and find that dreams are suggested to mean the opposite of 
what they appear to mean in later oneirocritical assessments like that 
of Artemidorus??? His interest in this particular question is that it gets 
to the root of what he regards as a “specifically Greek cultural orienta- 
tion."? The answer, for Brelich, lies in the “specifically Greek” concep- 
tualization of the temporal and spatial origin of dreams: “To archaic 
Greek consciousness, dreams belonged to the spatial and temporal 
peripheries of the cosmos, to the antiworld that surrounds the world, 
to the antireality that is found outside real time and real space.” For 
Homer, the “village of dreams" (örjuog Öveigwv) lies past the Okeanos, 
near the meadow of asphodel, realm of the dead.*! Temporally, Dreams 
are included in certain genealogies of Greek mythology: for Hesiod, 
Dreams are the children of Night, as are Destiny, Doom, and Death.” 
Dreams, therefore, are located in spatial and temporal proximity to 
other ambivalent forces. As a result, they can be related to both pos- 
itive and negative perceptions of the supernatural.’ Brelich’s analysis is 
both thought-provoking and beneficial, and provides a fair treatment of 
evidence related to questions about beliefs in the revelatory power of 
dreams. 


77 [bid., 293. Although he does not mention it in this passage, Brelich includes beliefs 
in dreams during the Roman period in his assessment. 

78 Thid., 294-295. 

79 [bid., 294. 

99 Tbid., 300. 

9! Ibid., 298; see Homer, Od. 24.11-14. Similar spatial locations are found in Virgil 
(Aen. 6) and Ovid (Metam. 11). 

82 Brelich, “The Place of Dreams,” 299; see Hesiod, Theog. 212. 

83 Brelich, “The Place of Dreams,” 300-301. 
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Assessment of Dream-Visions in Graeco-Roman Culture 


To summarize the evidence discussed thus far, it is important to note 
a number of developments. Because the purpose of this inquiry is to 
determine the general attitudes toward dream-visions in antiquity, evi- 
dence for and against the belief in dream-visions as a reliable medium 
of revelation has been presented synchronically. It may be helpful now 
to summarize this evidence diachronically. In the earliest Greek litera- 
ture surveyed, the works of Homer, dreams were understood as com- 
ing from the nether regions. According to Penelope’s speech in Od. 
19, some were considered reliable and others were not—and this issue 
of reliability is paramount for the present discussion. Their reliability, 
however, had nothing to do with their source. They all came from the 
same place, but came via two different gates; their path determined 
whether they offered a true glimpse of future events. 

By the Hellenistic period, attitudes toward dream-visions had polar- 
ized somewhat. The philosophical writings of Aristotle and Cicero 
reveal contempt for the idea that dream-visions have any revelatory 
capacity whatsoever. Both argue that dreams are merely physiologi- 
cal, that they stem from the activity of the mind during sleep. Their 
contempt, however, also indicates a corresponding belief in the power 
of dreams in the surrounding culture. Added to this “silent” evidence 
is an abundance of data confirming belief in the revelatory nature of 
dream-visions. ‘These data are found in a broad cross-section of evi- 
dence, including literary references, temple inscriptions, and juridical 
material. 

By the second century C.E., there is evidence that dream interpre- 
tation had evolved into an elaborate “science” in the eyes of some. 
Arguing for a definite distinction between dreams that reveal some- 
thing of the future (6veigot) and those that do not (évimvot), Artemi- 
dorus devised an encyclopedic list of dream symbols and their mean- 
ing for people in various circumstances. In the process of evaluating 
this broad body of evidence, the present discussion suggests that the 
theories of Dodds and Brelich reflect the diversity of data better than 
the oversimplification of Hanson. Having examined both positive and 
negative evaluations of the revelatory nature of dream-visions in non- 
Jewish, Graeco-Roman literature, it is necessary now to examine the 
various perspectives found in Jewish texts. 
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Dream-visions in Jewish Literature 


Evidence from Jewish Scripture 


As noted in the introduction, there are a number of Greek terms used 
to describe dream-visions. A similar variety of Hebrew terms is found 
in Jewish Scripture.*! The most frequent examples are verbs and nouns 
formed on the roots nm, n^n, and 8x7. Luke’s preferred term, ögaua, 


9* My use of the term “Jewish Scripture” rather than “Hebrew Bible” is based on 
a linguistic concern. By “Jewish Scripture,” I do mean texts later canonized in the 
Hebrew Bible. However, Greek is the only language we can be certain Luke knew. 
Luke’s quotations of, and direct allusions to, the LXX indicate that he was familiar 
with the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible. Since we cannot be sure that Luke 
knew Hebrew, or had access to Hebrew Scripture, I will use the term Jewish Scripture 
and will include the LXX in quotations of this material. Also, I do not mean to suggest 
that only eventually canonized material was regarded as “Scripture.” Instead, I am 
using this term to distinguish the canonical material from other texts discussed below 
(e.g, OTA, DSS, OTP). 

The subject of dream-visions in Jewish Scripture raises a number of questions. Cer- 
tainly, there are significant differences between the complex descriptions of theophanies 
in various parts of the Pentateuch (e.g., Gen 16:7-16 and Ex 19:1-25) and the singular 
mention of the word “vision” to frame prophetic discourses (e.g, Nah 1:1 and Obad 
1). There is a rich diversity in the portrayal of visionary phenomena in these texts. 
The present discussion focuses on the reliability of dream-visions as a source of reve- 
lation. Much of the scholarship that has been done on dreams and visions in Jewish 
Scripture emphasizes very different concerns (e.g., form-critical issues and comparisons 
between the biblical texts and other evidence from antiquity). Therefore, I will engage 
this scholarship only in a limited way. 

Questions of form criticism are discussed in Ernst Ludwig Ehrlich’s Der Traum im 
Alten Testament (BZAW 73; Berlin: Alfred Töpelmann, 1953), and refined further by 
Wolfgang Richter (“Traum und Traumdeutung im AT: Ihre Form und Verwendung,” 
BZ 7 [1963]: 202-220). The following are examples of comparative studies: A. Caquot, 
“Les songes et leur interpretation selon Canaan et Israél,” in Les songes et leur interpretation 
(Sources Orientales 2; Paris: Le Seuil, 1959), 101-124; Jerrold Cooper, “Sargon and 
Joseph: Dreams Come True,” in Biblical and Related Studies Presented to Samuel Iwry (ed. 
Ann Kort and Scott Morschauser; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1985), 33-39; and 
A. Jeffers, “Divination by Dreams in Ugaritic Literature and in the Old Testament,” 
IBS 12 (1990): 167-183. 

For excellent discussions of theophany in Jewish Scripture, see the work of James 
Muilenburg (“The Speech of Theophany,” HDB 28 [1964]: 35-47) and his student, 
Kenneth Kuntz (The Self-revelation of God [Philadelphia: Westminster, 1967]). For a 
discussion of theophany emphasizing comparisons with nonbiblical ANE material, 
see Frank M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays in the History of the Religion 
of Israel (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973 [especially chapter 7, “Yahweh 
and BaT”]); see also Patrick D. Miller (The Divine Warrior in Early Israel [Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1973], and Thomas W. Mann (Divine Presence and Guidance in 
Israelite Traditions [Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977]). Theodore Hiebert 
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is used to translate words from all three roots in the LXX.® There is 
some debate in scholarship regarding distinctions between dreams and 
visions in the Hebrew Bible—distinctions especially between derivatives 
of abn and mm.®® Initially, the present study will treat “dreams” (n»n) 
and “visions” (mm and ANS) separately. The question of distinctions 
will then be taken up. The Jewish Scriptures also suggest a variety of 
attitudes toward dreams and visions similar to that found in non-Jewish, 
Graeco-Roman culture. In some texts, dreams and visions are regarded 
as communication from God, conveying messages to be heeded. In 
other passages, dreams and visions are viewed negatively, usually as 
a manipulative tool in the hands of “false prophets.” Examples of both 
are offered below.?” 


provides an interesting study of the relationship between theophany and geography 
(“Theophany in the OT," ABD 6:505-511). 

The visionary aspect of prophetic literature 1s the subject of a great deal of scholar- 
ship, much of it conducted from a socio-historical perspective. See, for example, Paul 
Hanson (The Dawn of Apocaliptic: The Historical and Sociological Roots of Jewish Apocalyptic 
Eschatology [rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979]), Robert Wilson (Prophecy and Society), 
and R.J. Coggins (“Prophecy—True and False,” in Of Prophets’ Visions and the Wisdom of 
Sages: Essays in Honour of R. Norman Whybray on his Seventieth Birthday [ed. H.A. McKay 
and D.J.A. Clines; JSOTSup 162; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993], 80-94). 
For an excellent overview of issues related to later apocalyptic literature, see John 
J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (2nd 
ed.; Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans, 1998). 

One of the most comprehensive treatments of dreams in the Jewish material of the 
Hellenistic and imperial periods is that of Frances Flannery-Dailey (Dreamers, Scribes, 
and Priests: Jewish Dreams in the Hellenistic and Roman Eras [Supplements to FSF 90; 
Leiden: Brill, 2004]). Unfortunately, I became aware of this work only after substantially 
completing the present study. My treatment of dream-visions in Jewish texts provides 
background for the primary focus of the present study: dreams-visions in Luke-Acts. 
Thus, the discussion of dream-visions in Jewish Scripture and other Jewish sources 
offered here is necessarily limited. Those who seek a more thorough examination of 
this material will find it in the excellent work of Flannery-Dailey. 

85 Tt is used to translate forms of an only in the Aramaic portions of Daniel. Indeed, 
öooua appears to be a favorite of the LXX translator of Daniel; the term occurs in 
LXX Dan more than in all other Jewish Scripture combined. 

86 See, for example, Jean-Marie Husser’s discussion in Dreams and Dream Narratives in 
the Biblical World (trans. Jill M. Munro; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 145— 
151; and James E. Miller, “Dreams and Prophetic Visions,” Bzb 71 (1990): 401-404. Both 
of these discussions are taken up below. 

87 As noted in the previous section, the purpose of this chapter is to provide general 
information regarding the understanding of dreams and visions in antiquity as back- 
ground for the discussion of relevant material in Luke-Acts. I am interested primarily 
in the final form of the text. Matters relating to source, date, and hypothetical redaction 
will be included minimally, if at all. 
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Positive Evaluations of Dreams 


The most well-known dream interpreter in Jewish Scripture is, of 
course, Joseph. The Joseph cycle contains a number of symbolic, or 
allegorical, dreams fitting Ottoson’s description: “dreams needing inter- 
pretation are almost always experienced by non-Israelites, although the 
dream is sent by the God of Israel.”®® [n Gen 40, the cupbearer and 
baker see dreams that disturb them.*? When they mention their dream 
experiences to Joseph, along with their dismay that they have no access 
to a dream interpreter, he replies: “Do not interpretations belong to 
God? Please recount them to me."* Although the narrator does not 
say explicitly that these dreams are sent by God, the context—Joseph’s 
assertion that interpretation belongs to God, and his correct interpre- 
tation of the dreams—indicates that their dreams contain an accurate 
revelation of the future, and are presumably from a divine source.?! 


88 See Ottoson, “an,” TDOT 4:430. Ottoson asserts that the symbolic dreams of 
Israelites are typically self-explanatory, like Joseph's dreams in Gen 37 (Ibid.). 

89 Gerhard von Rad argued that “the importance which prophetic dreams and 
interpretations of dreams here assume” indicates the “Elohistic” character of Gen 40 
(Genesis: A Commentary [trans. John Marks; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972], 370). 
More recently, this view has been opposed by Robert Gnuse (“Dreams in the Night— 
Scholarly Mirage or Theophanic Formula?: The Dream Report as a Motif of the So- 
called Elohist Tradition,” BZ 39 [1995]: 34). 

9? Gen 40:8 (Y Ninao OND OTN? NIDI / obyi S16 tod Deod Å óuxodqnow adtov 
&ouv; öuynoaode oov uo). Unless otherwise noted, the passages cited in this section will 
reflect my own translation of the Hebrew text. Relevant Hebrew and Greek citations 
will be given in the notes. My choice to translate the Hebrew is based on a desire to 
treat the subject of dream-visions from a broader historical perspective. Luke certainly 
read this material in Greek, but the version of the LXX available to him is open 
to question. Where the LXX differs significantly from the Hebrew, that text will be 
discussed in the notes as well. 

Verse 8 is key for Westermann’s interpretation of Gen 40: “The author who has 
inserted the dream motif into his narrative is at the same time a theologian in his own 
right... . Joseph is saying that God’s action is not confined to human institutions... . 
God can confer the gift of interpreting dreams on anyone; he can work on any person 
through another” (Genesis 3750: A Commentary [trans. John J. Scullion, S.J.; Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1986], 79). Viewing the passage from a slightly different angle, von Rad 
considered Joseph’s answer “completely polemic” (Genesis, 371). Brueggemann suggests 
even greater theological import than Westermann. He argues that the dreams in Gen 
40 are “theonomous”: “They have to do with God and God's rule. They tell what God 
will do, albeit in the rule of the Pharaoh. They claim that only God knows the future 
and only God decides the future” (Genesis, 323). 

9! Nahum Sarna compares this passage to Gen 37:5-11, about which he observes: 
“God does not figure explicitly in the content of [Joseph's dream]; yet it is taken for 
granted that He is the source of the message being conveyed" (Genesis: The Traditional 
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The next example may seem initially counterintuitive. In Num 12:6- 
8, the LORD elevates Moses in response to the dissent of Miriam and 
Aaron. The primary point of the passage seems to be to show that 
Moses is far closer to God than is any other prophet. The LORD 
speaks “mouth to mouth” with Moses, and Moses “looks upon the 
form of the LORD.” The contrast drawn between verses 6 and 8 
indicates that Moses has a more intimate communication with God 
than do prophets. In this passage, therefore, one finds an ambivalent 
portrayal of prophetic dreams. There can be no question that they 
come from God: “When you have a prophet, I, the LORD, will make 
myself known to him in a vision; in a dream I will speak with him.”® At 
the same time, however, God’s communication with Moses is elevated 
through a subtle denigration of dream revelation: “Face to face I speak 
with him, my message apparent rather than obscure. He sees the form 
of the LORD. Why, therefore, were you not afraid to speak against my 
servant, Moses?” (12:8). For the purpose of the present discussion, it is 


Hebrew Text with the New JPS Translation. Commentary by Nahum M. Sarna [Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1989], 256). Sarna’s work also includes the same general- 
ization that has been discussed at length earlier in this chapter. Commenting on the 
tension between Joseph and his brothers, Sarna notes: “The third and most menacing 
source of discord was Joseph’s dreams. This situation is easily understood when viewed 
against the cultural background of the times. Everywhere the dream was recognized 
as a means of divine communication... . The predictive aspect of dreams was univer- 
sally assumed in the ancient world, and this was reason enough for the brothers to 
take Joseph seriously” (256). Even in this same comment, Sarna suggests an apparent 
contradiction to the preceding statement: “However, since the dream was also recog- 
nized to be inseparable from the personality of the dreamer, reflecting his own needs 
and wishes, Joseph bore, in the eyes of his brothers, a measure of responsibility for 
his highly egocentric vision of superiority and lordship” (256). Even more contradic- 
tory is Sarna’s later comment: “The possibility of an idle dream was recognized by the 
ancients” (257). He suggests that this is the reason why dreams in the Joseph cycle come 
in pairs. Sarna offers supporting evidence for neither of these observations. 

92 Num 12:8 (v2? MT niam NN NY] AN 5279278 n7 98 MD / oróuo xaxà oröna 
ÀoM(oo adta, Ev eios xai od à alvıyuaTov, xai thv 5ó&av xvgiov eiSev). 

% Num 12:6 (277278 ova YTINN TOR AN Wa MTM DRM ANTON / gov yévytau 
AEOPNTNS VUdV xvolo, Ev 6QGUATL oT Yvoodıjoonau nal Ev Ünv Aoddjoo att). 

9 Baruch A. Levine observes the play on words in verses 6 and 8. God speaks 
to the prophets in dreams and visions (mar’ah); but God speaks “clearly” (bemar'eh) to 
Moses, rather than in “riddles” (chiddot) (Numbers 1-20: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary [AB 4A; New York: Doubleday, 1993], 331). Dennis T. Olson draws a 
comparison with the message of Jesus in the NT: “The difference between Moses’ direct 
communication with God and other prophets to whom God spoke only in dreams and 
visions finds a parallel in the function of Jesus’ parables about the kingdom of God... . 
“To you it has been given to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
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more important that this passage affirms dreams and visions as a way 
in which God communicates with prophets.” 

Another positive presentation of dreams is found in the story of 
Solomon at Gibeon (1Kgs 3:4-14). After sacrificing, Solomon falls 
asleep at Gibeon, and the Lord “appeared to Solomon in a dream of 
the night and said, Ask what I should give you” (1Kgs 3:5). Solomon 
asks for “an understanding mind” so that he might govern God’s 
people (3:9). The Lord is pleased that Solomon requested wisdom, 
rather than long life or riches (3:10-11). In response, the Lord grants 
Solomon the wisdom for which he asks, as well as wealth and longevity 
(3:11-14). The Lord not only grants these things to Solomon, but grants 
them to an exceptional degree: in terms of wisdom, wealth, and honor, 
the Lord decrees that no one past or future will compare with Solomon 
(3:12-13). This dream narrative, therefore, not only establishes God’s 
approval of Solomon, but even elevates Solomon to the pinnacle of 
human wisdom, wealth, and honor. 

Joel 2:28 [MT 3:1] describes what will happen after the Day of 
the LORD: “And it shall be after this that I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters will prophesy; your 
elderly will dream dreams and your young will see visions.”” This 
prophecy—a prophecy of programmatic importance for the text of 
Acts**—depicts the widespread dissemination of God's spirit resulting 
in widespread prophetic activity. The vehicles of this far-reaching divine 
communication are dreams and visions.” 


» 


has not been given’ (Matt 13:10) 
Knox, 1996], 72). 

% As stated above, I am concerned with the final form of the text. For an argument 
that these verses may be a later interpolation, see Husser, Dreams and Dream Narratives, 
146-147. 

% Mordechai Cogan discusses some of the comparisons drawn between this account 
and other ancient literature, particularly the Egyptian Aönigsnovelle. He notes, however, 
that the substance of Solomon’s dream message is unlike Egyptian examples; cf. ANET, 
449 (1 Kings: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary [AB 10; New York: Dou- 
bleday, 2001], 190-191). 

% poom nion no": nonum n2"2 3822 vi- 527 by OMIT NN TYY aelh mm 
TW ninm aan / nal Eotar petà tata xai êxyeð Go tot avetdwatds pov Eri nãoav 
odoxa, xai TEOMPHTEVOOVOLY ot Viol Ov, xai at Duyatéges Ud, xal oi MEeEoPUTEQOL ouv 
EVUTVLOL EVUTTVLAOBNOOVTAL, xal oi VEAVIOROL DUOV decoets Opovtar. 

98 See Acts 2:14-21. 

9% Commentaries on this passage often compare Joel’s positive view of dreams and 
visions to the negative view found in Jer 23 (this latter passage will be discussed in the 
next section). These comparisons raise interesting questions. Hans Walter Wolff argues: 
“If Joel sees prophetic existence as being established through dreams and visions, the 


(Numbers (Interpretation; Louisville: Westminster John 
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One also finds positive presentations of dreams within the wisdom 
material. In Job 33, Elihu corrects Job, arguing that God does commu- 
nicate with people: “In a dream, a vision of the night, when sleep falls 
on people in bedtime slumbers, then [God] opens their ear and seals 
them in correction.”!® Here one notices first the positive assessment of 
dreams and visions as a form of divine communication. Although these 
are messages of chastisement, they nevertheless come from God and 
are for the benefit of the recipient.!°! It is also interesting that “dream” 
and “vision” are essentially equated in this text, with In serving as an 
appositive of ayn. 

The final examples offered here come from Daniel. The dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Daniel’s interpretation of these dreams, feature 
prominently in the initial chapters of this text. In Dan 2, the king 
dreams a troubling dream (2:1). He then threatens his diviners, con- 
jurers, sorcerers, and Chaldeans with death if they cannot tell him 
both the dream and its interpretation (2:2-13). Before the executions 
take place, the dream and its interpretation are revealed to Daniel in 
a “vision of the night” (2:19). Daniel tells the king that no person can 
do what the king asks; there is, however, “a God in heaven who reveals 
secrets” (2:28). Daniel then proceeds to tell the king that his dream 
portends the rise and fall of kingdoms after his own (2:36-45). In Dan 
4, Nebuchadnezzar has another dream (4:4-18). Daniel interprets this 
dream as a portent of what will happen to the king because of the 
king’s own arrogance: he will be cut off from human society, eat grass 
like an animal, and bathe only in the dew for seven seasons (4:23). 
After these things had come to pass (4:33), Nebuchadnezzar praises 


God (4:34-37). 


Jeremianic polemic against dreamers (Jer 23:25) is apparently completely foreign to 
him; he is rather influenced in this respect by the Torah” (Joel and Amos: A Commentary 
on the Books of the Prophets Joel and Amos [trans. Waldemar Janzen, S. Dean McBride, 
Jr, and Charles A. Muenchow; Hermeneia; Philadephia: Fortress: 1977], 66). For this 
positive image in the Torah, Wolff adduces Num 12:6. James Crenshaw, however, notes 
a difference between Joel and the Torah: “Whether ecstatic prophecy ... dreams ... 
or visions ... the same direct access to YHWH is assumed... . The elitism underlying 
Num 12:6 has completely disappeared in Joel’s formulation” (Joel: A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary [AB 24C; New York: Doubleday, 1995], 165-166). 

100 Job 33:15-16 (mp 1% 23W "vy nimunz muw-5s maT 5bii n7» prin ana 
DAM OOD) DR DA a i) èv pedety vuxtegwij, > Stav mrin dewvoc qópoc Em 
àvðoonovg èni vvotaypátov èni xottys’ TOTE AVARAAUTTEL vobv avdownwv, év £lOgOLV 
póßov torovtois adtovds &&eqófnosv). 


10! See Job 33:17-30. 
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Daniel, however, is not presented only as the interpreter of others’ 
dreams. In 7:1, Daniel dreams of four beasts (7:3-8), and watches as 
the Ancient of Days sits in judgment over these beasts (7:9-12), and 
as the Ancient of Days gives dominion to one like the Son of Man 
(7:13-14). Throughout the book of Daniel, dreams are understood as 
revelations from God. Daniel is the interpreter of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams, but for the interpretation of his own dream he must ask one 
of the figures standing in the presence of the Ancient of Days (7:16).'% 
Although the interpreter may change, the source and reliability of all of 
these dream experiences remains absolute. As with the example from 
Job, it is also important to observe that dream (aon) and vision (wm) 
are used interchangeably in this apocalyptic text." Having seen pos- 
itive evaluations of dreams across a broad spectrum of Jewish Scrip- 
ture, it is necessary to examine texts where dreams are portrayed nega- 
tively. 


Negative Evaluations of Dreams 


Many of the negative statements about dreams in Jewish Scripture are 
found in warnings against false prophecy. These texts are difficult to 
interpret as evidence of a general attitude toward dreams. They reveal 
negative associations between dreams and false prophecy, but do not 
specifically eliminate the possibility that dreams can reveal the will of 
God. Despite this ambiguity, this evidence is important inasmuch as it 
informs a broad understanding of dreams in Jewish literature. 

The writer of Deut 13, for example, does not say that dreams are evil 
or misleading per se. Rather, they can be a tool in the hand of those who 
might lead the Israelites astray: 


If a prophet or a dreamer of dreams should arise among you and give 
you a sign or a portent, and the sign or portent he tells you comes to 
pass, so that he says, “Let us follow after other gods whom you do not 
know and let us serve them,” do not listen to this prophet or this dreamer 


102 As C.L. Seow observes: “Now the servant of God is not one who proclaims the 
Word of God to others, but one who receives it. Daniel does stand not (sic) over and 
against the wicked, he stands with them in being subject to divine will for all humanity. 
Indeed, the solution to the mystery of the dream visions will come not from a gifted 
earthly sage, which is how Daniel is portrayed in chapters 1-6, but from a celestial 
intermediary” (Daniel [WBC; Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2003], 101). 

105 The phrase “vision of [one’s] head" (Ux wr) is often used as an appositive for 
“dream” (n^n) and vice versa in the Aramaic text; see, for example, Dan 2:28, 4:2, and 


7:1. 
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of dreams. The Lord your God is testing you to know whether you love 
the Lord your God with all of your heart and with all of your soul.!?* 


Rather than questioning dreams as a phenomenon— even a legitimate 
prophetic phenomenon—this passage warns against trusting any div- 
inatory dreams suggesting that the Israelites worship other deities. In- 
deed, the nature or origin of these dreams is not the focal point of this 
text. Although 13:3 says that such messages are a means by which the 
LORD might “test” the Israelites, this text does not identify God as 
the source of the dreams in question.!® Instead, the audience is given 
a simple standard: diviners or dreamers who suggest the worship of 
other gods are not to be trusted. Although it does not denigrate dreams 
altogether, this text does indicate clearly that some dreams must be 
regarded with suspicion—they must be regarded as experiences that do 
not reveal the will of God. 

A similar, and even more emphatic, message regarding the use of 
dreams is found in Jeremiah 23: 


I have heard what the prophets said, prophesying lies in my name: “T 
have dreamed. I have dreamed.” How long will it be in the hearts of 
the prophets to prophesy falsehood, to be prophets of deceit? They think 
they will make my people forget my name with their dreams that they 
recount to one another, even as their ancestors forgot my name for the 
sake of Baal. Let the prophet who has a dream recount it; let the one 


who has my word speak my true word. What is grain in relation to straw, 
says the LORD.!96 


104 Deut 13:1-3 [MT 13:2-4] (pin ÀN nis TYN yo mien ayh ir wan q39p2 mp7? 
073490 nn SUR ON OTN “INN n25) SONY TYR T37700N nom NINT Nm 
nyt? Dank DDN mm ne > NAAT ainn “abin- ES ir NTT IAT "0237 ON youn xD 
‚asvaı- 522) 09329- 523 OD TON myrm-nw maak aan / dav dé dvaoıf v ooi neopens 
N évunviatóuevoc è évónviov xoi 5@ oor onuetov i) TEoag xoi ey TO onpetov i] TÒ 1épac, Ô 
EhGANOEV noòs oè AEYOV TOQEVDpEV xai LateevowpEV BEoics EtEQOLC, OUS oUx OLÖATE, OLX 
axovoeode TOV Aóyov ToD NEOYPNTOV xeivov T] Tod EVUNVIALOUEVOU TO EVUNVIOV EXEIVO, 
St merg e. xúoros 6 Üeóc buds eidévan ei GyanGte xbeLtov tov Deov ouv EE öns tS 
ragdlag ouv xoi € Sing tis Wuyfic ouv). 

105 Cf. Micaiah ben Imlah’s description of a “lying spirit” (1p¥ rr sent out by God 
to deceive Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs 22:17-23). 

106 Jer 23:25-28 ("719 nad noon Thx SPY NWI DRUT DRUT IMRT NN NYY 
WN aniona "ID MYTNN mad) mapmn: ias n»n "wein pen NI) Dga ‘aba vn "Dh 
WR) abn "ev p nion INN” WN Nam: yaa ny- DN nix ur SWN ny WN neo 
à moognteviovow ani to óvóuoat uov i yeus ‘nonce fvunmaodunv EvUNVIOV. EWS MOTE 
Zotar Ev XAQSLA TOV MEOPHTOV TOV TEOMHTEVOVIOV WEVÖT xoi Ev TH TEoMNTEVvEW AUTOUG 
ta Dedjpata xagdiacg avtHv; vóv Aoyicouévov tod éextradéodat tod vóuov uov Ev toic 
évurviots AUT@V, å Sinyotvto EXAOTOG TH AANOLov adtod, xoxo EmeAadovto OL TATEQEG 
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As in Deut 13, this passage offers warnings against the use of dreams 
by “false prophets.” This text is more explicit about the source of 
these dreams. In v. 25, there is a description of prophets attempting to 
support their prophecy with claims that they have received information 
in dreams. Verse 26, however, states that these are prophets of the 
deceit of their own hearts. This may imply that these prophets are 
making up their dreams, but v. 28 would suggest that the dreams are 
real, rather than mere fabrications. Although this depiction of dreams 
is more emphatically negative than that found in Deut 13, the passage 
as a whole is more concerned with the issue of false prophecy.’ As far 
as dreams are concerned, they seem here to be denigrated as a source 
of revelation. 

A very negative view of dreams is also found in so-called Second 
Zechariah: “the diviners see (nm) falsehood and worthless dreams.” 18 
This statement is augmented by further denigrations of prophecy in 


13:3-4: 
Ifa man prophesies again, his father and mother who bore him will say 
to him, “you will not live, because you utter deception in the name of 
the LORD.” His father and mother who bore him will cut him down 
when he prophesies. It will happen on that day that the prophets will be 
ashamed, each one of his vision when he prophesies. They will not wear 
the hairy cloak in order to deceive.!?? 


What is perhaps most perplexing about these passages is their dis- 
continuity with the first eight chapters (so-called First Zechariah), in 
which visionary language figures prominently? Bracketing the prob- 


abt@v tod óvóuaróc uov èv vij Baar. 6 noogpieng, èv à tò évirvidv £ouv, Sujynododw 
tò &vonviov adtot, xal èv @ 6 Adyos Lov xoóc abróv, öuynododw TOV Adyov pov èr 
dAnveiac. ti TO Gyvoov TEÖG TOV ottov; OUTS OL AdyoL yov, A€YEL ZUELOG). 

107 Jer 27:9 and 29:8 offer similar exhortations not to be deceived by false proclama- 
tions; in each passage, dreams are included and linked with divination. 

108 Zec 10:2 (RW niam "p? wn mooipm / xai oi uivreig Ögdosıg pevdeic, xol tà 
évirvia. pev Addovv. —— ae 

109 map mm ova NIDT pU ^» TAD NY TT? IARI PAN TYR TON) Ti VR RIDD mm 
DVIS ean xd) inkaa iom UN menn wa xn nia mm ARIA PT iow) WIN 
n2 wae st / xoi gota £àv ngopmzedon AvHEWNOG Er, xoi Egei MOOS adtov 6 nano 
adtod xai N ung adtod oÍ yevvijoavtes aùtóv où Chon, Sti yev EAcAnoas én’ Övönarı 
xvelou: xai OLUNOÖLODOLV AUTOV 6 zati]o adtot xai Å uńTNE adtod ot yevvijoavtes adtTOV 
èv TO NEOYPNTEVELV adTOV. xoi ~otaL Ev TH Neo &xetvr] xataroyvvdrjoovtat OL TEOPTTAL, 
ExAOTOS èx tis OQdOEWS AUTOU Ev TH NEOPNTEVELV AdTOV, xai EVÖLOOVTOL ÖERELV TOLYLVNV 
av¥’ dv épevoavto. 

110 Zec 1-8 provide a detailed description of no less than eight prophetic visions (1:1— 
17; 118-21 [2:1-4]; 2:1-5 [2:5-9]; 3:110; 4:114; 5:174; 5:5-11; and 6:1-8). 
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lem of consistency,!!! this text offers evidence of a negative perception 
of dream phenomena. It does not suggest that the diviners fabricate 
their dreams, but that the dreams they see are “worthless.” 

There is also evidence that some Israelites perceived dreams—or at 
least some dreams—in a manner similar to the way they are described 
by Aristotle.!? These texts portray dreams, not as communication from 
God, but as meaningless experiences. Isaiah 29:8 reveals such an atti- 
tude: “Just as a hungry man dreams he is eating, but wakes up hungry, 
and just as a thirsty man dreams he is drinking but wakes up faint and 
longing for water, thus shall be the multitude of all the nations that fight 
against Mount Zion.”! The dreams in this text are linked explicitly to 
bodily causes. Another example of this perspective is found in Eccle- 
siastes: “the dream comes with an abundance of concern. ... with an 
abundance of dreams there is emptiness and words abound.”!"* It has 
been argued that the “dreams” in these verses should be understood 


11 A number of views have been put forward attempting to reconcile the seemingly 


positive view of prophecy in Zec 1-8 with this statement in chapter 13. K.R. Schaefer 
defends the final unity in this way: “Even though explicit citation of the prophetic 
sources is absent from chaps. 9-14 and the figure of the prophet is portrayed as 
discredited in 13:2-6, the frequent evocation of the prophetic oracles demonstrates the 
author’s sustained trust in the relevance of the prophetic tradition which was manifest 
in the early chapters” (“Zechariah 14 and the Composition of the Book of Zechariah” 
RB [1993]: 375). Others give more weight to Zech 13:2-6. Coming to the text with a 
historical-critical perspective, D.L. Petersen has argued that this “unit is a devastating 
polemic against everything prophetic. ... [this text] probably derive[s] from a period, 
the late sixth or early fifth century, in which prophetic traditionists were confronted 
with some other group who claimed to be prophets. Their response was to argue 
that prophetic performance in the classical mold was a thing of the past, and any 
attempts at prophetic performance were to be rejected” (Late Israelite Prophecy: Studies 
in Deutero-Prophetic Literature and in Chronicles [SBLMS 23; Missoula, Montana: Scholars 
Press, 1977], 37-38). Following a line similar to the idea of “prophetic traditionists,” 
R.J. Coggins notes: “When a religious community has a stake in the reliability and 
authority of particular writings, then it is of crucial importance to uphold the reliability 
and integrity of those writings—the more so when writings are understood as prophetic 
in this predictive sense, having reference to events that were to take place at a time long 
after the lifetime of the prophets themselves” (“Prophecy—True and False,” 91). 

112 See the discussion of Aristotle above. 

113 Tem: nno nam NAST nom SYND) WWE} np"m vem Soin nmm 2997 nom TUN mm 
TPs 9597 by main nna “b> pens mm 12 nppii "Won TS nmm / og oi èv Ünv ztivovtec xoi 
Eodovreg, xal Štavaotávtov UGTOLOV avt@v TÒ évirviov, xoi Ov TOOTIOV EVUNVLALETAL ô 


Óupóv ðs nivov xai EEavaotas £u Supa, N dE yux aùÙtoð eig xevòv HAmoev, ottws £ovat 
6 Thottos zxáàvrov TÜV EDVOV, 5001 &xeotoétevoav èni TO GEOG Dov. 

14 Eccl 5: 37 [MT 5:2, 6] (aq aan sham ninon 252 ... ps aha Dion wi / 
nogayiverau Evunviov £v Arber neguonraopoð... . £v Ter Evumviov xoi uataiótntes xai 
Aöyoı zxtoÀXot). 
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more abstractly as something “unreal and ephemeral."!^ In any case, 
the references to dreams in Ecclesiastes hardly evoke the image of reve- 
latory communication from God. 

As noted already in the examples from non-Jewish Graeco-Roman 
literature, texts offering a negative evaluation of dreams are perhaps a 
numerical minority as compared with those depicting dreams positively 
in Jewish Scripture. ‘These exceptions, however, are just as important as 
their Graeco-Roman counterparts for understanding Jewish perspec- 
tives on dreams. Again, it is important not to generalize. Texts offering 
evaluations of dream phenomena must be evaluated on an individual 
basis. 


Positive Evaluations of Visions 


There are numerous texts that feature a positive depiction of visions.!!® 
A few examples of such positive evaluation will suffice for the purposes 
of this discussion. In various ancestral narratives, God communicates 
directly with people through visions.!! Gen 15:1 portrays a vision as the 
vehicle of a divine promise to Abram: “After these things, the word of 
the LORD came to Abram in a vision, saying, ‘Do not fear, Abram, 
I am a shield for you; your reward will become abundant.”!!® Abram's 
response is interesting; he immediately challenges God: *O Lord GOD, 
what will you give me, for I go on childless? The heir of my house is 
Eliezer of Damascus" (15:2).? A dialogue ensues in which the LORD 
to reassure Abram, promising that his own offspring will number as 
the stars of heaven (15:4—5). Verse 6 indicates that Abram “trusted 
the LORD, and (the LORD) counted it as righteousness for him,” 


115 See C.L. Seow, Ecclesiastes: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 
18C; New York: Doubleday, 1997), 200. Seow argues that nyam ninn should be read 
as a hendiadys, “[reinforcing] the idea of emptiness” (197). 

116 Most of these involve the roots min and 7X9. 

117 By “directly” I mean to emphasize that many of these visions involve a dialogue 
between God and the character in question. Thus, even if the text begins with an 
expression like “the word of the Lord" (as it does in Gen 15), the ensuing dialogue 
suggests a conversation rather than a one-sided proclamation. 

119 q5 pm DIR DIAN wn-bW TaN? Aaa DIRION MM7 mn APRA O27 INN 
TN» nam 7 ToU / petà de TO ńuaTta tabtta èyeviðn ó ñua xvoiov EOS ABoau è £v ÖEAHATL 
Aéyov un poßoð, ABeau &yo UrEQaoiGw oov: ô juo0óc oov mobs čotar oqóóoa. 

7^ sR pkey xin oma Pw TRI TIY Tim Pig) apamama mm IR DJIN TANI / 
LEVEL òè Aboal Ó£onoxa, Ti uor Swoeic; yù dé Anordonan ditexvoc: 6 Sè vióc ' Maoex vic 
oixoyevots uov, ottoc Aauaoxoc Emeteo. 
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but the promise of land in v. 7 causes Abram to dispute further the 
LORD's message: ^O Lord GOD, how will I know that I will possess 
it” (15:8). This passage is interesting for the present discussion because 
it Indicates a positive evaluation of visions even though the recipient 
of the vision questions its message. Abram has to be persuaded that 
these promises will come to pass, but the twice repeated mm? "TN (15:2, 
8) indicates that Abram has no doubt that God is the source of his 
vision. 

Other passages in the Pentateuch also depict God speaking to people 
through visions. In Gen 46:2, God speaks to Israel in a *vision of the 
night" (nr? naya) at Beer-sheba. This same term (r5) is used to 
describe the burning bush theophany in Exod 3:3.?! In Num 24:4, Bal- 
aam begins his oracle with the self-description: “the oracle of the one 
hearing the words of God, who sees the vision of the Almighty"? Fur- 
ther, one often finds vision language used in the first verse of prophetic 
texts,! framing what follows as a visionary revelation from God. Jewish 
Scripture 1s replete with positive evaluations of visionary phenomenon, 
but there are also other evaluations—texts in which visions are pre- 
sented negatively. 


Negative Evaluations of Visions 


Keeping in mind the examination of negative perspectives on dreams 
above, it should be no surprise that Jeremiah contains some of the 
most caustic statements against prophetic visions in Jewish Scripture. 
Jeremiah 14:14 provides the most thorough example: "And the LORD 
said to me, ‘deceit is what the prophets prophesy in my name; I did not 
send them, neither did I command them or speak to them; they proph- 
esy to you a false vision, divination, worthlessness, and the deceitfulness 
of their own heart."?* As with the examination of dreams above, it is 


120 On Luke’s allusion to this verse, see the discussion of the appearance of Gabriel 
to Zechariah in chapter 4 below. 

12! In the LXX version of this text, 4879 is translated by Luke’s preferred ögauo. 

122 am nd nim WR ORION vob ox / dnovov Aöyıa Veod, Sotig oaov 000 cióev 
èv Ünvo note the addition of £v ave in the LXX to indicate a vision occurring during 
sleep. 

123 See, for example, the first verse of Isaiah, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, and 
Habakkuk. 

P im am cma] No) oS wo mano No "oU: OND] DRUT "pU OR MT ck 
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not visions per se that are debunked here, but the specific visions of the 
prophets whom Jeremiah opposes. The source of these visions is ques- 
tioned explicitly: the LORD did not send these prophets; the LORD 
did not command these prophets; the LORD did not even speak to 
these prophets.'?* 

In Micah 3:5-8,'” one finds the assertion that the LORD punishes 
those who prophesy falsely by depriving them of revelation through 
visions: “therefore, your night will be devoid of vision, your darkness 
devoid of divination.” !? Lamentations 2:9 describes a similar depriva- 
tion of visions from the prophets of Jerusalem: “There is no instruction; 
moreover, her prophets do not see a vision from the LORD."'"? This 
lack of authentic visions has not stopped the prophets from prophesy- 
ing, however, as seen in Lam 2:14: “Your prophets have seen for you 
emptiness and whitewash; they have not uncovered your iniquity so as 
to restore your fortune. They have seen for you empty and enticing 
oracles.”!%° Like those in Jeremiah, these examples do not denigrate all 
visions as possible vehicles of revelation, but dispute the legitimacy of 
specific prophetic visions. 


The Question of Distinctions Between Dreams and Visions 


Hanson’s conclusions regarding the impracticality, or impossibility, of 
distinguishing between “dreams” and “visions” in Graeco-Roman liter- 
ature were noted above. The present discussion of dreams and visions 


00x Evereiläunv AVTOIS xai OLX EAGANOA xoóc AdTOUS: StL óodostc wevóstc xai uovretac 
xai oiwviouata xoi xipootoéostc xagótac AITOV AVTOL TEOPNTEHOVOLV dutV. 

125 Although one does not find in Jeremiah some of the characteristic nn language of 
other prophets (see note 123 above), it still begins with visionary phenomena: “and 
the word of the Lord came to me saying, ‘what do you see” (YX ATI "m 
AN ARNT SNY / éyéveto Aöyog xvolov mods ue Aéyov ti ob óoàc [Jer II; see also 
1:13]). 

126 Jeremiah levels a similar charge in 23:16, in which these false prophets are de- 
scribed as telling “visions of their own heart” (02° fin / Sgaow àxó xagdias aùtõv). 

127 Micah 9:5, cf. 3:11; the prophets are charged with prophesying for money. 

28 Micah 3:6 (adpn a2? mown) pina o> no» 727 / bd tobto wWE piv gotm èE 
dodoewg, xai oxotia buiv Fortan èx wavteias). 
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eidov doaoıv TAC Xvotov. 
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EEWONATO. 
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in Jewish Scripture has examined “dreams” (an) separately from “vi- 
sions” (nm and 4X7). Some scholars have chosen to maintain a rigid 
distinction between the two.'*! This distinction is often blurred, how- 
ever, since there are passages that describe “dreams” and “visions” 
synonymously.' Arguments over semantic association!” or philological 
appropriation! are noteworthy, but beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. It is far more important to observe that terms from all three 
roots are evaluated both positively and negatively with regard to divine 
revelation. 


Summary of Dreams and Visions as Revelation in Jewish Scripture 


As with the non-Jewish, Graeco-Roman material discussed above, the 
majority of the evidence from Jewish Scripture suggests a belief that 
dreams and visions offer a reliable form of revelatory communication 
from God. This stands to reason, if only because dreams and visions 
would otherwise not be mentioned with such frequency. There are a 
small number of texts that reveal an attitude toward dreams similar 
to that found in Aristotle: Isa 29:8 and Eccl 5:2 relate dreams to 
the physical and psychological circumstances of the dreamer. For the 
most part, negative evaluations of dreams and visions are couched in 
warnings about false prophecy. In such contexts, one does not find 
a denial of the revelatory potential of dreams and visions per se, but 


131 See Jepsen, “nin,” TDOT 4:283, 290. Jepsen is concerned to show that derivatives 
of the root nm are associated with prophetic activity, and argues that such “visions” 
are “clearly distinguished” from “dreams.” Jepsen does admit, however, that the terms 
are combined in some passages like Isa 29:7, Zech 10:2, and Joel 3:1 (Ibid., 283); 
see also Num 12:6; Job 33:15; Dan 2:28, 4:2, and 7:1. The fact that the terms are 
combined in a number of texts, along with the fact that m occurs outside of prophetic 
visionary contexts in passages like Pss 17:15 and 63:3 (Jepsen, TDOT 4:288-289), may 
suggest that such a distinction is unhelpful. Husser suggests that the coalescing of 
dreams and visions may be a late development, and argues that “in classical prophecy, 
dreams and visions are two distinct phenomena" (Dreams and Dream Narratives, 150— 
151). 

132 See the passages cited in the previous note. James Miller has argued that passages 
like Joel 3:1 and Job 33:15 are “poor proof of the identity between dreams and prophetic 
visions,” because “it is common for poets to link terms which would normally remain 
distinct in prose” (“Dreams and Prophetic Visions,” 401). 

133 "That is, the significant, although not exclusive, association of mn with prophetic 
activity. 

134 See, for example, Jepsen's discussion of mm as an Aramaic loanword (7DOT 
4:280-282). 
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rather a polemic against those who would adduce dreams and visions 
as support for declarations that run contrary to what has traditionally 
been perceived as the will of God.!*° 


Evidence from Other Jewish Literature 


Old Testament Apocrypha 


Since the Apocrypha texts are preserved in Greek, Hanson’s catalog 
of dream-vision terminology once again provides the basis for discus- 
sion.?* On the whole, dream-visions occur somewhat infrequently in 
the OTA. Of Hanson’s terms, there is no significant use of émoxdhv- 
wis, emipaveta, óvao, Ontaoia,!’” or 6gaua in this material.'® It is also 
interesting to note that the last four terms on Hanson’s list (dwtc,'°° 
pavtacia, pavtacua, and påopa) occur only in a peculiar portion of 


155 As with the non-Jewish, Graeco-Roman material, the positive and negative evi- 


dence above has been presented synchronically. It would be interesting to summarize 
these data diachronically. Unfortunately, however, such a task is difficult because the 
precise dates of the biblical texts remain unknown. It might be tempting to see a pat- 
tern in which dreams and visions were viewed positively in the earliest material of the 
Hebrew Bible, then viewed with suspicion in the deuteronomistic literature, and finally 
viewed more positively again in the period following the return from exile. Husser 
warns against this, however: “The question of dreams, therefore, at first absent from 
the prophetic polemic—absent even from Deuteronomic legislation—suddenly appears 
in Jeremiah, who speaks out against prophets who refer to dreams as a source of their 
oracles. Without directly challenging this form of inspiration, which had long belonged 
to the panoply of divinatory techniques, Jeremiah does however sow the seeds of suspi- 
cion as regards dreams by contesting the authenticity of the word of prophets who use 
them... . Criticism of dreams is therefore not so radical as is often suggested” (Dreams 
and Dream Narratives, 145). 

136 See Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1407-1408 (the terms are: dnordAuyıs, èv- 
Unvıov, emipavera, Svae/dveigos, dmtacia, Seana, Ópgaotc, Sic, Pavtaoia, PAVTAOLG, 
påoua). 

137 The word öntaota is used generically to refer to “a sight,” or “something visible.” 
It is used only once in a supernatural, theophanic context: Sir 43:16 (xoi £v öntaoiq aù- 
tod oarevdyoetat don Ev OeArjuam aoro nvedoetau vóroc [“in his appearing, mountains 
shake; the wind will blow when he wishes”]). 

138 As noted in the introduction, explicit dream-vision terminology is not the only 
way one may assess that a text describes a dream-vision experience. Tobit, for example, 
contains a lengthy interaction between Tobias and the angel, Raphael, yet contains 
only one explicit reference to a dream-vision. Since this section of the present discussion 
is concerned with a general overview, however, an examination of texts employing these 
terms will be sufficient. 

139 Like ömtaota, öypıs is used in a number of other passages in the OTA to refer to a 
“sight,” “appearance,” or “something visible.” 
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the Wisdom of Solomon (17-18). As one might expect, there are both 
positive and negative evaluations of dream-visions in the OTA mate- 
rial. 

2Macc 15:11-16 describes a dream-vision Judas recounted to encour- 
age his troops: xai teoceEnynodpevos Óveupov KELÖNLOTOV ÜNAQ tt TAVTOG 
nögoavev (“and he cheered all of them, relating a trustworthy dream, 
a sort of vision”). The language used to describe this dream-vision is 
rather striking.! The use of the adjective àá&ósuoroc (“trustworthy”) is 
important. In context, this vision of Jeremiah handing a “holy sword, a 
gift from God"!!! to Judas is certainly regarded as a positive divine por- 
tent. As seen above in the discussion of non-Jewish Graeco-Roman lit- 
erature, however, any qualification of a dream (positive or negative) can 
be taken to indicate a need for such qualification (1.e., that “untrustwor- 
thy" dream-visions also occur).!? 

There is a significant concentration of dream-vision terminology in 
Wisdom 17-18. This section of the text features descriptions of God's 
judgment couched in allusions to the Egyptian oppressors of the Is- 
raelites. Wisdom of Solomon 17:2 provides the following introduction 
to this passage: “Supposing that they had dominated the holy nation, 
they were, in fact, lawless prisoners, incarcerated under their own roofs 
during the long, dark night—exiles from eternal provision."'^? In the 
description that follows, these “lawless” people are tormented by ap- 
paritions and various dream-vision experiences. Although the text 
suggests that all of this suffering is from a divine source, it is not until 
18:19 that one finds a revelatory connection with these nightmarish 
dream-visions: “For the dreams that troubled them had indicated this 


140 Jonathan A. Goldstein suggests that the óveipoc áà&ósuotoc given to offer encour- 
agement (magdxınoıs) may be an allusion to Zech 10:2, in which false dreams and 
visions give “worthless consolation” (uátoara zaoexóAovv). See Maccabees: A New Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 41A; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1983), 498. 

14! 2Macc 15:16 (riv åyiav óouqatav SOQov ragà tod 9200). 

142 The two words that follow, ünag tu, are also interesting. The term tag is used 
elsewhere as the opposite of óvao, so that it has come to be regarded as something 
seen when one is awake (LSJ, s.v. “ttag”). The combination of these terms here pro- 
vides support for Hanson’s assertion that distinctions between “sleeping dreams" and 
“waking visions" are not supported by the way that these terms are used. Goldstein, 
however, has argued that the apparent contradiction between óvetgoc and taag, com- 
bined with somewhat poor textual attestation for tag, are enough to read a variant 
like xéo (/IMaccabees, 499). 

143 Srevnpotes yao xoxaóvvaoreósw Éüvoc Gyuwov AvonoL SEOLLOL oxórovc xai uoxoüc 
netra vuxtóc xovoxAsuoÜévrec ópóqotc quydáósc ING aiwviov zoovotac £xewro. 


M4 See especially Wis 17:4, 6, 14; and 18:17-19. 
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ahead of time, in order that they might not die ignorant of the reason 
for their suffering.”!* In this case, dreams are a described as a powerful 
revelatory tool of God’s judgment. 

The most scathing negative evaluation of dream-visions in the OTA 
occurs in Sirach. In Sir 34:1—7, one finds a denigration of dream-visions 
very similar to that discussed above in Ecclesiastes: “Empty and false 
hopes are for the senseless man, and dreams excite fools. The one who 
pays attention to dreams is like someone trying to catch shadows or 
chase the wind.”!° Sirach's critique then becomes even more pointed: 


Thus, a vision of dreams is the likeness of a face seeing itself. Can 
anything coming from something unclean be clean? Can anything true 
come from falsehood? Divination and augury and dreams are worthless, 
and they appear as in the mind of someone suffering birth pains.!*” 


This evaluation of dreams as a reflective experience draws quite close 
to the philosophical suspicions seen in Aristotle.!# Even in this over- 
whelmingly negative assessment of dreams, however, the possibility 
remains open that God may still communicate through this flawed 
vehicle: “Unless [dreams] are sent from the Most High as a visitation, 
do not give your heart to them; for dreams have led many astray, and 
the ones hoping in them have fallen."!'? Unfortunately, the author gives 
no criteria by which his readers might know whether their dreams fall 
into this exceptional category. 


155 oi yao dveigot Sogupioavtes abtots totto xoosuijvvoov iva ur] &yvootvtes Si ô 
X06 NAOXOVOLV ANOAWVTAL. 

146 Sir 34:1-2 (xevai amides xai pevdeic &ovvéwp óvóol, xai Evünvia avantegotoww 
dpoovas. WG Soaccduevos OXLÄG xai ÖLWAWV dveuov OUTWG ó &néyov évusviotc). 

147 Sir 34:3-5 (totto xatà tovtov 500015 EVUNVIOV, KOTEVAVTL moooómov uoiwua 
NEOOWNOV. AO dxatdetou ti xadaguodijoetat; xoi ANO pevdotcs ti KANVEVOEL, pavtetat 
xai OIWVLOLOL xai EvUnvia utad EOTLV, Kal oc MSwovoys pavraLetoı xagdia). 

148 Di Lella’s comments on this passage are misleading, Following Box and Oesterley, 
Di Lella regards Ben Sira as being ahead of his time, displaying “psychological insight 
that is remarkably modern” (The Wisdom of Ben Sira: A New Translation with Notes / by 
Patrick Skehan; Introduction, and Commentary by Alexander A. Di Lella [AB 39; New York: 
Doubleday, 1987]), 408-409. These insights may be similar to some modern theories 
regarding dreams, but they were around long before Ben Sira. 

149 Sir 34:6-7 (àv un maga byiotov &xooraMj èv émoxonf uù óc eis adta tiv 
xagdiav oov zoAAooc yàg EmAAvnoev và Evunvia xoi &EÉmeoov éhmiCovtec én’ adtoic). 
The few other positive assessments of dream-visions in Sirach are made in relation 
to biblical prophets like Isaiah and Ezekiel (Sir 48:22 and 49:8, respectively). It is 
interesting to note Di Lella’s shift from the word “dream” to the word “vision” when 
he reaches 34:6, even though éviavov is used throughout this portion of Sirach (409). 
(Skehan did the same in his translation of the passage [407].) 
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Qumran 


Not surprisingly, the variety of attitudes toward dream-visions in other 
Jewish texts is also present in the Dead Sea Scrolls. One of the more 
interesting positive descriptions of dreams as a form of revelation is 
found in the Genesis Apocryphon. Added to the retelling of Abram’s 
and Sarai’s first journey to Egypt (cf. Gen 12:10-20) is an explanation 
of Abram’s fear that he would be killed on account of his wife’s beauty. 
Abram has a dream in which he sees a cedar and a palm tree. Men 
come to cut down the cedar, but the palm tells the men that both trees 
have the same root. Because of the palm tree’s intervention, both are 
saved. Abram interprets this dream as a warning that he will be killed 
and his wife taken. Therefore, he asks Sarai to tell people in this new 
land that he is her brother. ! 

As with much of the prophetic literature in the Bible, one finds 
positive references to prophetic visions in the Scrolls. In 10M, there is 
a reference to the “seers of testimonies” (nI719N rm), who are described 
as the Lord's “anointed” (n2omvi).'? The Cairo Damascus document 
offers a similar assessment: “[God] instructed them by the hand of the 
ones anointed with his Holy Spirit, and by the seers of truth." 

As with many of the passages discussed above, negative evaluations 
of dream-visions at Qumran often occur in condemnations of false 
prophets. Column 12 of the Hodayot (10H») refers to both “seers of 
deceit” (man ^nm) and “seers of confusion” (myn mn). ^* There are also 
passages referring to the enigmatic nature of visions. 40300 suggests 
that one may see a vision, but not be able to understand the wisdom it 
reveals." ‘This resonates with texts like 1OpHab 7.1—16—texts asserting 
that the fullness of interpretation may not have been given to the 
biblical prophets themselves, but to the Righteous Teacher. 


150 rOapGen 19.14-19. 

13! Marianne Gevirtz provides an interesting discussion of this dream that has been 
added to the Abraham story in this tradition (Abram's Dream in the Genesis Apoc- 
ryphon: Its Motifs and Their Function," Maarav 8 [1992]: 229-243). 

152 10M 11.7-8. 

155 CD 2.12-13. 

154 19.10 and 12.20. 

155 1O300 frag. 1 2.1-6. 
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Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 


The texts of the OTP offer a number of challenges to the general 
overview attempted here. Dream-visions as revelations from God are 
both fundamental and definitive for most, if not all, of the apocalyp- 
tic texts. In many cases, however, the visionary experience is far too 
lengthy to be treated adequately in this brief overview. On another 
front, the discussion thus far has centered on terminology (Greek and 
Hebrew). Many of the Pseudepigrapha have survived in languages that 
fall outside the range of this discussion (e.g, the Ethiopic text of r 
Enoch). Finally, because of the speculative nature of dating these texts, it 
is often difficult to know whether they are even located in the chrono- 
logical “background” of Luke-Acts. Even more difficult is any assess- 
ment that Luke would be familiar with them.!* The discussion that 
follows, therefore, is simply intended to show that the spectrum of pos- 
itive and negative evaluations of dream-visions found in other Jewish 
texts obtains in the OTP as well. 

In addition to the apocalyptic material, one also finds positive eval- 
uations of dream-visions in other texts. In the Testament of Abraham, 
God sends the archangel Michael to warn Abraham of his impending 
demise. Michael is so impressed with Abraham’s righteousness that he 
cannot announce his death. God makes a compromise: “I shall send 
my holy spirit upon his son, Isaac, and I shall thrust the mention of his 
death into Isaac’s heart, so that he will see his father’s death in a dream. 
Then Isaac will relate the vision, you will interpret it, and he himself 
will come to know his end.”'5® God, rather than the angel, becomes the 
direct source of Isaac's óoaua forewarning his father’s death. 

It is interesting that one finds an example of negative evaluations 
of dreams in the Enochic material, a text that comprises so much 
apocalyptic language: “(And those) who worship stones, and those who 
carve images ... they shall get no manner of help in them. They shall 
become wicked on account of the folly of their hearts; their eyes will 
be blindfolded on account of the fear of their hearts, the visions of 
their dreams." ? This association between false dream-visions and idol 


156 According to Denis's Greek concordance of the Pseudepigrapha, Luke's preferred 
term ögana occurs only nine times (three of which are in the 7. Ab. passage discussed 
below). 

157 T. Ab. 4:6. 

158 T, Ab. 4:7-8; trans. E.P. Sanders (OTP, 1:884). 

159 r En. 99:7-8; trans. E. Isaac (OTP, 1:80). 
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worship is reminiscent of similar connections drawn in texts like Deut 
13 and Jer 23. Rather than a general and philosophical denigration of 
dream-visions, such as that found in Eccl 5 and Sir 34, this text suggests 
that false dream-visions have blinded people into the worship of false 
gods. 


Philo 


Philo’s most extensive treatment of the subject of dreams is found in 
De Somnüs. An adequate summary is provided by the title assigned 
to this work: Quod a Deo Mittantur Somma (That Dreams are Sent from 
God). Philo argues that dreams, for the most part, are sent from God. 
In Book 1 of this text, he discusses the nature of dreams using the 
vision of Jacob at Bethel as a model. Philo regards the ascending and 
descending angels in this text as the “words” of God. Because mortals 
require speech as a mediator and intercessor (being unable to endure 
direct communication from God), they require these ascending and 
descending “words” of God.!*? 

In Book 2, Philo summarizes three different types of dream. In the 
first category are dreams said to come directly from God.!®! These are 
typically clear, concise, and oracular. The second category of dreams 
are those that occur “when our mind is set in motion by the Soul of the 
whole (universe), and filled with a divinely inspired frenzy, in which 
instance it is given to foresee many of the things that will come to 
pass."'? “Jacob’s Ladder” falls into this category of dream, which is still 
a revelation from God, albeit through intermediaries. The third and 
final category is more open to question. In this category are dreams 
that occur when “the soul puts itself in motion and gives itself over 
to frenzy"? Dreams in this last category may come from God, and 
they may not. Of those which do not, Philo specifically mentions those 
dreams in which Joseph sees himself as superior to his parents and 
brothers.!% Generally, Philo’s allegorical discussion of dreams signifi- 
cantly expands and elaborates the biblical dream texts, and his opinion 
of dreams is largely positive. 


160 1,292,142. 

16! Literally, those which are “set in motion by God” (2.1.2). 

162-3. 1.9: 

16553 T; 

164 See especially the comment at 2.23.155. Joseph is a problematic figure for Philo. 
Despite treating this biblical figure positively in his De Josepho, Philo tends to rail against 
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Josephus 


Unlike Philo, Josephus does not devote a lengthy discourse to the topic 
of dream-visions; his opinions must be gleaned from the numerous 
dream-visions mentioned in his various writings. The present discus- 
sion of dream-visions in Josephus is informed by the extensive study 
of Robert K. Gnuse.'® On the whole, dream-visions are portrayed 
very positively in Josephus.!% Josephus describes his own decision to 
lead Jews in battle as the result of a dream he had at Asochis.!” 
Similarly, the end of his military career is depicted against the back- 
drop of dreams. While hiding, and when about to collaborate in a 
final act of defiance (mass suicide), Josephus “remembered dreams” 
that he now understood as messages meant to encourage his surren- 
der to the Romans.!® It was not only his own dreams that Josephus 
considered significant: he even adds dream-vision language to OT 
passages that refer more periphrastically to revelation from God. 
Josephus also passes over OT passages like Jer 23, in which dreams 
are evaluated negatively? In both Philo and Josephus, therefore, one 
finds a predominantly positive evaluation of the dream-vision phe- 
nomenon."”! 


[m 


Joseph elsewhere as one “who follows in the train of the body and bodily things" 
(Deus 120; trans. EH. Colson). It is no surprise, therefore, that Philo must be able to 
exclude these vainglorious dreams from his argument about the divine origin of most 
dreams. 

165 Robert K. Gnuse, Dreams and Dream Reports in the Writings of Josephus: A Traditio- 
Historical Analysis (AGJU 36; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996). 

166 Indeed, Gnuse argues that dreams and dream interpretation are an important 
facet of Josephus’ self-identity (Dreams and Dream Reports, 2). In addition to the other 
important events discussed here, Gnuse argues that Josephus understood himself as a 
prophet, and that dream interpretation played a significant role in that self-understand- 
ing (ibid., 21-33). 

197 Josephus, Vita 208—210; Gnuse, Dreams and Dream Reports, 7. 

168 Josephus, B. f. 3.351-354; Gnuse, Dreams and Dream Reports, 7. 

169 Note the descriptions of Amram (Ant. 2.212), Judes (Ant. 5.192—193), Gideon (Ant. 
5.215), Nathan (Ant. 7.147), and Samuel (Ant. 6.38); see Gnuse, Dreams and Dream Reports, 
11. 

170 Gnuse, Dreams and Dream Reports, 11. 

171 Although the Tannaitic period is beyond the scope of this discussion, it is inter- 
esting to note that Solomon Zeitlin adduces evidence both for positive (Ma'as. S.) and 
negative (Ber. 55) evaluations of dreams (atn) in the Talmud (“Dreams and Their Inter- 
pretation from the Biblical Period to the Tannaitic Time: An Historical Study,” JQR 66 


[1976]: 15-16). 
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Comparison of non-Jewish and Jewish Perspectives 


Generally, the evidence from both non-Jewish and Jewish sources exam- 
ined above reveals similar attitudes toward dream-visions. In both cor- 
pora there are positive and negative evaluations of the dream-vision as 
a reliable medium of revelation. It will be helpful at this point to sum- 
marize some important similarities and differences. 

There is ample proof that dream-visions were often viewed positively 
as a source of revelation. There is a sense in which this general per- 
ception is demonstrated by the amount of available evidence: if dream- 
visions were not viewed positively by many, they would not be discussed 
in much of the literature surveyed above. In terms of positive evalua- 
tion, the primary difference between Jewish and non-Jewish evidence is 
the presumed source of the dream-vision. Those Jewish texts that treat 
dream-visions positively assume they are communication from God. 
Many of the positive assessments of dream-visions in non-Jewish mate- 
rial also attribute them to a divinity. In some other cases, like that of 
the Stoics, dream-visions are reliable because of a more philosophical 
understanding of a sympatheia between the individual and the divine 
Soul. What is important for the present discussion is that all of the pos- 
itive assessments of dream-visions rely on the belief that dream-visions 
come somehow from something outside the individual. 

More significant differences are found in the negative evaluations of 
dream-visions. ‘The suspicion of dream-visions in non-Jewish Graeco- 
Roman literature falls into two general categories. Some texts exhibit 
the view that dreams can be deceptive because of their source: the 
dreams themselves are deceptive, or the gods sending them wish to 
deceive the recipient. "? Other texts argue against the legitimacy of 
dream-visions as a source of revelation on scientific or philosophical 
grounds.!”” In these sources, dream-visions are explained as a physio- 
logical or psychosomatic phenomenon. Still others mention the decep- 
tive nature of dreams only briefly, without explaining the source of the 
recipients’ suspicion. * 

The Jewish texts surveyed above differ from the non-Jewish material 
on this point. The dismissal of dreams as a psychosomatic experience 


172 See the passages in Homer, Il. 2 and Od. 19 discussed above. 

173 See the discussion of Herodotus (Hist. 7), Aristotle (On Prophecy in Sleep), and Cicero 
(Dw.) above. 

U* See Chariton (Chaer. 3.7) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. rom. 7). 
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occurs only rarely (Isa 29:8; Eccl 5:2; and Sir 34:1-5). The other 
passages that question the reliability of dream-visions are more properly 
understood as warnings against false prophecy. They do not question 
the legitimacy of dream-visions fer se, but instead question the content 
of certain prophetic messages. With the exception of the story of the 
“lying spirit” sent by God to the false prophets of King Jehoshaphat,!”° 
there is no conception of deceptive dream-visions or deceptive dream- 
sending deities in the Jewish material surveyed here." These points 
are of particular importance for understanding the way that characters 
respond to dream-visions in Jewish Scripture. 

In the non-Jewish Graeco-Roman material discussed above, individ- 
uals often dispute the validity of their dream-visions. ‘This disputation, 
however, stems from a more general suspicion of dream-visions as a 
reliable form of divine revelation. What is so interesting about the 
Jewish texts is that the characters often dispute the message of their 
dream-vision even though they recognize the divine origin of this communication. 
In Gen 15, for example, Abram questions God’s promise because he 
is still childless. In Gen 18, he argues with God about the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. The ease with which Abram disputes God’s 
assertions will be especially important for understanding the dream- 
visions in Luke-Acts. 


Importance for the Study of Dream-Visions in Luke-Acts 


The point of this discussion has been to provide background informa- 
tion for an examination of dream-visions in Luke-Acts. It is necessary to 
ask, therefore, how the use of dream-visions in Jewish and non-Jewish 
Graeco-Roman literature may have influenced the author of Luke-Acts. 
Although a more thorough examination of specific examples must be 
delayed until chapters 4 and 5, a few points of comparison may be 
noted here at the outset. 

In Luke-Acts, there is no reflective evaluation of dream-visions. In- 
deed, connections between the examples in Luke-Acts and the specifi- 


175 As noted above, even Sirach permits the possibility that dreams might come from 
God in some cases (Sir 34:6). 

176 1 Kos 22:19-23. 

177 This is not to ignore texts like Exod 9:12 (“the LORD hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh"). It is important to notice, however, that the rather widespread suspicion of 
dreams in Greek culture is not found in Jewish Scripture. 
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cally Graeco-Roman suspicion of dream-visions will be few and argu- 
able.'” There is more concrete evidence that Luke was influenced by 
Jewish Scripture, and especially by material from the Pentateuch. In 
Luke 1:18, part of the passage describing Zechariah’s temple vision, 
Zechariah asks Gabriel, “How will I know this?” This phrase, xatà ti 
Yvooopuat robo, is a rather unusual Greek expression. It is so unusual, 
in fact, that it occurs nowhere else in the corpus of Greek literature 
except at Gen 15:8.!1 As surely as one can know anything about Luke's 
source material, one can know that he is alluding to this passage in 
Genesis. Other dream-vision passages in Luke-Acts hint at the influ- 
ence of Jewish Scripture as well.!°° 


Conclusions and Cautions 


The diversity of perspectives in the background material examined here 
urges caution. Opinions regarding the reliability of dream-visions as 
a reliable medium of revelation in antiquity abound. Generalizations, 
therefore, are unhelpful. Each piece of evidence must be evaluated 
individually. Furthermore, each piece of evidence should be examined 
with the diversity of ancient attitudes in mind. This is especially true of 
a text like Luke-Acts that does not contain a theoretical discussion of 
the nature of dream-visions. With these texts, one must be sensitive 
to the narrative description of the dream-visions themselves, and to 
the characters’ reaction to these experiences. The dream-visions in 
Luke-Acts are interesting not only for the various forms they take, 
but also for the way that characters respond to them as they struggle 
to perceive God’s will in the context of visionary experience. This 
background study will be especially pertinent for the discussion of the 
Spirit’s guidance in Acts 19-21 (chapter 5). Knowing that the ancients 
often viewed dream-visions with uncertainty will help to illumine texts 
in which different characters offer contradictory interpretations of the 
Spirit’s guidance. 


178 See the discussion Acts 10:17 in chapter 5. 

179 This is according to the latest version of the TLG. The phrase is quoted in patristic 
material. By “nowhere else,” I mean the phrase occurs only in Gen 15:8, Luke 1:18, and 
texts referring to one of these two passages. 

180 See the discussion of Peter’s vision in Acts 10:11-16 and the connections with Ezek 
4:14 in chapter 5 below. 
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HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION 


The previous chapter established a historical background against which 
one may read the dream-visions in Luke-Acts. Before embarking on 
a discussion of Paul's vision at Troas, or of the broader relationship 
between dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke-Acts, 
it will be helpful to see what scholars have written on these topics. ‘The 
present chapter, therefore, will review scholarship in two categories. 
The first section will offer a survey of scholarly commentary on Acts 
16:6-10. The second will treat studies that have examined Luke’s use 
of dream-visions. The material in both sections will be presented in 
roughly chronological order. 


Interpretation of Acts 16:6-10 


As one might expect, the interpretations of this passage in the history 
of scholarship often reflect the more general exegetical climate of the 
time. Some of the early material reflects the ongoing debate in the 19th 
century over the historicity of Acts. Likewise, the later studies reflect the 
changing concerns marked by the turn towards literary criticism. Aside 
from discussions of the “we” passages, there have been remarkably 
few article-length studies of Acts 16:6-10. The segments that follow, 
therefore, are culled mostly from commentaries and passing references 
in prominent works on Acts. 

Before discussing these studies, it may be helpful to reiterate the 
place of this discussion in the larger agenda of the present examination. 
In the Troas passage, one finds the only dream-vision in Luke-Acts that 
does not feature a divine intermediary. Nevertheless, the characters in 
Luke’s story automatically interpret Paul’s dream-vision at Troas as a 
message from God. In chapter three I will argue that this character- 
filtered interpretation is strangely at odds with the narrative that fol- 
lows. As a way of setting the context for that discussion, I will be con- 
cerned here especially with the way that modern interpreters under- 
stand the characters’ reaction to Paul’s dream-vision. 
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Pre- Critical Period 


Calvin 


Despite coming from the so-called “pre-critical” period, Calvin's discus- 
sion of the Troas episode is an interesting place to begin this examina- 
tion.! This treatment is not meant to favor one Reformation figure over 
others, but simply to note some significant observations that were not 
maintained in the subsequent scholarship of Acts. Of the many schol- 
ars to comment on Acts in the past half-millenium, Calvin was one 
of the few who noticed some rather strange elements in 16:6-10. Like 
many after him, Calvin assumed the divine origin of Paul's vision at 
Troas.? His unique contribution can be found in the way he follows up 
on this part of the narrative. Where so many others will simply note the 
importance of 16:6-10 for the beginning of Paul's mission to “Europe,” 
Calvin observes: 


This story shows, as if in a mirror, how sharply the Lord exercised the 
faith and patience of His men, presenting arduous difficulties, which only 
extraordinary steadfastness could be a match to overcoming. For Paul's 
introduction to Macedonia 1s described as such as could have taken 
away confidence in the vision. Abandoning the work that they had in 
hand, the holy men quickly cross the sea, as if the whole Macedonian 
nation was going to come and meet them, eager to ask for help. Now the 
outcome corresponds to their expectation so little that nearly all doors 
are closed for them to speak... . Therefore they are forced to go out 
into the open country, to speak in an unfrequented and out-of-the-way 
spot. There they cannot meet even with a single man, to listen to their 
teaching. They only obtain one woman as a disciple of Christ, and a 
foreigner at that. Who would not have said that this journey had been 
undertaken foolishly, and most inauspiciously, when it was turning out to 
be so unfruitful?? 


Despite having every reason to be discouraged, Paul must take encour- 
agement from the faith of his one convert, Lydia.* Calvin was right. 


! John Calvin, The Acts of the Apostles, 14-28 (trans. John W. Fraser; London: Oliver 
& Boyd, 1966). 

? “The Lord did not wish Paul to put off any more time in Asia, because His 
purpose was to bring him to Macedonia. But Luke describes the way he was led there, 
that a man of Macedonia appeared to him by night. We must observe from that that the 
Lord does not always keep to the same method of revelation, because different kinds 
are better suited for confirmation” (Calvin, Acts 14-28, 69). 

3 Ibid., 70-71. 

* Ibid., 74. 
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Paul’s trip to Macedonia seems anticlimactic following the tension ex- 
pressed in Acts 16:6-10. Strangely, more recent commentators have 
missed this important insight. 


19th Century Scholarship 


Neander and Zeller 


Two scholars who discussed Acts 16:6-10 in a way that typified the 
“historicity” debates of the 19th century are Augustus Neander and 
Eduard Zeller. Neander was very willing to elaborate on the text, 
providing psychological motivations for character actions. He was also 
willing to accept supernatural elements of the story as historical. His 
comments on Acts 16:6-10 indicate both tendencies: 


On leaving Galatia, Paul was at first uncertain in what direction to 
turn. ... he thought of going in a south-westerly direction. ... but either 
by an inward voice or a vision he received a monition from the Divine 
Spirit, which caused him to abandon both these plans. Having formed 
an intention of passing over to Europe, but waiting to see whether he 
should be withheld or encouraged by a higher guidance, he betook him- 
self to Troas; and a nocturnal vision, in which a Macedonian appeared 
calling in behalf of his nation for aid, confirmed his resolution to visit 
Macedonia.’ 


Zeller contends against Neander’s psychological defense of this mate- 
rial, and asserts instead that such experiences are simply not verifiable 
historically: “We are not entitled positively to declare the vision which 
induced him to do so (xvi. g) to be unhistorical, but neither can the pos- 
sibility be denied that it may be so.”® For both scholars, the key question 
about this text is whether the Troas vision can be taken as a historical 
event. 


> Augustus Neander, History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles, Vol. ı (trans. J.E. Ryland; London: Henry G. Bohn, 1851), 174-175. 

6 Eduard Zeller, The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles, Critically Investigated 
(2 vols.; trans. Joseph Dare; London: Williams & Norgate, 1875-1876), 2:43. Although 
Zeller does not explicitly argue against Neander in this portion of his discussion, he 
elsewhere opposes Neander’s attempt to correlate both miraculous and natural causes 
within the same event. In his treatment of the Cornelius—Peter visions in Acts 10, for 
example, Zeller states: “The work of explaining these miracles by natural means has 
this time, as in so many other cases, been undertaken by Neander (History of the Planting 
and Training, 118ff.), although, as his custom is, vaguely, and in such a manner that a 
place is reserved for the miracle as well as for the natural causes” (Contents, 1:272). 
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Given the climate of biblical studies in the latter ıgth century, it is not 
surprising that a passage like Acts 16:6-10 received little attention. As 
comparative studies gained popularity, however, scholars began notic- 
ing visionary passages in other texts from the Graeco-Roman era. 


Religionsgeschichtliche Schule 


Wikenhauser 


By far, the best example of religionsgeschichtliche scholarship on Paul’s 
vision at Troas is found in the work of Alfred Wikenhauser. In his 
article, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen zu Apg 16, 9,” Wikenhauser 
explores a number of “parallels” to Paul’s visionary experience at 
Troas.” Although he would later go on to produce a broader study 
of dreams and visions throughout the N'L? it is significant that he 
started with the Troas vision. With their emphasis on angels, the Lord, 
and the Holy Spirit, most of the dream-visions in Luke-Acts resem- 
ble more closely those in the OT and other Jewish texts. The Troas 
vision, because it never mentions God, the Spirit, or any other divine 
agent, more closely resembles visions in non-Jewish Graeco-Roman 
texts.? Thus, the Troas vision is open to a broader spectrum of com- 
parison on a history of religions model. 

Wikenhauser compares Luke’s description of Paul’s vision to those 
attributed to a number of key historical figures. He discusses the vision- 
ary impetus of Alexander described by Josephus (Ant. 11.322-339), and 
also the apparition that compelled Julius Caesar to cross the Rubicon 
(Suetonius, Jul. 32).!° It 1s interesting that Wikenhauser likens Paul's 


7 Alfred Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen zu Apg. 16, 9,” BZ 23 
(1935-1936): 180-186. Although Wikenhauser is here engaged in a more extensive 
comparative study than had been attempted previously, he does note some parallels 
observed by others (e.g, Richard Reitzenstein’s study, Hellenistische Wundererzählungen 
[Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1906]). 

8 Alfred Wikenhauser, “Die Traumgeschichte des Neuen Testaments in religion- 
sgeschichtlicher Sicht,” in Pisciuli: Studien zur Religion und Kultur des Altertums: Franz 
Joseph Dölger zum sechzigsten Geburtstage dargeboten von Freunden, Verehrern und Schülern (ed. 
T. Klauser and A. Rücker; Antike und Christentum Erganzungsband 1; Münster: 
Aschendorf, 1939), 320-333. This article will be discussed in the latter half of this 
chapter. 

9 Although it is tempting to draw a geographical connection here (a “Greek” vision 
compels Paul in the direction of Greece), such a connection is largely anachronistic 
given the Hellenized nature of Asia Minor and the Near East in the first century. 

10 Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen,” 181 and 183. Josephus de- 
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vision to those of world leaders. Despite the fact that dreams and visions 
are prevalent in ancient literature, Wikenhauser chooses to focus on 
examples of prominent figures. The visions themselves are somewhat 
similar, but Wikenhauser draws much more elaborate conclusions. He 
likens Paul to Alexander and Caesar, and Paul’s vision and its result to 
those of Alexander and Caesar." In this analysis, Paul's crossing into 
Macedonia takes on the monumental importance of Alexander’s con- 
quest of the East and Caesar’s decision to claim power in Rome: 


Die mitgeteilten Parallelen bringen uns vor allem zum Bewußtein, welch 
ein bedeutsamer Abschnitt in der Missionstätigkeit des Apostels mit 
seinem Übergang nach Mazedonien und damit nach Europa beginnt. 


Wie Alexander, Cäsar ... wird Paulus durch jenes Traumgesicht zu 
einem tief in seine missionarische Tätigkeit eingreifenden Unternehmen 
gerufen.'? 


Wikenhauser, like so many scholars after him, viewed Paul’s cross- 
ing as important because it marks the extension of Paul’s mission to 
“Europe”—a somewhat anachronistic association." Wikenhauser's 
work has been influential for a number of later scholars. 


scribes the double dream-vision of Jaddus the high priest and Alexander the Great. 
Jaddus is told by God in a dream that he should present himself and the people to 
Alexander in white robes. When Alexander sces this spectacle, he kneels before Jaddus. 
Asked why he has done this, Alexander explains that he saw just such a spectacle in a 
dream at Dios—a dream that encouraged him to cross over to Asia without delay. 

Suetonius relates the story that Julius Caesar, wondering whether to cross the 
Rubicon, saw a vision of a fair figure playing music. When Caesar’s soldiers begin 
to gather around this figure, the figure grabbed a trumpet from one of the soldiers, 
sounded a war blast, and went to the far bank of the river. Taking this as a sign from 
the gods, Caesar exhorted himself and his troops to follow in the path of the visionary 
figure. 

!! Even in histories, dreams and visions appear to common folk as well; see the 
dream of the farmer ‘Titus Latinius in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. rom. 7.68. 

1? The influence of this idea has been far reaching. Richard Pervo endorses this 
interpretation in his analysis. More recently, Wikenhauser’s hypothesis has been incor- 
porated into Jeffrey Staley’s postcolonial interpretation of Acts 16:6-40 (“Changing 
Woman: Postcolonial Reflections on Acts 16:6-40” JSNT 73 [1999], 123). Staley, how- 
ever, receives the theory indirectly from Pervo and Talbert. 

13 Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen,” 186. 

14 As Jacob Jervell has rightly pointed out, “Dass die Mission jetzt nach Europa 
kommt, wird bei Lukas gar nicht besonders vermerkt, denn es geht ja ohnehin um das 
römischen Imperium, und Kleinasien ist kaum weniger hellenistisch als Griechenland” 
(Die Apostelgeschichte: Übersetzt und erklärt [KEK 17; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1998], 417). 

The association between Paul’s missionary trip to Macedonia and “Christianity 
entering Europe” is important for the postcolonial interpretation of Jeffrey Staley. Not- 
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Mid-2oth Century Acts Scholarship 


Henry J. Gadbury 


For Cadbury, much of the miraculous activity in Luke-Acts is related 
to Luke’s sense of the plan and purpose of God. Divine intervention in 
the form of miracles is “more than mere divine credential for use at the 
moment.” Instead, this miraculous activity “looks forward to a future 
destiny.”!° Such a sense of destiny is clear in the miraculous nature of 
the births of John and Jesus, for example. Cadbury acknowledges, how- 
ever, that some miraculous events in the story do fall into the category 
of “immediate guidance.” Paul’s vision at Troas provides an example of 
this latter category: “The most striking passage is the account of Paul’s 
baffled and tentative journey that leads him out of Asia Minor into 
Europe—striking for its negative elements and for its variety of expres- 
sions for the guide in so few verses (holy Spirit, Spirit of Jesus, vision, 


God).”" 


ing a number of later scholars that have equated Paul’s mission to Macedonia as a 
mission to Europe, Staley also observes the caution voiced against this equation by 
Rackham as early as 1906 (“Changing Woman,” 114 n. 2). There is ancient evidence 
that Greeks regarded their territory as a part of a broad division of the world called 
“Europa” (Herodotus 4.45 [“Changing Woman,” 114 n. 3]). As Staley observes, how- 
ever, there is no evidence in Acts to suggest that this distinction is intended by Luke 
(115). More important for Staley is the way that this biblical text was used by modern 
Christians as a proof-text for colonial missionary activity (115). 

Moving in a different direction, Loveday Alexander makes the provocative sug- 
gestion that Luke creates a “mental map” for the reader in the list of places men- 
tioned in Acts 2:g-11—a map from which Macedonia and Achaia are strangely miss- 
ing (“In Journeyings Often’: Voyaging in the Acts of the Apostles and in Greek 
Romance,” in Luke’s Literary Achievement: Collected Essays |ed. C.M. Tuckett; JSNTSup 
116; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], 30-31). For Alexander, therefore, the 
move to Macedonia hardly signals the expansion of the mission to “Europe.” On the 
contrary, the omission of Macedonia and Achaia from the “mental map” in Acts 2 
is striking for the opposite reason: it “allows Luke to present these areas as virgin 
territory unreached by the gospel... . Paul’s ... crossing of the Bosporus marks a 
breaking out of the known world, a new step carefully signaled in the narrative by 
a series of false moves successively blocked by the Spirit (16.6-8). It is hardly sur- 
prising that the decisive move requires the explicit guidance of a dream (16.9-10)” 
(31). 

!5 Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (and ed., 1958; repr., Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 1999), 305. 

16 [bid. 

17 [bid. 
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Martin Dibelius 


Although Martin Dibelius did not treat Acts 16:6—10 extensively in his 
classic Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, he did make certain “style-critical” 
assertions about the passage consistently through these collected essays. 
In the handful of passages where this text is cited,'® Dibelius operates 
with two connected assumptions. First, Paul’s excursion to Macedonia 
is divinely guided. More important, Paul’s “divine” call to Macedonia 
is the same thing as a “divine” call to Greece. His description in “Paul 
on the Areopagus" is indicative: 


[Luke] knew from those accounts of the journeys that, as we are told in 
1 Thess 3:1, when making his first journey to Greece, Paul had actually 
been in Athens, but this journey to Greece was, in Luke’s eyes, an event 
affecting the entire world. His whole handling of the account in Acts 
16:6-10 aims at emphasizing how divine providence was instrumental in 
causing this journey to take place: the journey was not planned—Paul 
was compelled to make it, by the leading of the Spirit and by a nocturnal 
vision. Undoubtedly Luke, who participated to some extent in the Greek 
world of culture, realised the importance of the event which occurred as 
the Christian apostle entered Greece. Paul’s appearance in Athens is, for 
the author, the focal point of this great event in the history of evangelism 
and religion. 


Dibelius argues the following logical progression in Luke’s thought: 
Paul is divinely guided to Macedonia, which means he was divinely 
guided to Greece, and this is the beginning of the spread of the gospel 
to “the entire world.” 


Ernst Haenchen 


After offering a review of scholarship on the question of the “we” 
passages, Haenchen passes quickly over the episode at Troas. What he 
does say about it is both brief and telling: “This reminds us of the 
story of Cornelius. By the way in which Luke developed it, it was made 
clear to the reader that the Christian mission to the Gentiles did not 
originate in any human desire but solely in the divine resolution.”” 


18 Martin Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (trans. Mary Ling and Paul 
Schubert; London: SCM Press, 1956; repr. Mifflintown, Pa.: Sigler Press, 1999), 76, 
129-130, 149, and 210. 

19 Ibid., 76. 

2 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 485. 
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Haenchen’s reference to the Cornelius story recalls his caustic com- 
ments regarding that episode: 


Here stands revealed a peculiarity of Lucan theology which can scarcely 
be claimed as a point in its favour: in endeavoring to make the hand 
of God visible in the history of the Church, Luke virtually excludes all 
human decision. Instead of the realization of the divine will in human 
decisions, through human decisions, he shows us a series of supernatural 
interventions in the dealings of men... . As Luke presents them, these 
divine incursions have such compelling force that all doubt in the face 
of them must be stilled. They compellingly prove that God, not man, 
is at work... . But here faith loses its true character of decision, and 
the obedience from faith which Luke would have liked to portray turns 
into something utterly different: very nearly the twitching of human 


puppets.?! 


Haenchen's assessment leaves no room in Luke's narrative for human 
participation in the events described. 


Hans Conzelmann 


Conzelmann's comments on the Troas passage are circumspect, but 
interesting. About Acts 16:9, he says only: “Revelations that occur in 
dreams are well known in the Old Testament and in the whole of the 
ancient world."? He then concludes his discussion of 16:6-10 with a 
brief evaluation of the “we” problem. Conzelmann mentions nothing 
about the characters’ conclusion that Paul's óoaua constituted a divine 
directive to go to Macedonia, or about the lack of an explicit divine 
agent in this ögaya. His first remarks in the next section, however, 
seem to betray some concern: “The fact that the trip goes so well 
is a confirmation of the óoaga, ‘vision.’ The distance from Troas to 
Neapolis ... is two hundred kilometers by air. Favorable winds made 
it possible to cover the distance in the time indicated."? Since divine 
agency is not explicit in Paul’s dream-vision, “favorable winds” become 
a “confirmation” that this vision is from God. 


21 Ibid., 362. 

22 Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles (trans. James Limburg, A. Thomas Kraabel, 
and Donald H. Juel; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 127. As evidence for this claim, 
Conzelmann offers Herodotus 7.12 and Philostratus Vita Apoll. 4.34. 

23 Ibid., 129. 
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Later 20th Century Commentators 


Richard I. Pervo 


Pervo's discussion of the Troas episode in Profit with Delight: The Literary 
Genre of the Acts of the Apostles reflects the earlier work of Wikenhauser and 
Haenchen.? Essentially, Pervo accepts and reiterates the salient features 
of Wikenhauser’s argument, offering conclusions that are more forceful 
than Wikenhauser's. After describing the vision at Troas and compar- 
ing it with visions of Alexander, Caesar, and Apollonius,? Pervo con- 
cludes: “This is an elegant literary introduction to a climactic moment. 
Through it Luke indicates the importance of what is about to take place 
(and raises Paul to the level of Alexander).”? In the discussion that fol- 
lows, Pervo cites the quotation of Haenchen given above and offers his 
own denigration of the theological perspective engendered by Luke’s 
use of dream-visions: “Such unabashedly concrete and unreflective the- 
ology fully deserves the label ‘popular’. Culturally, it is thoroughly com- 
patible with the naive idealism that emerges in sentimental fiction.”?’ 
Although Pervo offers little, if anything, new on this passage, his adher- 
ence to earlier scholarship provides an interesting point of contrast to 
some of the scholars discussed below. 


Robert C. Tannehill 


In his treatment of the Cornelius—Peter episode in Acts 10-11, Tan- 
nehill argues against the one-sided conclusions of both Haenchen and 
Pervo: “Even though the story of Peter and Cornelius has character- 
istics that may impress modern people as naive, we will see that it is 
considerably more subtle in tracing the process of discerning the divine 
will than Haenchen recognizes.” Tannehill maintains that this process 
of discernment is present in the Troas episode as well: “Once again the 
narrator shows keen interest in the dialogue between human purpose 
and divine purpose, indicating that Jesus’ witnesses, too, must patiently 
endure the frustration of their own plans in order to discover the oppor- 


?* Richard Pervo, Profit with Delight: The Literary Genre of the Acts of the Apostles (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1987). 

25 Pervo, Profit, 73; cf. Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen,” 180-183. 

26 Pervo, Profit, 73; cf. Wikenhauser, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen,” 186. 

27 Pervo, Profit, 74. 
® Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:128 (Pervo is mentioned in n. 1). 
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tunity that God holds open."?? Tannehill’s examination is more sensi- 
tive to the narrative contours of the text,” and he is therefore able to 
observe the human element in both of these vision stories. Like other 
commentators, however, Tannehill still assumes that Paul's dream offers 
a divine directive. Nevertheless, Tannehill’s repeated emphasis on the 
human element of Luke’s story will serve as an important point of 
departure in much of the present analysis. 


Luke Timothy Johnson 


Citing the often quoted parallel in Philostratus (4f. Ty. 4.34), Johnson 
notes that the vision at Troas, like those in the stories of Paul's conver- 
sion and that of Cornelius, “plays a key role in advancing the plot."?! 
He also observes the importance of ovußıßatw in v. 10, suggesting that 
it be translated here “reaching the conclusion."? Johnson's comments, 
however, do not extend far beyond these observations. Like most com- 
mentators, he assumes the divine origin of the Paul's vision.’ 

Although the discussion of the Troas passage in Johnson's commen- 
tary is brief, some of his earlier work provides helpful insights. In his 
popular 1983 volume, Decision Making in the Church, Johnson provides a 
close reading of the interplay between divine revelation and human 
perception in the Cornelius-Peter episode.** Approaching the text very 
differently from Haenchen, Johnson notes the role of human doubt, 
interpretation, and decision in the Acts account of the inclusion of 


?9 Ibid., 195. 

3 Tannehill’s is certainly not the first narrative-critical reading of Acts. He notes 
his indebtedness to Luke Timothy Johnson's Decision Making in the Church (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1983), and the readings of Acts ro-11 contained therein (Narrative Unity, 128 
n. 2). Beverly Roberts Gaventa has also observed the role of the characters in this 
particular story: “By means of the issue of hospitality, Luke demonstrates that the 
conversion of the first Gentile required the conversion of the church as well. Indeed, 
in Luke's account, Peter and company undergo a change that is more wrenching 
by far than the change experienced by Cornelius” (From Darkness to Light: Aspects of 
Conversion in the New Testament [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986], 109). I will discuss both 
Johnson and Gaventa in the chronological order in which their larger commentaries 
were published. 

3! Luke Timothy Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville, Minnesota: 
Liturgical Press, 1992), 286. 

32 Ibid. 

53 *[Paul] is called by God to a new field of missionary work (16:4—10)" (Acts, 287). 

5* Luke Timothy Johnson, Decision Making in the Church: A Biblical Model (Philadelphia: 


Fortress, 1983), esp. pp. 67-77: 
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the Gentiles. Peter’s response to his vision in Acts 10 is not immediate 
acceptance: “Peter not only refuses the order but is thrown into utter 
confusion by his experience.”® Johnson's emphasis on human doubt 
and interpretation informs the present investigation significantly. 


Edmond Farahian 


Farahian's 1993 article, “Paul’s Vision at Troas (Acts 16:9-10),” is the 
first article on this passage since that of Wikenhauser discussed above, 
and is perhaps the most compelling treatment to date. Although, like 
so many others, Farahian assumes the divine origin of Paul's vision, 
he provides an interesting discussion of the interplay between human 
volition and the will of God in this passage: 


But it is not enough to recognize the direct dependence of the mission 
on God. To stop there would be to risk not bringing out the balance 
between divine will and human freedom. Moreover, while it is important 
that this theological truth be evidenced and affirmed, it seems to me 
even more important that we see “how” this will of God is manifested 
and made known, first of all to the personages involved and then to the 
reader. 


These comments raise a number of interesting issues. Farahian aptly 
summarizes the tendency of most scholars to pass over the Troas vision 
as a convention by which Luke simply shows the divine redirection of 
Paul’s mission. He also raises the more important question of the bal- 
ance between divine will and human freedom in the passage.* Finally, 
he brings in the element of audience: “‘how’ this will of God is man- 
ifested and made known ... to the reader.” Farahian points the stu- 
dent interested in this passage in the right direction. An important 
component—one that most have overlooked—is the reader’s under- 
standing of the relationship between Paul’s vision and the way that the 
characters perceive God’s will in this manifestation. If the comments 
summarized in this chapter are any indication, most readers assume 
that the characters’ interpretation of Paul’s vision is correct. 


35 Johnson, Decision Making, 70. 

36 Edmond Farahian, “Paul’s Vision at Troas (Acts 16:9-10),” in Luke and Acts (ed. G. 
O’Collins and G. Marconi; trans. M. O’Connell; New York: Paulist, 1993), 197-207. 

37 Ibid., 198. 

38 Rather than “human freedom,” I am concerned with the role of human percep- 
tion. 
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Farahian also attempts to understand Paul’s dream-vision in the 
broader context of dream-visions in Luke-Acts. Unfortunately, this por- 
tion of his discussion is characterized by some of the common pitfalls 
one finds in other examinations. Like Wikenhauser and Pervo, Farahian 
draws a connection between dream-visions and “heroic” figures: 


Not only does [6gaya] seem to be the characteristic word of the entire 
book of Acts; in addition, it is easy to see that only great individuals 
have dreams or visions: Moses, Peter, Paul. This association suggests 
that the recipients are equals and have a like dignity; and in fact the 
recipients of dreams or visions are the principal personages in the history 
of salvation.” 


This evaluation, of course, ignores the fact that dream-visions appear to 
some characters in Acts who fall outside of this mold. The best example 
is Ananias, to whom the Lord spoke év 6gépatt.” 

Some of Farahian’s other conclusions are problematic as well. At- 
tempting to find the balance between divine direction and human 
freedom, he asserts: “Decisive interventions from on high direct the 
actions of the principal personages, but not independently of their will. 
They have been looking for solutions; they have tried various avenues; 
they have experienced doubt and indecision."!! This overstates what 
one finds in the text of Acts. In some cases, the characters have been 
“trying various avenues." The Troas story is a wonderful example. In 
other cases, however, “decisive intervention” comes seemingly out of 
nowhere (e.g, Peter's vision in Acts 10:11-16). In these passages, the 
characters may doubt (Acts 10:17), but they do so after the “decisive 
intervention" rather than before. 

These points of criticism aside, Farahian's contribution to scholarship 
on this passage 1s quite significant. His final comments are compelling: 


All of the literary devices which I have pointed out, especially dreams or 
visions, serve to give us a glimpse of the interplay of numerous influences 
and to preserve a sufficient area of obscurity that lets us sense the sunergeia 
between God and human beings. The narrator is skillful enough that, 
without ever saying exactly the same thing twice over, he lets us see 
how their [sic] action of God elicits that of human beings in a true 
symbiosis.” 


39 Ibid., 204 (emphasis mine). 
40 See Acts 9:10. 
^! Farahian, “Paul’s Vision at Troas," 205. 


42 [bid., 207. 
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C.K. Barrett 


Barrett’s discussion of Acts 16:6-10 dwells primarily on the geographic 
descriptions in vv. 6-8 and the problems raised by the introduction of 
the first plural pronoun in 16:10. His brief treatment of Paul’s dream- 
vision assumes that the experience is a divine directive: “Luke empha- 
sizes that at every stage the travelers receive supernatural guidance. 
Such guidance is renewed in dramatic form in vv. 9, 10.”® He even 
deflates the interpretive force of ovupiBóátco (“conclude”): “The con- 
clusion was inevitable. God had called us to evangelize the Macedo- 
nians."* For Barrett, Acts 16:9-10 emphasizes divine guidance to the 
exclusion of any significant interpretation on the part of Paul or “we.” 


Charles Talbert 


Talbert regards Acts 16:6-10 as a commissioning scene parallel to Paul’s 
first commissioning in Acts 13:1-2.? Providing dozens of “parallel” 
vision stories (including those already mentioned by Wikenhauser),* 
Talbert draws two extreme conclusions from this passage: “By means 
of this commissioning story, Luke makes clear that the outreach to 
Europe is owing not to human desire but solely to God’s intervention. In 
what follows, Paul is not so much the apostle of the church of Antioch 
as he is of Christ himself (26:16-18—‘a witness of what you have seen 
[of me] and what you will be shown’).”*’ Talbert’s emphatic language 
“owing ... solely to God’s intervention” stands in stark relief to what 
one actually finds in the text. The second conclusion, that this vision 
somehow establishes Paul as an apostle of Christ, rather than of the 
church at Antioch, is similarly far-reaching. 


13 C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (2 vols.; 
ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 765. In the next chapter I will take up this question 
of supernatural guidance at “every stage.” It will be interesting to note that the second 
mission of Paul and Barnabas features no such “divine” initiation (Acts 15:36). 

^* Ibid., 773. 

45 Charles Talbert, Reading Acts: A Literary and Theological Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles (New York: Crossroad, 1997), 147. 

46 As I will point out in the next section with reference to John Sanford and 
Morton Kelsey, generalizations about dreams and visions in the ancient world can 
be misleading. Talberts work provides an example of the unforunate but pervasive 
assumption that similarity of form is equal to similarity of function (see also the 
comments on Wikenhauser above). 

47 Ibid., 148 (emphasis mine). 
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E Scott Spencer 


Like that of Tannehill and Johnson, Spencer’s approach to Acts is 
sensitive to the direction of the narrative. For instance, he is one of 
the only commentators since Calvin to lift up the irony that Paul 
sees a Macedonian man, but is heard instead by women." Like other 
commentators, Spencer assumes a divine agent in Paul’s vision: “As we 
have come to expect, the Holy Spirit continues to plot the missionary 
agenda of Acts through revelatory visions and other means of divine 
communication." Spencer also observes a very human element in this 
story. He suggests that the human figure (as distinguished from the 
usual angel or Spirit) “highlights the importance of human receptivity 
to the gospel in charting the church’s mission.” Whereas the present 
study will emphasize human receptivity and perception on the part of 
the characters that have visionary experiences, Spencer emphasizes that 
it is the receptivity of the Macedonians that is important: “the church 
is not an imperial juggernaut steam-rolling its way to the ends of the 
earth... . Christian missionaries seek out those who most welcome their 
work.”’! Despite the difference in emphasis, Spencer’s comments help 
illumine the importance of human response to the divine will on both 
sides of the proclamation of the gospel. 


Jacob Jervell 


Jervell comments only briefly on this passage, echoing many of the 
sentiments already noted. He attributes the words of the Macedonian 
directly to God: *Gott redet hier durch die Vision, V rob, die vielle- 
icht ein Traumgesicht ist.”? It is through God's “intervention” that the 
Pauline mission is redirected toward Macedonia.? Indeed, the whole 


48 F Scott Spencer, Acts (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 164. Spencer says 
that they are heard by *Macedonian" women (164), but as Calvin and Gaventa have 
noted, Lydia is not Macedonian (Calvin, The Acts of the Apostles, 14-28, 71; Gaventa, Acts, 
236). 

49 [bid., 161. 

50 Ibid., 162. 

51 bid. 

52 Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 417. 

53 “Durch Gottes Befehl oder Intervention wird Mazedonien Mittelpunkt der pauli- 
nischen Mission" (Apostelgeschichte, 417). Given the questions raised in the following 
chapter of this discussion, Jervell's use of the word *Mittelpunkt" becomes all the more 
interesting. 
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point of this story is to highlight the “leadership” of God: “Warum 
hat Lukas eigentlich von dieser merkwiirdigen Reise mit Missionsbe- 
hinderungen erzählt? Selbstverständlich will er die Führung Gottes bei 
der paulinischen Mission aufzeigen.”*! 


Joseph Fitzmyer 


Fitzmyer's comments on this passage also echo many that have been 
discussed. Like Wikenhauser, Fitzmyer attributes importance to Paul's 
shift to Europe.’ He also equates the perceived call to Macedonia as 
a general call to Greece.” Even more than Spencer, Fitzmyer assumes 
that the references to the Spirit in Acts 16:6-8 are subsequently implied 
in 16:9-10: “There Paul had a vision one mght. I.e., a dream, which the 
context implies was Spirit instilled."? Fitzmyer even shares Calvin's 
pastoral interpretation of this episode: “The Lucan Paul thus gives 
the readers of Acts a view of how the Christian disciple must patiently 
await heaven's instructions. ”58 


Beverly Roberts Gaventa 


For Gaventa, the Troas episode depicts a rather sharp contrast between 
God's will and the will of other characters in Luke-Acts. In Acts 16:6- 
7, the will of the characters is described in their frustrated attempts 
to enter certain areas and preach. Divine opposition to these plans is 
explicit: the Holy Spirit hinders them from speaking the word in Asia 
in v. 6; the Spirit of Jesus does not permit them to enter Bithynia in v. 7. 
Gaventa maintains that “these prohibitions of human plans enhance 
the commission of vv. 9-10... . These prohibitions serve to reinforce 
one of Luke's major themes, that God and God alone directs this 
mission."* Although the present study concurs with the idea that the 
prohibitions of the Spirit enhance Luke's narrative, it also suggests that 
it 1s important to observe the role that the characters play in directing 
the mission based on their perception of God's will. 


54 Ibid., 418. 
55 Fitzmyer, Acts, 577. 
56 Ibid., 577-578. Note the similarity to Dibelius. 
57 Ibid., 579. 
58 Ibid., 578. 
59 Gaventa, Acts, 235. 
Ibid., 234-235. 
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Summary 


There are a number of important features in the scholarship surveyed 
above. One peculiar element of Wikenhauser’s religionsgeschichtliche 
study is the perceived similarity between Paul's dream-vision at Troas 
and the visionary experiences of political and military leaders of the 
Graeco-Roman world. Scholars like Pervo and Talbert have main- 
tained this connection. As will become clear in chapters 4 and 5, such 
assumptions obscure the understanding of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, 
a text in which major and minor characters alike experience visionary 
encounters. 

Another oddity of scholarship on this passage is the anachronistic 
conclusion that Paul's dream-vision at Troas marks the important redi- 
rection of the mission to “Greece” (Dibelius), or even to “Europe” 
(Wikenhauser, Cadbury, and Fitzmyer). These interpretations do not 
follow the narrative cues of Luke's story, which maintains a distinction 
between Macedonia and Achaia (Acts 19:21) and makes no reference 
whatsoever to Evoonn. 

More important for the present study is the presumed source of 
Paul's dream-vision. When they do focus on the source of this vision, 
the commentators discussed here conclude, with the characters, that 
Paul's vision at Troas is a divine directive. Only Calvin, Spencer, and 
Gaventa note the irony, or tension, between what the characters per- 
ceive as a breakthrough divine directive and the actual outcome of their 
trip to Macedonia. Some take the Troas scene as evidence that God 
directs the mission in its totality (e.g., Talbert and Gaventa). Tannehill 
and Farahian, on the other hand, insist on seeing the interpretive role 
of Luke’s characters as well. This emphasis is particularly compelling 
when one considers that Paul’s second mission (Acts 15:36) begins with- 
out the formal, divine directive found in Acts 13:1-3. These obser- 
vations invite a broader examination of Paul's dream-vision at Troas 
within the narrative context of Acts 15-17. This examination will be 
the focus of chapter 3 below. Before turning to that task, it is necessary 
to discuss those studies that treat the larger topic of dream-visions in 
Luke-Acts. 
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Despite the frequency and importance of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, 
there have been very few studies devoted to this topic.°! The present 
examination will include, therefore, dissertations, shorter articles, and 
sections from monographs that touch on this subject. As in the previous 
section, the survey of scholarship below will follow a roughly chrono- 
logical order. 


19th Century Scholarship 


Schneckenburger 


Matthias Schneckenburger, whose commentary on Acts has been re- 
garded as “the most careful and critical study which had been pub- 
lished” through the mid-19th century? makes only passing references 
to 16:6-10.% He does refer more generally, however, to the topic of 
visions in Acts. Following the reasoning of Baur’s Tendenzkritik, Sch- 
neckenberger observes in Acts strong undercurrents of the Petrine vs. 
Pauline controversy. Indeed, he regards Acts as the work of a Paulin- 
ist.“ Elements of this controversy come to light in the presence and 
importance of visions in the Acts. Visions represent a Pauline orienta- 
tion, and Luke's attribution of an important vision to Peter in Acts 10 
functions as a “legitimation” of that orientation: 


Die Judaisten wollten von Visionen, deren sich Paulus rühmte, nichts 
hóren ... Dürfen wir nach der feinen Bemerkung Baurs schon die Stim- 
me vom himmel im zweiten Brief Petri als ein. Mittelglied zwischen 
der paulinischen (visionaren) und petrinischen Beglaubigungsweise anse- 
hen, das für die Ausgleichungstendenz dieses Briefes zwischen beiden 
Parteien spricht: so hat es wohl keine Schwierigkeit, auch die dem Petrus 


9! To date, there are no monographs on the subject. Less than a half-dozen disserta- 
tions have treated the subject, and none have been published. 

62 W. Ward Gasque, A History of the Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles (BGBE 17; 
Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1975; repr., Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 
1989), 33- 

63 For instance, Schneckenburger discusses the question of the “we” passages and the 
possibility of Luke’s presence (Über den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte: zugleich eine Ergänzung der 
neueren Commentare [Bern: C. Fischer, 1841], 30). 

61 Gasque, History of the Interpretation of Acts, 36. 
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zugeschriebene Vision kapitel 10 und deren Anerkennung durch die Ur- 
gemeinde als eine indirekte Legitimation der paulinischen anzusehen.‘ 


Religionsgeschichtliche Schule 


Wikenhauser 


In the latter nineteenth and early twentieth century, the religionsge- 
schichtliche Schule was a force to be reckoned with. This movement 
spawned the first significant studies of dreams and visions in the New 
‘Testament in the works of Alfred Wikenhauser. As noted above, Wiken- 
hauser’s article, “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen zu Apg 16, 9,” has 
had an abiding influence on scholarly discussions of the Troas episode. 
Four years later, Wikenhauser widened the scope of his study in “Die 
Traumgeschichte des Neuen Testaments in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Sicht.” This later study maintains a focus on Traumgesichten," limit- 
ing the scope of the NT investigation to Matthew and Acts, but expands 
his earlier discussion of comparative material from Graeco-Roman lit- 
erature. After roughly another decade, Wikenhauser produced a study 
of parallel material for the double-dreams and double-visions found in 
Acts 9 and 10-11:18.% The primary purpose of this article is to add 
comparative examples of Doppelträume to those already adduced by 
his contemporaries. Wikenhauser also concludes in this study that the 
vision within a vision found in Acts 9:12, considered by others to be an 
interpolation, is in keeping with the double-vision form, and is a nec- 
essary part of the Ananias story.’ In all of these studies, Wikenhauser 
supplied scholars with a significant amount of comparative material. 
This contribution is important, even if one rightly questions some of the 
conclusions Wikenhauser drew from these comparisons (e.g., an identi- 
fication of Paul with figures like Alexander and Caesar). 


65 Schneckenburger, Apostelgeschichte, 170. The debate over visions and the legitimacy 
of this sort of revelation comes to a head in the Pseudo-Clementine material (see esp. 
the Aerygmata Petrou [Homilies XV1L.13-19]). 

66 See p. 68 n. 8 above. 

67 Wikenhauser makes a strict distinction between waking and sleeping visions, and 
examines only the latter: “Das NT. spricht öfters von Gesichten, und zwar von solchen, 
die vom Menschen im wachen, und solchen, die im Schlafzustande empfangen werden. 
Die zweite Art, die man als Traumgesichte bezeichnen kann, findet sich nur bei Mt. 
und in der Apg.” (“Iraumgesichte,” 320). 

68 Alfred Wikenhauser, “Doppelträume,” Bib 29 (1948): 100-111. 

69 Tbid., roo. 

70 Ibid., 111. 
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Mid- and Late 20th Century Scholarship 


Ernst Benz 


Benz’s 1952 study, “Paulus als Visionär: Eine vergleichende Unter- 
suchung der Visionsberichte des Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte und 
in den paulinischen Briefen,” focused on the NT texts describing Paul 
as a visionary?! As the title suggests, a significant portion of this arti- 
cle is devoted to Paul’s visionary experiences in Acts. In this and other 
studies of dream-visions in the Bible,? Benz is interested in illuminating 
the visionary experiences of biblical figures as part of a larger inter- 
est in examining the continuity of visionary revelation in contemporary 
Christian theology.” Perhaps in service of this broader interest, Benz 
tends to over-generalize about the dream-visions in Luke-Acts: “Diese 
Visionen begleiten sein ganzes Leben und geben ihm die Direktive fiir 
alle wichtigen Entscheidungen seiner missionarischen Tätigkeit.”’* This 
generalization, of course, ignores passages like Acts 15:36 in which Paul 
makes important missionary decisions with no directive whatsoever.” 
Benz’s interest in biblical dream-visions as part of a larger agenda is 
also found in the work of John Sanford. 


John A. Sanford 


As an Episcopal priest and Jungian analyst, Sanford became interested 
in dreams as communication from God in the early 1960s. In 1968, 
he published Dreams: God's Forgotten Language, which contains a lengthy 
treatment of dreams and visions in the Bible. Because his treatment of 
biblical dreams and visions serves his psychological agenda, however, he 
tends to focus on the positive discussions of dream-visions in the Bible. 


7! Ernst Benz, “Paulus als Visionär: Eine vergleichende Untersuchung der Visions- 
berichte des Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte und in den paulinischen Briefen,” Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur: Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschafilichen Klasse 
2 (1952): 81-121. 

72 See, for example, Benz’s Dreams, Hallucinations, Visions (trans. Tomas H. Spiers; 
New York: Swendenborg Foundation, 1968), 16-23. 

73 For example, Benz laments what he describes as “ein allgemeiner antivisionärer 
Komplex der modernen protestantischen Theologie” (“Paulus als Visionär,” 81). 

74 Thid., 94-95. 

75 See the discussion in chapter 3 below. 

76 John Sanford, Dreams: God’s Forgotten Language (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1968; repr. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1989). 
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Of the passages that treat dream-visions negatively, Sanford mentions 
only Num 12:8 and Jer 23:16.7 His summary remarks are revealing: 
“Dreams and visions were regarded in both the Old and New Tes- 
tament as revelations from God... . Viewed from this perspective the 
entire Bible 1s the story of God's breakthrough into the human con- 
scious mind via the unconscious."? Despite such generalizations, San- 
ford's treatment is helpful inasmuch as it highlights the importance of 
dreams and visions in the biblical literature. 


Morton T. Kelsey 


In the same year that Sanford first published Dreams: God's Forgotten Lan- 
guage, another Jungian outside the field of biblical studies published a 
discussion of dreams and visions. Kelsey's study goes a bit farther than 
Sanford's, examining the role of dreams in both the Bible and in other 
Graeco-Roman literature.” Although his work focuses on a psycholog- 
ical understanding of dreams and is directed toward a popular audi- 
ence, Kelsey attempts a relatively thorough examination of the biblical 
material. He notes the coalescence of terms like “dream” and “vision” 
in Hebrew literature,® and discusses the various terminology used for 
dreams and visions in Greck.?! 

Kelsey also examines the evidence for belief in dreams across this 
spectrum of literature. Although he is to be commended for raising a 
number of interesting questions and observations about dreams and 
visions in the ancient world, Kelsey draws a number of misleading 
conclusions. He argues for a greater tension regarding dreams in the 
OT material than actually appears in the texts.? In Graeco-Roman 


77 Dreams, 81. As noted in chapter 1, I would disagree with this classification of Num 
12:8. 

78 Dreams, 94. Sanford omits Isa 29:8 and Eccl 5:2 from his discussion altogether. 

79 See Morton T. Kelsey, Dreams: The Dark Speech of the Spirit. A Christian Interpretation 
(New York: Doubleday, 1968), 17-101. Kelsey’s later work (God, Dreams, and Revelation: 
A Christian Interpretation. Revised and Expanded Edition (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991]) is 
substantially unchanged in the sections of interest. Therefore, I have placed Kelsey 
at this point in the present survey. 

80 Kelsey, Dark Speech of the Spirit, 19. 

9! Tbid., 80-86. As with other sections of the book, Kelsey's focus is on psycholog- 
ical experience. Therefore, he includes terms that are not strictly visionary. Hanson’s 
terminological discussion (noted above) is more thorough and more clear for a literary 
discussion. 

82 Kelsey regards a number of OT texts as evidence for suspicion of dreams. How- 
ever, some of these texts, like Num 12:6-8, do not seem to question the validity of 
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texts, on the contrary, Kelsey argues that there is wide-scale accep- 
tance of dreams as revelatory.? These erroneous observations lead to 
the more troubling conclusion that the lack of suspicion toward dreams 
in the NT is a result of the influence of Greek culture and liter- 
ature, which has eclipsed the suspicion of dreams and visions sup- 
posedly found in earlier OT passages. His generalizations have led 
Kelsey to a conclusion about dreams and visions in the NT that is 
precisely backwards. As shown in chapter 1, the most explicit evi- 
dence for the suspicion of dreams and visions as revelatory experiences 
is from non-Jewish Graeco-Roman literature. Conversely, the dream- 
visions in Luke-Acts—with their emphasis on angels and the Holy 
Spirit—resemble those in Jewish Scripture far more than those in non- 
Jewish Graeco-Roman literature. 


John Hanson 


The first full-length treatment of the dream-vision material in Luke- 
Acts is found in the 1978 Harvard dissertation of John Hanson, “The 
Dream-Vision Report and Acts 10:1 — 11:18: A Form-Critical Study.” 
As the title suggests, Hanson’s purpose in this study is to compare 
this complex of dream-visions in Acts with those found in Graeco- 
Roman literature with the goal of establishing a common form. Indeed, 
Hanson demonstrates that there was a common form employed to 
describe dream-vision reports in the ancient world.** 

In 1980, Hanson’s more general study, “Dreams and Visions in the 
Graeco-Roman World and Early Christianity,” appeared in ANRW. 


This examination focuses on the broader context of dream-visions in 


dreams, per se. Others, like Jer 27:9 and Ezek 13:2, point to a tension between true and 
false prophecy. None of these texts approach the actual suspicion of dreams mentioned 
in texts like Homer’s Od. 19. Only rarely does the OT describe dreams in a way that 
negates their revelatory capacity (e.g., Isa 29:8; Eccl 5:2). 

83 Kelsey’s insistence on this point seems strange. Not only is he aware of passages 
that indicate suspicion, he even quotes Homer, Od. 19.559ff, in which Penelope tells 
her “guest” that some dreams do not come true. Despite the pervasive influence of this 
text, Kelsey offers only the following comment: “But like Penelope, these early Greeks 
knew, as far back as we have any record, that there were different kinds of dreams, 
some of them imperative, and others, just as today, cloudy and uncertain” (Dark Speech 
of the Spirit, 55). 

8t Hanson's work has influenced not only those looking at dream-visions in Luke- 
Acts (e.g, the work of Michael James Day noted below), but also those examining 
dream-visions in other ancient texts (e.g., Robert Gnuse's Dreams and Dream Reports). 
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Graeco-Roman literature, the New ‘Testament, and early Christian 
texts. Again, form is a key consideration, but he also discusses issues 
like belief in the revelatory power of dreams. To repeat the conclusions 
of Hanson cited in chapter 1: 


the dream experience is universal and is matched by an almost universal 
belief in the dream as divine or supernatural. That is, dreams and visions 
are revelatory, and while the ancients saw their value as primarily for 
the future, they served other purposes as well. The extant data show 
that dreams and visions were nearly always considered meaningful or 
significant. 


In this later article, Hanson's comments about the use of dream-visions 
in Luke-Acts are brief, but interesting. Of primary interest to Han- 
son are the double-visions found in 9:1-19 and 10:1-23 and repeated 
later in the text. Hanson suggests that these passages seem to consti- 
tute “the earliest Christian example of the elaboration of the dream- 
vision report."** For anyone studying these passages, Hanson’s some- 
what understated comment is compelling. Dreams and visions are cer- 
tainly pervasive in ancient literature. The complexity of Luke's dream- 
visions, however, is not so pervasive. The intricate repetition involved 
in the dream-vision reports of Paul and Peter alone sends one searching 
for possible literary models.* So far, no one has succeeded in producing 
such a model. 


Shawn Kelley 


The focus of Kelley's 1991 Vanderbilt dissertation, “And Your Young 
Will See Visions’: A Functionalist Literary Reading of the Visions to 
Saul and Peter in Acts,” represents a shift toward a literary-critical 
examination of the dream-visions in Acts 9-11. Kelley situates his study 
as an alternative to what he regards as the domination of style crit- 
icism in Acts scholarship.” Kelley suggests that a “functionalist” lit- 


85 Hanson, “Dreams and Visions,” 1396. 

86 Tbid., 1422. 

87 Dennis R. MacDonald has attempted to demonstrate that Luke’s presentation 
of the Cornelius—Peter episode is an imitation of the “lying dream” sent by Zeus to 
Agamemnon in Iliad 2 (Does the New Testament Imitate Homer? Four Cases from the Acts of 
the Apostles [New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003], 44-65). MacDonald’s findings 
are intriguing. Unfortunately, most of what he adduces as evidence of dependence can 
be explained more easily as similarities based on the common form of dream-vision 
reports in Graeco-Roman literature. 

88 Kelley's apparent lack of familiarity with the earlier work of Wikenhauser, Benz, 
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erary reading of this material contends against the consensus of style 
criticism—that Acts 9-11 represents an elevation of Peter and denigra- 
tion of Paul.’ 

Kelley suggests that Luke uses the rhetorical trope synkrisis in the 
vision complexes of Acts 9-11. The result is that the reader is com- 
pelled to read and compare the respective visions of Saul and Peter. 
Kelley’s literary analysis focuses on the way these visions depict God 
overcoming two very different “types” of opposition.? Although there 
are few points of contact between Kelley’s work and the present study, 
his emphasis on literary questions does yield interesting results. 


John Squires 


Squires’s monograph, The Plan of God in Luke-Acts?'! highlights the per- 
vasiveness of the “Plan of God” theme in Luke-Acts and compares 
Luke’s presentation of divine providence with similar presentations in 
the Hellenistic historians like Dionysius, Diodorus, and Josephus. ‘The 
fifth chapter of Squires’s work is devoted to a discussion of “Epiphanies: 
Inspired Indications of the Plan of God.” Squires provides an excellent 
examination of epiphanies in the Hellenistic historians noted above. In 
relation to Luke-Acts, he also notes well and thoroughly the importance 
of epiphanies—experiences that fit within the parameters of a “dream- 
vision” in the present discussion—for the explication of the Plan of 
God in Luke’s story? Given the title and purpose of his work, it is 


and Hanson leads him to lament: “There has been virtually no critical scholarship on 
the Lukan vision scenes as vision scenes” (11). 

89 Kelley, “A Functionalist Literary Reading,” 29-32. 

99 Kelley adheres to the theory that characters in ancient writing are representa- 
tional. 

91 John Squires, The Plan of God in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 76; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1993). 

9? At a number of points, Squires presses the analogy between Hellenistic histo- 
riography and Luke-Acts too far; and this element of his discussion is pertinent to 
Luke's use of dream-visions. In reference to the vision of Zechariah in Luke 1, for 
example, Squires argues: “although the epiphanies and oracles are reminiscent of tra- 
ditional scriptural incidents, these portentous occurrences need not be comprehensible 
solely within a Jewish tradition" (Plan of God, 113). More generally, this assertion may be 
true. Zechariah's interpretation of this event in the Benedictus does reflect, however, an 
understanding of this event “solely” in terms of “Jewish tradition” (i.e., Jewish Scrip- 
ture). This example reflects one of the significant problems with Squires's study: his 
attempt to bring everything about the Plan of God theme in Luke-Acts into conversation 
with Hellenistic historiography sometimes results in strained argumentation. 
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perhaps understandable that Squires pays little attention to the role of 
human/character perception in relation to these epiphanies. ‘The prob- 
lem with this interpretation is simply that it is too one-sided. It is true 
that Luke uses dream-visions to “confirm ... God’s guidance of events” 
in the story.” What the present study will demonstrate is that Luke is 
just as intent on showing how people perceive God’s will in light of such 
visionary experiences. 


Michael James Day 


Day’s 1994 Southern Baptist ‘Theological Seminary dissertation, “The 
Function of Post-Pentecost Dream/Vision Reports in Acts,” is the only 
full-length study to date attempting to deal with the overall function of 
dream-visions in Acts.* Using Hanson’s form-critical work as a foun- 
dation, Day examines the dream-vision passages in Acts against the 
backdrop of dream-vision stories in the OT, ancient romances, ancient 
histories, and ancient biographies. Based on this background literature, 
Day suggests that there are four aspects of ancient dream-visions that 
must be examined: Dream ‘Type, Dream Context, Dream Function, 
and Dream Fulfillment.” The first is a form-critical category, and Day 
concludes that most of the dream-visions in his examination fit Han- 
son’s “audio-visual” form. In terms of Context, most dream-visions are 
situated in passages describing crisis situations. Dream Function is the 
category that is the most significant for Day’s work. He posits four sub- 
categories under this heading. First are those dream-visions offering 
some sort of divine directive. Next, there are dream-visions that lead 
to the worship of a deity. Third are those dream-visions that provide 
reassurance. Finally, there are dream visions that reveal supernatural 
confirmation of a character?" Within the category of Dream Fulfill- 
ment, Day concurs with the general sentiments of Hanson that most 
dream-visions in the literature he surveys result in the promised fulfill- 
ment.” 


93 Plan of God, 120. 

9* As the title suggests, Day does not incorporate material before Acts 5 in his 
investigation. Thus far, no one has produced an examination of dream-visions in Luke- 
Acts as a whole. 

% Day, “Function,” 83-90. 

% Day, “Function,” 85-89. 

97 Day goes on to state: “Furthermore, only a small number of references are 
even made to false dreams or inaccurate dream messages" (89). As I have argued in 
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Day argues that the post-Pentecost dream-visions of Acts fit nicely 
within the four previously mentioned subcategories of Dream Func- 
tion. Acts 5:17-21, 13:1-3, 16:6-12, and 22:17-21 contain directives for 
the activities of characters in the story. Acts 8:25-40, 9:1-19, and 10:1— 
11:18 contain dream-vision reports that lead to the call or conversion of 
a character. Acts 12:1-11, 18:5-11, 23:11, and 27:21-26 describe dream- 
visions providing assurance to characters. Finally, Acts 6:8-7:60, 22:1— 
16, and 26:4-20 feature dream-vision reports that supernaturally con- 
firm a character in the story. 

Because he attempts to treat most of the dream-visions in Acts, 
Day’s study marks an important step in the examination of the overall 
function of dream-visions in Luke-Acts. As far as it goes, it is quite 
helpful. Like some other studies of dream-visions in Acts, however, the 
focus on form criticism in this work leads to a rather limited treatment 
of the material. Because they share a common form, dream-vision 
reports from a broad spectrum of literary genres are lumped together, 
with little regard for subtle differences in function. 


David Allan Handy 


The most recent full-length treatment of a dream-vision passage in Acts 
is Handy’s 1998 Union Theological Seminary (Richmond) dissertation, 
“The Gentile Pentecost: A Literary Study of the Story of Peter and 
Cornelius (Acts 10:1 — 11:18).” Handy does not treat extensively the 
visionary character of this text, however. Instead, his contributions to 
the discussion of this passage lie primarily in a thorough discussion 
of the biblical allusions and echoes found in Acts 10:1 — 11:18? and 
a literary-critical treatment of the repetitions and gaps found in this 
portion of Luke's narrative.” Handy argues that Luke uses gaps and 


chapter 1, this sort of conclusion is misleading. It misrepresents the complex spectrum 
of belief in dream-visions evidenced by ancient literature. Indeed it is significant that 
Day fails to mention part of a text he analyzes. In his discussion of dream-visions in 
historical writing, Day mentions the dreams of Latinius in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Ant. rom., 7.69). Day notes that Latinius’ initial reaction was to “[disregard] the dream 
as foolishness” (“Function,” 57). What he does not record is the statement in Dionysius 
that Latinius disregarded the dream as “just one of many deceptive” dreams (GAA * Ev 
TL TOV TOMGV xai aatnd@v [Ant. rom. 7.68.4]). See my discussion of this passage above 
(P- 35). 

% Handy, “The Gentile Pentecost,” 36-61. 

99 Ibid., 62-114. 
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repetition to create a suspenseful account with similar qualities to what 
might now be called a “detective story.”!” 


Summary 


The studies surveyed above have examined Luke’s dream-visions from 
a variety of perspectives. Wikenhauser provided comparative studies 
according the canons of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule. Dreams and 
visions in the Bible have been examined as part of a larger interest in 
contemporary theology or psychology in the work of Benz, Sanford, 
and Kelsey. The more prominent scholarly examinations of dream- 
visions in Luke-Acts have emphasized form-critical concerns (Hanson 
and Day). Finally, some more recent studies have looked into the func- 
tion of some of the dream-visions in Luke’s narrative (Kelley, Squires, 
and Handy). Despite some critical issues noted above, all of these treat- 
ments offer helpful insights. A number of questions about Luke’s use of 
dream-visions, however, remain unexplored. 

How do Luke’s dream-visions relate to one another? For the most 
part, the studies surveyed here examine one or two of the dream-visions 
in Luke-Acts in isolation from the rest. No examination has yet been 
offered that treats all of Luke’s dream-visions. Although it is interesting 
to see the ways in which dream-visions in antiquity share formal ele- 
ments, one also finds differences in the function of dream-visions from 
text to text. Thus, one may ask, how do dream-visions function as a 
whole in Luke-Acts? Do they serve only a theological role, providing 
a vehicle for God’s actions in the story? Or, do they also reveal some- 
thing about Luke’s anthropology, depicting people attempting to inter- 
pret their visionary experiences? These questions drive the remainder 
of the present study. 


100 Thid., 73 and passim. 
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PAUL'S DREAM-VISION AT TROAS (ACTS 16:6-10) 


The survey of research in the previous chapter reveals the minimal 
treatment that these five verses often receive. Most commentators have 
been far more concerned with the introduction of the first person pro- 
noun in v. 10 than with Paul’s peculiar vision of a Macedonian man 
asking for help. Within the context of Luke’s use of dream-visions, 
however, this episode invites special attention because of a number 
of anomalous features. The analysis that follows will explore the rela- 
tionship between Paul’s vision in 16:9 and the interpretation offered 
in 16:10. This episode will then be examined in light of the broader 
narrative context of Acts 13-17. As Calvin observed, Paul’s mission to 
Macedonia seems rather anticlimactic.! Nevertheless, all of the com- 
mentators discussed in chapter 2 agree with the assumption of the 
characters—that God is using this vision to call Paul and company to 
Macedonia. In contrast, the present study will linger over the human 
interpretations and decisions in this passage and in the broader nar- 
rative context. The point of this analysis is not to suggest that Paul’s 
interpretation of the vision is incorrect, but to examine the way human 
decisions and interpretations play out in this portion of Luke’s narra- 
tive. Finally, the theological implications of such a reading will be con- 
sidered. 


Analysis of Acts 16:6-10 


The context of Paul's édgaua at Troas, and the immediate response to it, 
are narrated briefly in Acts 16:6-10: 


6 Aunddov 6€ thv Povyiov xoi Tarkatixyv yoouv xwdvudévtes Ünd tod 
Ayiov mvevuatog haAfjoat tov Aóyov Ev vij Aoig 7 éAdovtec dE xatà thv 
Mvoiav éneioatov eig thv Biüvviav xooevüdjvou xoi oùx eiaoev atdtovs 
tò avetua Inoot: 8 nagedtovtes 6$ thv Muoiav xatéßnoav eis Tooóóa. 
9 xoi dgaua Sie [tig]? vuxtds và Mavy pon, àvio Maxedov tis Tv 


! Calvin, Acts 14-28, 69-74; see also the discussion in chapter 2 above. 
? The oldest MSS are divided on this variant. Neither reading significantly affects 
the present discussion of this passage. 
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ÉovOc xal TAQAKGAGV avTOV xal Aéyov, AvaBac eic Maxedoviav Boðn- 
oov tiv. 10 Òc è TO Ögana eidev, eùðéws èbnthoauev 2EeAdelv eic Maxs- 
doviav ovußıßatovres StL MECOXEXANTAL fju&c 6 Beds evayyelioaodaı aù- 
TOUS. 


6 They went through Phrygia and Galatia, having been prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia. 7 Having come oppo- 
site Mysia, they attempted to enter Bithynia. The Spirit of Jesus, how- 
ever, would not permit them. 8 Passing Mysia, they went down to Troas. 
g A vision appeared to Paul during the night. A certain Macedonian 
man stood beseeching him, saying, “Come to Macedonia and help us.” 
10 When he saw the vision, we immediately sought to go to Macedo- 
nia, convinced that God had called us to proclaim the good news to 
them. 


Acts 15:36 — 16:5 describes the beginning of Paul’s so-called “second 
' and its initial success. Churches are strengthened 
(15:40); Timothy, a new disciple/assistant, is acquired (16:1-3); more 
churches are strengthened and their numbers grow (16:5). These sum- 
mary successes are followed in 16:6-8 by even more abbreviated frus- 
trations. Paul and company travel through Phrygia and Galatia, pre- 
vented by the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in Asia (16:6). Their 
frustration is heightened in 16:7 when they “attempt” to enter Bithynia, 
but the “Spirit of Jesus” will not permit them. 

The Spirit has been actively involved in the spread of the gospel up 
to this point.’ This activity, however, has always been “positive”: the 
Spirit has led characters to proclaim the gospel to receptive individuals. 
In Acts 16:6-7, the Spirit acts “negatively” for the first time, restraining 
characters from proclaiming the gospel in particular regions.! Such 
hindrance seems to run contrary to the programmatic commission in 
Acts 1:8, in which Jesus tells the apostles that they “will receive power” 


missionary journey, 


3 See especially Acts 1:8 and 13:2-4; see also Acts 8:29 and 39, and 10:19-20. This 
type of positive guidance continues later in Acts 20:22 and 21:4. 

* Commenting on this aspect of Acts 16:6-7, William Shepherd argues: “Luke 
tinges what has become a common characterization of the Spirit with irony. The Spirit 
is again presented as a direct actor, again in conflict with human characters. But against 
type, the Spirit at first seems to forbid that which it usually empowers: the proclamation 
of the gospel. Only at the end of the story do we see the purpose of this seemingly con- 
tradictory action: the Spirit is guiding the mission towards Europe by forbidding it to go 
elsewhere. The actions of the Spirit are unexpected, providing suspense and surprise for 
the reader, while eventually proving consistent with the portrait Luke has been painting 
all along. Thus Luke momentarily introduces some incoherence into his characteriza- 
tion of the Spirit, only to establish more fully its coherence” (The Narrative Function of the 
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when the Holy Spirit comes upon them and that they “will be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all of Judea and Samaria, and unto the 
ends of the earth.” So far in the story, the Spirit has been fulfilling this 
empowering role. Acts 16:6-7 marks the Spirit’s first departure from it. 
This “first” in the story demands attention, as does the language Luke 
uses in the passage. 

The language Luke uses to describe this episode is interesting. No- 
where else in the OT or NT does the Holy Spirit hinder (xwAvw) 
movement or action. Just as unique is Luke’s mention of the “Spirit 
of Jesus.” Found elsewhere in the NT only in Phil 1:19 (where it is “the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ”), this phrase is somewhat puzzling.’ Although 
one might be tempted to argue that Luke is varying language for stylis- 
tic reasons, “Holy Spirit” is repeated in successive verses elsewhere in 
Luke-Acts.’ Lacking parallels in Luke’s narrative,? it is difficult to draw 
definite conclusions about the meaning of this expression in the Troas 
episode. What is certain, however, is that the variation from Holy Spirit 
to Spirit of Jesus stands out and emphasizes the heavenly source of 
this negative guidance. This initial anomaly serves to underscore what 
the characters perceive as positive divine guidance in Paul’s dream- 
vision. 

Prevented from entering Bithynia, Paul and company pass Mysia 
and come down to Troas. There, a vision appears to Paul “during the 


Holy Spirit as a Character in Luke-Acts [SBLDS 147; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994], 222— 
223). 

These comments are in line with Shepherd’s earlier evaluation of 16:9, “God pro- 
vides positive instruction to Paul through a vision... . Luke gives no human motivation 
for Paul’s itinerary, no reference to the goals of the human missionaries; the direction is 
strictly divne” (Narrative Function of the Holy Spirit, 221-222 [emphasis mine]). The problem, 
of course, is that this simply is not in the text. God’s (or the Spirit’s) role in this dream- 
vision is offered in the interpretation of the characters (16:10), but occurs nowhere in 
the d6eaua itself. 

> See also the expression nveöna Xeuotod in 1 Pet 1:11. 

6 Some scholars simply gloss over this variation, claiming that this is the same as the 
“Holy Spirit.” See, for example, Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 484. Fitzmyer regards this 
as a “parallelism with the “Holy Spirit? in v. 6 (Acts, 578). Noting that some manuscript 
traditions have attempted to fix this problem by changing it to nveüna xveiov, Johnson 
asserts that “Spirit of Jesus” is probably correct and fits with Jesus’ continuing activity in 
the narrative of Acts (Acts, 285). Spencer concurs that this phrase conveys “the abiding 
sense of Jesus’ involvement with his emissaries” (Acts, 162). 

7 See, for example, Luke 2:25-26 and 12:10-12. 

8 The closest Lukan similarity is found in the expression avetya xvoiov in Luke 
4:18, Acts 5:9 and 8:39. 
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night,"? in which “a certain Macedonian man"? asks Paul to “come to 
Macedonia and help us.”!! It is significant that this verse features both 
the adjective “Macedonian” and the noun “Macedonia.” This repe- 
tition is furthered emphasized by the personal pronoun, nuiv, which 
indirectly refers to Macedonia for the third time in this brief sentence. 
In the course of the next two chapters, Paul will travel to both Mace- 
donia and Achaia.!? The vision, however, contains no mention of the 
latter, but repeats the former twice. This repetition deserves special 
notice, especially in light of the assumptions of scholars like Dibelius, 
who treat this passage as divine intervention guiding Paul to Mace- 
donia and Greece." Far from a vague “Go west, young man" sentiment 


9 See also Acts 18:9. Luke’s expression, dgaua did vuxtdc (the textual variant includ- 
ing the definite article before vuxtdc is of little consequence), is somewhat reminiscent 
of passages in Genesis and Daniel that feature a combination of the terms dgaua and 
v0§ (Gen 46:2; Dan 2:19, 7:7, 7:13, and 7:15). The exact phrase, however, does not occur 
in the LXX. 

Acts 16:9 and 18:9 are the only two passages in Luke-Acts in which one finds vision 
terminology combined with the explicit stipulation that the event took place at night. 
There are other visionary experiences in Luke-Acts that occur during the night, but 
these stories do not contain vision terminology. Instead, the visionary nature of each 
episode must be evaluated from the context. In Acts 5:19, an angel of the Lord frees 
the apostles from prison and commands them to preach in the temple. Peter is again 
freed from prison by an angel of the Lord during the night in Acts 12:6-10. In Acts 16:9 
and 18:9, however, one finds the specific combination of dgaua and wi. Although 
this may seem a trifling point, Acts 16:9 and 18:9 provide important evidence for 
the understanding of Luke's use of visions by reinforcing two important conclusions 
of Hanson noted above. First, Luke uses ögaua to refer to dream-visions characters 
experience during the day (Acts 10:3 and 10:17), as well as those that occur at night. 
From the perspective of terminology, Luke does not distinguish between “vision” and 
“dream.” Second, Luke’s use of dgaua reinforces a broad understanding of “visions” to 
include both visual and strictly auditory experiences (cf. the use of dgaua in Acts 16:9 
[auditory and visual] with that in Acts 18:9-11 [strictly auditory). 

10 The significance of this dream figure is discussed below. Some other dream-visions 
in Luke-Acts describe a “man” or “men” as the primary dream figure (Luke 24:4-7; 
Acts 1:10 and 9:12). The lack of a divine agent apparently has caused some scholars 
like Wikenhauser to see this dream-vision as a parallel to those found in non-Jewish 
Graeco-Roman texts (see the discussion of his “Religionsgeschichtliche Parallelen zu 
Apg 16, 9" in chapter 2). There are Jewish texts, however, that employ similarly human 
dream figures. See, for example, the dream-vision of Judas in 2 Macc 15:11—16, discussed 
in chapter 1 above. 

11 Tt is interesting to note that this verb for “help,” Bond&w, occurs only twice in 
Luke-Acts. The other use is less congenial; in Acts 21:28 when the “Jews from Asia” 
seize Paul, they request the “help” of their fellow Israelites. 

12 There can be no question that Luke knew the distinction between Macedonia and 
Achaia; see Acts 18:12, 27; and 19:21. 

15 Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 76; see also the discussion in chapter 2 
above. 
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enticing Paul to “Europe,” Luke's language draws definite and specific 
attention to Macedonia. This emphasis raises a number of interesting 
questions, which will be taken up below. 

The somewhat redundant combination “beseeching” and “saying” 
(Le., a finite form of tagaxadéw and a participial form of \€yw) appears 
to be a common expression for Luke.’ It is noteworthy, however, that 
this is the only dream-vision passage in Luke-Acts in which one finds 
the verb xagaxaAéo. Commands are common in visionary scenes, 
but here the imperative ßondnoov is softened as the Macedonian 
“beseeches” Paul for help. The Macedonian's request is made in lan- 
guage uncommon in the rest of Luke-Acts. Despite the frequency of 
travel terminology, ðaßaivæ occurs only in this verse and in Luke 
16:26.!° The verb Bondew is found twice" in Luke-Acts.? Although 
either verb may allude to the passages noted, dtapaive and Bonüéo 
are not combined anywhere in the LXX. 

Following the narrator’s account of the vision in v. g, one finds a 
striking transition in v. 10. The text simply states, “when he saw the 
vision, we immediately sought to go to Macedonia.”” Here, for the 
first time in Acts, the narrative voice casually slips into the first-person 
plural? The participial phrase that follows in v. 10 is perhaps the 


14 See the discussion of Wikenhauser, Dibelius, and others in chapter 2. 

15 See, for example, Luke 7:4, Acts 2:40, and 27:33. The most significant parallel is 
Acts 16:15. 

16 Note that the expression ötaßaivo eic followed by a place name is the construction 
used frequently in the LXX to describe the Israelites crossing over into the land of 
Canaan (e.g., Num 32:7 and 32, 33:51, and 35:10). 

'7 See note 11 above. 

18 The imperative of Bond&o combined with a form of the personal pronoun is found 
frequently in the LXX, especially in the Psalms (e.g., LXCX Ps. 39:14, 43:27, 69:6). 

19 The only texts in which the verbs even appear in close proximity are 1 Chron 
12:19-20 and 19:17-19. 

?0 The Western text, represented by MS D, fills out this part of the story. According 
to this manuscript, v. 10 reads: óteyeoteic oov dinyrioato tò Seana uïv xoi Evoroanev 
STL TEOOKERANTON fuic ô xVELOSG EvayyEhionoDat TOUS Ev tÅ Maxedovia. 

The combination of öoona and Cytéw (found in most MSS, but not in D) is 
interesting, This combination occurs in other visionary passages in Acts. In Acts 9:10- 
11, the Lord speaks to Ananias in a vision (çaya) and tells him, “go ... seek (Cyntéw) a 
man named Saul in the house of Judas. Another instance is 10:19: “As Peter pondered 
the vision (6gaua), the Spirit said, ‘behold, three men are looking (into) for you.” 

21 The ongoing debate over the nature and significance of the “we” passages in 
Acts is beyond the scope of this discussion. For summaries of the various opinions on 
this issue, see Haenchen (Acts of the Apostles, 489—491) and Barrett (Acts, 772-773). See 
also James Blaisdell, “The Authorship of the ‘We’ Sections of the Book of Acts" (HTR 
13 [1920]:136-158); Henry J. Cadbury, “We’ and T Passages in Luke/Acts” (NTS 3 
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most significant aspect of this vision for the topic at hand: “convinced 
that God had called us to proclaim the good news to them."? The 
verb ovußıßatw, when combined with öt, generally means either “to 
demonstrate that" or “to conclude that."? This construction occurs 
nowhere else in the OT or NT except Acts, where it is found at 
g:22 and the passage at hand. Acts 16:10 requires the latter meaning: 
the characters are drawing a conclusion based on Paul’s visionary 
experience.”! 

For the most part, the dream-visions in Luke-Acts feature angelic 
intermediaries, or even the Holy Spirit.” One of the most intriguing 
anomalies in Paul's dream-vision at Troas is the absence of any refer- 
ence to a divine agent. Only in the characters? own conclusions about 


[1957]: 128-132); S.M. Praeder, “The Problem of First-Person Narration in Acts” (NovT 
29 [1987]: 193-218); and William S. Campbell, “Who are We in Acts?: The First- 
Person Plural Character in the Acts of the Apostles” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 2000). 

?? Of all the language in this visionary scene, this clause contains some interesting 
evidence for a specific allusion to Jewish Scripture. Although the idea of “being called 
to proclaim the good news” might seem fairly commonplace to modern ears, the verbs 
zQooxoA£éouat and evayyedifw are combined only twice in the entire corpus of the LXX 
and NT. Besides Acts 16:10, this combination occurs only in LXX Joel 3:5. This is 
particularly striking given the fact that this is the passage cut from the quotation of 
Joel in Peter's Pentecost speech. In Acts 2:21, the quotation ends with Joel 3:5a: «ai 
Zotar näg Oc àv Emixahéontar TO óvoua xvgiov owðhosta (“and it will be that everyone 
who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved”). Joel 3:5 continues: óu èv tH óog 
Ziwv xai èv IegovooAnp gota dvacwlduevos naðót einev nügıog xoi edayyedEduevot ods 
xoro moooxéxAynta (“because on Mt. Zion and in Jerusalem there will be the one 
who is delivered, just as the Lord said, and the ones who hear the good news—whom 
the Lord had called”). The difficulty of calling this an allusion, of course, is making 
sense of it. It would seem that the reason Joel 3:5b is not included in the Pentecost 
sermon is because it focuses exclusively on Zion and Jerusalem. Peter’s audience, on 
the other hand, is comprised of people of many nationalities. Adding to the problem 
is the fact that this passage in the LXX is a puzzling translation if one presumes a 
Hebrew original approximating the MT. As the text stands, evayyedtCouevor does seem 
to be a passive (as Brenton has taken it); to read it otherwise breaks the parallelism with 
Avaowtouevog. Acts 16:10, therefore, makes little sense as an allusion. It would seem 
more likely that the linguistic elements of this portion of Joel—a passage with which 
Luke was obviously familiar—had some influence on him. 

23 BDAG, s.v. *ovufifáGo." 

?* The earlier use in 9:22 could indicate either meaning: XaüAoc 8e nAAAov Eveduva- 
uotto xoi ovvéyuvvev [rovc] "Iovóatovc tovc xotovtobvvac £v ^Aauaoxà ovufifótov öt 
ot1óc otv 6 xoıotög (either “Saul was growing stronger and confusing [the] Jews living 
in Damascus, concluding that this one is the Christ,” or “demonstrating that this one is 
the Christ"). 

25 See the discussion in chapters 4 and 5 below. 

?6 The reference to “characters” here is a reflection of the first-person plural in the 
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the meaning of the dream-vision is God mentioned at all. As the pre- 
vious chapter indicates, most commentators have accepted the char- 
acters’ assumptions about the divine source of this dream-vision. For 
the purpose of this narrative-critical examination, however, the absence 
of any reference to a divine agent in v. g is significant. Luke employs 
dream-visions frequently in his narrative, and characters are sometimes 
required to interpret these visionary encounters." Nevertheless, it is 
important that this dream-vision lacks a divine agent and invites inter- 
pretation.?? 

Although Luke does not adhere to a rigid formula in his descriptions 
of dream-visions, divine agents appear in practically all of the vision- 
ary passages in Luke-Acts. There are three possible exceptions: Luke 
24:47, Acts 1:10, and Acts 9:12. In Luke 24:4—7, the women visiting 
the tomb are approached by two “men” in “dazzling attire.” These 
two seem to reappear in Acts 1:10.?° Identification of these anonymous 
characters as otherworldly 1s supported by the description of the event 
given by Cleopas to the risen Jesus on the road to Emmaus: “some 
women from among us ... said they had seen a vision of angels" 
(Luke 24:22-23). This same fluidity occurs in Cornelius’ description of 
his dream-vision in Acts 10:30. In Acts 10:3, the narrator tells us that 
Cornelius “saw in a vision ... an angel of the Lord.” Cornelius’ own 
version of this event in 10:30 is slightly different: “a man stood before 
me in bright clothes.”’ In Acts 9:12, the subject of Paul's vision is “a 
man named Ananias,” rather than an otherworldly figure. The descrip- 
tion of this dream-vision, however, is embedded in a dream-vision 
in which the Lord is speaking to Ananias? The correlation between 


narrative. I am not using this term as a way of siding with any particular interpretation 
in the ongoing discussions of the “we” passages. In any case, the narrator has made 
clear that Paul is not alone, but is accompanied, at the very least, by Silas and 
Timothy. 

27 See, for example, Peter's reaction to his dream-vision in Acts 10:17-19. 

8 As a contrast, one may note the visionary experiences in the infancy narrative 
(Luke 1). Both Zechariah and Mary encounter the angel Gabriel, who has been sent 
by God. Their visions do not require interpretation, but they interpret them anyway in 
the Magnificat and Benedictus. 

29 The Greek text of the two passages is remarkably similar: xoi iðoù &vóoec úo 
ènéotnoav avtaic Ev ċor. Gotoantovoy (Luke 24:4), and xai 1800 Avöges úo nageıott- 
RELOOV AVTOIG Ev £ot1]ogot Aevxats (Acts 1:10). 

30 Again, note the remarkable similarity between the language used here (xai ioo 
àvio Eorn évoruóv uov Ev otit auroa) and that found in Luke 24:4 and Acts 1:10. 

3! This concept of a double dream-vision was relatively common in ancient litera- 
ture. One of the more famous examples, discussed in chapter 1 above, is the double 
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the Lord’s command to Ananias and the foreshadowing dream-vision 
being seen by Paul suggests the divine origin of Paul’s visionary experi- 
ence. 

Considering both the frequency of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, and 
the element of divine agency that pervades all of these except the Troas 
vision, a puzzling question arises: Why the change? Why here? The 
discussion of context below will focus more attention on the place of 
this passage within the larger narrative. For the moment, it is significant 
to note that the dream-vision at Troas facilitates a plot transition. In 
any story, plot transitions are important. In Acts, a story in which 
so much of the action is directly influenced by God,? transitions in 
which God’s direction must be inferred are all the more important. 
If Luke’s general presentation of divine intervention is strong enough 
to provoke the censure of some commentators,” then those transitions 
where the characters are left to interpret the direction of God must be 
significant. 

A close reading of Acts 16:6—10 reveals a distinctly human side of 
Luke’s story. Although the characters are quick to interpret their expe- 
rience theologically, this is nevertheless an interpretation. Indeed, their 
enthusiastic response invites a closer examination of their experience 
in Macedonia. At this point, therefore, it is necessary to examine the 
Troas episode within the larger narrative context of Acts 13:1 — 17:15.* 


dream-vision of Alexander the Great and the Jewish high priest, Jaddus, in Josephus, 
Ant. 11.333335. See also, Wikenhauser, “Doppeltraume,” 100-111. 

5? Numerous studies have underscored the importance of God's direction in Luke- 
Acts. See, for example, S. Schulz (“Gottes Vorsehung bei Lukas," <NW 54 [1963]: 
104-116), Charles Cosgrove (“The Divine AFI in Luke-Acts," NovT 26 [1984]: 168— 
190), and John Squires (Plan of God). The obvious importance of God's role in directing 
actions in Luke-Acts does not undermine the underlying thesis of this study—that Luke 
also emphasizes the role of human perception and the way that individuals interpret 
their visionary encounters as manifestations of God's will. There is a “symbiosis” (to 
use Farahian's term [Paul's Vision at Troas,” 207; see also the discussion in chapter 2 
above]) between God and the human characters in Luke-Acts. God certainly inspires 
and directs action, but Luke is careful to show how human characters understand 
and respond to these stimuli. The study of Cosgrove noted above demonstrates this 
relationship nicely, as does the study of Farahian mentioned earlier. 

33 See, for example, the comments of Haenchen and Pervo discussed earlier in the 
introduction and chapter 2. 

5* As noted above, Paul's dream-vision emphasizes Macedonia, but mentions noth- 
ing about Achaia. It will be interesting, therefore, to limit initially the examination of 
the aftermath of Paul's dream-vision to the description of events in the Macedonian 
region. 
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Setting the Troas Passage in Context 


Preceding Context (Acts 13:1—16:5) 


A number of scholars have described Paul's dream-vision at Troas as 
a second commissioning scene, paralleling the original commission of 
Barnabas and Saul in Acts 13:1-3.% Since such parallels have been 
drawn, it will be interesting to begin the present contextual exami- 
nation with this first commission. Although a detailed examination of 
chapters 13-15 is beyond the scope of this discussion, a brief sketch of 
the events described in these chapters will prove illuminating. 

In 13:172, the Holy Spirit speaks to the believers in Antioch “while 
they were worshiping the Lord and fasting,” saying “Set apart for 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work that I have called them to do."* 
Far from ambiguous, this commissioning is placed in the “mouth” of 
the Holy Spirit, whose role in directing Barnabas and Saul is further 
emphasized in 13:4 (therefore, having been sent out by the Holy 
Spirit, they went down to Seleucia"). Although the exact course of their 
journey is not foreshadowed, the initiation and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit are clear.” 


35 See, for example, Talbert (Reading Acts, 147), and Spencer (Acts, 161). On the 
problems with classifying this as Pauls missionary journey, see Gaventa (Acts, 190-191). 
The language of Acts 13:1-3 clearly designates this missionary journey as the work of 
the Spirit. My discussion generally focuses on the role of the human characters in this 
narrative unit, but this is not meant to deny those passages in which divine agency is 
clearly at work. 

36 The language of this passage is interesting. The verb Aewuovoyéo is found only 
here in Luke-Acts, and only twice in the rest of the NT (Rom 15:27 and Heb 10:11). 
It is used extensively in the LXX, however, to render descriptions of priestly service 
(see, for example, Exod 28:35, 43; 29:30; 30:20; 35:19; 36:33; 38:27; 39:11£; Num 1:50; 
3:6, 31; 4:3, 9, 12, 14, 23, 26, 30, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43; 8:22, 26; 16:9; 18:2, 6, 21, 23 [the 
use in Heb 10:11 is similar]). This is particularly striking since the church at Antioch 
included Gentles (cf. Acts 15:1). On this language, see also Haenchen (Acts of the Apostles, 
395-39). 

37 On the form of auditory visions, see the introduction above. 

38 As Haenchen has noted, “Barnabas and Paul are not mentioned together in v. 1, 
in order that their future association may appear founded solely on the direction of 
the Spirit... . Luke wants to make it quite clear that properly it is not these men 
but the Holy Spirit who brings about this mission" (Acts of the Apostles, 395-396). 
Fitzmyer makes similar observations about this passage: “[Barnabas and Saul] are the 
chosen instruments of the Spirit, which continues to be the dynamo inaugurating the 
further spread of the Word of God" (Acts, 495). See also Johnson (Acts, 221 and 225), 
and Tannehill (Narrative Unity, 2:159 and 161). Spencer puts special emphasis on the 
correlation of this commission and the worship activity described here (Acts, 136-138). 
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Chapters 13-14 describe a series of encounters in which Paul and 
Barnabas find themselves and their message sometimes received warm- 
ly and sometimes opposed.? Although this opposition is often ex- 
treme,” it is overshadowed by the success of their mission. A Roman 
proconsul is converted in 13:12. After a successful address in a syna- 
gogue of Psidian Antioch, Paul and Barnabas are invited back to speak 
again, and “many” Jews and proselytes follow them. When they return 
to speak on the following Sabbath, “nearly the whole city” turns out to 
hear “the word of the Lord” (13:44). Even the Jewish opposition they 
face (13:45) is balanced by the receptivity of the Gentiles (13:48-49). In 
Iconium, a great crowd of Jews and Gentiles become believers (14:1). 
Again, the apostles face opposition in Iconium, but the narrative high- 
lights instead the spread of the “good news” (14:7). When Paul heals a 
crippled man in Lystra, the response of the Gentiles is to receive him 
and Barnabas as gods, attempting to offer them sacrifice as incarna- 
tions of Hermes and Zeus (14:11-12). Paul is even stoned and left for 
dead in 14:19, but in the next verse he simply gets up. He and Barnabas 
then go to Derbe, where they make a large number of disciples (14:20- 
21). In each case, significant opposition is matched by greater success. 

Luke describes the Jerusalem Council in Acts 15:1-35, at the end 
of which Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch. After an unspecified 
period of time, Paul suggests a return tour: “Let us visit the brothers in 
every city in which we proclaimed the word of the Lord [to see] how 
they are doing" (15:36). This is an interesting and peculiar transition 
in the narrative. The commission for the first journey comes directly 
from the Holy Spirit (13:2). Unlike the odd passage in 15:28," the Holy 


39 Tt is interesting that both the human characters and the message they bring are 
the objects of reception and opposition. In 13:7, Paul and Barnabas are “summoned” by 
Sergius. In 13:8, Bar-Jesus opposes Paul and Barnabas. In 13:42-43, Paul and Barnabas 
are encouraged to deliver their message again, and they are followed by Jews and 
proselytes. Jews oppose the message in 13:45, and incite persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas in 13:50. 

^9 This is especially true in 14:19. 

*! For those who might question the idea that this account somehow parallels the 
commissioning found in 13:2, Luke's use of the particle 5% is rather overwhelming. In 
Acts, this particle is found only at 13:2 and 15:36. See also Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 
473- 

?? Acts 15:28 begins “for it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us..." This 
inclusion of the Holy Spirit is peculiar. Some scholars have interpreted this very 
positively. Shepherd argues: “Here Luke presents both the Spirit and the church jointly 
as actors; the Spirit is directly involved in this conflict, and takes a side" (Narrative 
Function of the Holy Spirit, 218). Luke Johnson goes even further, comparing 15:28 to the 
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Spirit is not even added as an afterthought to this scene. Luke gives 
no indication of divine guidance for this return journey to parallel that 
found in 13:2-4. Paul is “commended to the grace of the Lord" in 15:40, 
but this is hardly the same as the role of the Spirit in Acts 13.° Further 
complications arise in the next verse. 

The stated purpose of the return tour in 15:36 is to “visit the brothers 
in every city in which we proclaimed the word of the Lord.” In 15:41, 
however, the narrator says that “[Paul] went through Syria and Cilicia, 
strengthening the churches.” In the description of the first mission, 
there is no mention of any activity in Syria (outside of Antioch), and 
“Cilicia” as a region is not mentioned either." Instead, these would 
appear to refer back to the addressees of the letter mentioned in 15:23. 
In the first journey, the sea routes traveled by the apostles obviated the 
need to travel through Syria at all. Even with the understanding that 
Paul would not follow Barnabas to Cyprus, the emphasis on a return 
trip to Syria and Cilicia is strange. 

After the acquisition of Timothy in Lystra (16:1-3), the narrative 
takes another subtle turn, this time to the north and west—a turn 
for which the narrative gives no explanation.5 Recalling again the 


commissioning scene in Acts 13: “The invocation of the Holy Spirit as a partner to the 
decision has an odd sound to contemporary ears, but it nicely captures the dynamics 
of the process as portrayed by Luke. For similar language establishing an interplay 
between the activity of humans and of the Holy Spirit, see Acts 13:1-3” (Acts, 277). 

The problem with such interpretations is that the narrative does not establish such 
“interplay.” Luke goes on at length about the deliberations of those gathered in Jeru- 
salem. God and the Holy Spirit are mentioned by the characters in this scene, but the 
narrator never depicts God or the Holy Spirit interacting with the characters, nor do 
the characters themselves attempt to seek God's guidance (e.g., through prayer). 

13 Haenchen's remarks betray the peculiarity of this transition: “Paul now unfolds 
no new mission-plan: only the existing congregations are to be revisited. But out of this 
God will bring about the ‘second missionary journey’. Luke does not say so, but that is 
how he presents the story” (Acts of the Apostles, 473). 

44 Some commentators have seen this problem, but not dwelt on it. A good example 
is Barrett: “Syria and Cilicia were thus new territory as far as missionary work recorded 
in Acts is concerned. ... but according to the present verses &xxAnoloı had been 
established by someone, since they were now strengthened” (Acts, 758). Others have passed 
over it: “[Paul] retraced his steps through territory already evangelized in Mission I, 
through areas mentioned together in 15:23” (Fitzmyer, Acts, 574). Given their narrative 
interests, it is interesting that neither Tannehill nor Spencer engage this particular 
problem. As with other problematic passages in Acts, this discrepancy led early scholars 
to postulate Luke’s use of a different source for this section of the narrative (see 
Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 475). 

45 So also Haenchen (Acts of the Apostles, 475) and Barrett (Acts, 758). 

^9 Tannchill offers an interesting discussion of this point: “developments do not 
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purpose of this return journey, it seems all the more odd that the 
reader is offered no explicit impetus for the northwesterly expansion 
of Paul’s mission. In this context, however, the “Spiritual” hindrance 
Paul and company encounter is quite striking. Nowhere from 15:36 to 
16:5 does Luke give any indication that God (or the Spirit) is pressing 
Paul into new missionary territory. Although Jesus’ declaration about 
the disciples’ testimony in Acts 1:8 does include “the ends of the earth,” 
one might think that the expansion attempted by Paul in 16:5-8 would 
have been introduced in the narrative, especially given the emphasis 
of the Spirit’s formal commission in 13:1-3. Instead, the turn in 16:5 is 
abrupt. 


Aftermath (16:11 — 17:15) 


After running into several spiritual “roadblocks” in 16:6—7, the char- 
acters treat Paul's ögaua as a breakthrough: they interpret this event 
as divine guidance for the course of their mission. They seek “imme- 
diately” (evSéwc) to go to Macedonia, because they have concluded 
(ovußıßaco) that God has called them to do so. Thus, the reader might 
expect breakthrough results. These expectations are heightened by the 
language in 16:11-12. Paul and company make rapid progress across 
the Aegean Sea." In v. 12, they arrive at Philippi, a city to which Luke 
ascribes importance: “which is a prominent city of the region of Mace- 
donia."* In addition, this is the only city noted as a “colony” in Luke- 
Acts, despite the fact that other cities mentioned in Acts 13-14 shared 
this status.“ Given the tension involved in this plot transition—the hin- 
drance of the Spirits) in Acts 16:6-7, the dream-vision in v. 9, the 


follow Paul's plan... . Paul's attempts to expand his previous mission into neighboring 
areas are frustrated... . Paul's plan and God's plan do not coincide at this point. 
Paul must endure frustrating experiences until the moment of discovery of the new 
opportunity for mission. This discovery expands Paul's horizons beyond his original 
plans” (Narrative Unity, 2:194). This assessment is interesting, despite the presumption of 
Paul's “plan,” into which the narrative gives little insight. 

47 Recall that the speed with which they make the journey is significant for Conzel- 
mann's assessment that Paul's ögaua was indeed divine in origin (Acts, 129; see also the 
discussion of Conzelmann in chapter 2 above). 

48 Tt is interesting that Luke does not expend as much effort describing any other 
city in Acts. For a lengthy discussion of what this phrase might mean, see Barrett, Acts, 
778-780. 

49 This is true, for example, of Troas, Psidian Antioch, and Lystra (Gaventa, Acts, 
236). 
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interpretation of this dream-vision as a call from God in v. 10, and the 
description of their successful arrival in the important city of Philippi— 
the reader might reasonably expect that great evangelistic success will 
soon follow. Such expectations, however, are not fulfilled. 

Unlike other areas, in which Paul and company typically find a 
synagogue,” they go outside the gates of Philippi to a place where 
they “think” there might be a place of prayer. Here, they encounter 
a group of women who have gathered. Among them is a “dealer of 
purple cloth” and “worshiper of God” named Lydia, from the city of 
'"Thyatra.?' Although it was a Macedonian man who appeared in Paul's 
dream-vision, it is a Thyatirian woman whose heart the Lord opens to 
hear Paul's message in Philippi.? Luke's language further emphasizes 
this inversion with the repetition of xagoxoAéo and Aéyo: “After she 
and her household had been baptized, she beseeched (nagaxahéw) [us], 
saying (Aéyo), ‘if you have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come 
and stay in my house” (16:15). 

If Paul's mission in Macedonia is unremarkable up to this point,’* 
things take a turn for the worse in vv. 16 through 4o. In 16:16-18, 
the characters are confronted repeatedly by a female slave possessed 


50 See, for example, Salamis (13:5), Psidian Antioch (13:14), Iconium (14:1), Thessa- 
lonica (17:1), and Beroea (17:10). 

5! Tronically, Lydia is from a city in a region where Paul and company were pre- 
vented from proclaiming the word (16:6). 

52 Like Calvin (Acts 14-28, 70—71; see also the discussion in chapter 2), Spencer 
observes this inversion (Acts, 164). 

53 Cf. the use of this combination in Acts 16:9 (&vijo Maxeöwv tus Ñv &ovóc xai 
TAQAXAAGV avrov xai Aéyov: Ówrpàc eis Maxedoviav Pońðnoov Nuiv). On this point, 
Spencer remarks, “Lydia also has a brief speaking part, but the words she utters are 
suppliant rather than prophetic” (Acts, 165). To this observation, one might add the 
reason for Lydia's suppliance: Luke is drawing attention to this inversion through the 
repetition of language found in 16:9. 

54 Commentators tend to emphasize various interpretive possibilities with regard to 
the conversion of Lydia. On the one hand, she is a woman of means who heads a 
household (16:15). On the other, however, she is a tooqvoónous (purple-cloth mer- 
chant). If this means she 1s involved in the production of purple cloth, Spencer's com- 
ments shed an interesting light on this passage: “While suggesting a degree of wealth 
and independence ... Purple-dyeing was particularly stigmatized as a smelly, ‘dirty’ 
process involving the use of animal urine” (Acts, 165). Ivoni Richter Reimer’s extensive 
research into evidence for the dye trade in Thyatira indicates that “purple” dyeing did 
not necessarily imply luxury items. Nor would this profession have implied any partic- 
ular wealth or high status (Women in the Acts of the Apostles: A Feminist Liberation Perspective 
[trans. Linda M. Maloney; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995], 98-105). It is difficult to know 
how Luke’s original audience might have responded to Paul’s only “success” in this 
early stage of the Macedonian mission. 
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of a “Pythian” spirit. This scene contrasts nicely with Paul’s earlier 
encounter with the Jewish false prophet, Bar-Jesus (13:6-12). In the 
earlier story, Paul defeats his religious opponent, and the Roman pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, believes in the apostles’ message. This pat- 
tern does not recur in the latter account. Despite Paul’s ability to 
cast out the “Pythian” spirit in the name of Jesus,” his encounter 
with the Philippian authorities leads only to opposition®® and impris- 
onment.? 

Whereas Acts 13-14 present the apostles encountering large groups 
of people, the initial stories of the Macedonian experience deal with 
individuals: Lydia in 16:13-15, and now the Philippian jailer. In contrast 
to earlier stories like Peter's miraculous prison escape in Acts 12, it 
is interesting to note that this passage features neither a miracle nor 
an escape. After an earthquake shakes the foundations of the prison 
leaving the prisoners free of their bonds, the jailer finds that no one 
has left (16:26-29). Indeed, given the assumptions of divine agency in 
Paul's dream-vision at Troas, it is interesting to notice the absence of 
divine agency in this part of Acts.” Paul's prison is shaken open by an 
earthquake, rather than an angelic liberator.” Rather than believing as 


55 One significant difference between this and the encounter with Bar-Jesus is the 
absence of the Holy Spirit (c£. 13:9, Tlatioc, nAnodeis avevpatoc ayiov atevioas sic 
aov). This absence of divine activity will be discussed further below. 

56 Spencer notes a development from the first mission, in which “Paul had been 
harassed primarily by jealous Jewish religious leaders who attempted to undercut his 
popular appeal but never ... pressed any specific legal charges against him. Now, 
however, attacks come from a variety of quarters, both Jewish and Gentle, secular 
and religious, in the form of clear and pointed calumnies" (Acts, 159). 

57 Although it may be premature to declare the description of this mission as anticli- 
mactic just yet, so too is it difficult to concur with Fitzmyer's “triumphal” comments on 
this passage: “The Lucan story succeeds once again in depicting the Spirit-guided mis- 
sionary efforts of Paul and his companions in an important Roman town of the eastern 
Mediterranean area. It is the first place evangelized by Paul in Europe. The exorcism 
of the possessed slave girl is used by Luke to depict the triumph of Christianity over 
pagan Greco-Roman practices" (Acts, 583). 

58 “God,” “Jesus,” and “Lord” are mentioned frequently in 16:11 — 17:15 (“God” 
[16:14, 17, 25, 34; 17:13], “Jesus” [16:18, 31; 17:3, 7], “Lord” [16:31-32]). (I am not 
including here the uses of xWeuoc in 16:14, 15, 16, 19, and 30, since these refer neither to 
God or Jesus.) With the singular exception of 16:14, however, God, Jesus, and the Lord 
are always the object of action rather than the subject of action. 

°° The Greek noun osıouög is associated with the work of the Lord in a number 
of biblical passages (e.g. Isa 29:6; Jer 23:19; Matt 28:2). In such contexts, however, 
the divine connection is made explicit. This passage may also recall Luke 21:11-12, 
in which persecution precedes earthquakes and famine. Richard Seaford has drawn 
an interesting connection between language of lightning, thunder, and earthquake in 
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a result of an astonishing sign like Sergius Paulus (13:12), the jailer’s 
belief is somehow motivated by the refusal of Paul and company to 
escape. Rulers somehow opposing God’s purpose earlier in Acts have 
met with divine catastrophe (Acts 12:23). In this story, however, the 
leaders become afraid only when they hear that Paul and Silas are 
Roman citizens (16:38). In a mission that is redirected without explicit 
divine guidance in Acts 16:9-10, it is interesting to find the characters 
seeking to fulfill this mission in the absence of direct divine activity in 
16:16-40. 

In Acts 17, one finds the more familiar pattern of Acts 13-14. Paul 
and his companions spend several Sabbaths in the synagogue of Thes- 
salonica. “Some of the Jews, a significant number of worshiping Greeks, 
and not a few of the leading women” are persuaded by Paul’s message. 
Although this marks the greatest success since “we” left ‘Troas, it still 
does not compare to descriptions like “nearly the whole city” turning 
out in 13:32-34. Again in 17:5, jealous ’Iovdaioı begin to incite persecu- 
tion. This time, instead of dragging Paul, Silas, and Timothy before 
the authorities, they persecute some of the new converts (17:6). Paul 
finds greater receptivity among the Jews in Beroea (17:11).°' As in 14:19, 
however, the opponents of Paul’s message will travel to other towns to 
stop the spread of the word; in 17:14, Paul is whisked away to the coast. 
Paul’s departure from Macedonia is not telegraphed in the narrative. 
There is no deliberation about where to go next. Luke does not even 
tell the reader that Paul has left Macedonia and entered Achaia.® ‘The 
transfer is swift (eddewg), and quiet: a rather odd ending to the story 
that began in the tension described in 16:6-10. 


Euripides Bacchae and Acts. Rather than textual influence, Seaford suggests that such 
elements were commonly reflected in rituals of initiation for so-called “mystery” cults 
like that of Dionysius (“Thunder, Lightning and Earthquake in the Bacchae and the Acts 
of the Apostles,” in What is a God? Studies in the Nature of Greek Divinity [ed. Alan B. Lloyd; 
London: Duckworth, 1997], 139-152). 

60 Cf. Acts 13:45. 

61 Tt is interesting that Paul finds his most receptive audience just before leaving 
Macedonia. 

62 That Luke knows the distinction between the two territories becomes clear later 
in the narrative (cf. Acts 18:12, 27; 19:21). 
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The larger narrative context of Acts 13-17 is replete with peculiarities 
and discrepancies, and scholars have suggested a number of explana- 
tions. As with other discrepancies, the source critics were quick to pos- 
tulate Luke’s use of a different source at each problematic turn in the 
narrative.? For those who have argued for the narrative unity of Acts, 
however, these passages pose a special problem. If one wants to argue 
that Luke is more than a scribe fitting together pieces of a textual puz- 
zle, if one wants instead to argue that Luke is a skilled writer whose 
product is a unified narrative, then one has to work with the contours 
of that narrative. If the Spirit’s command in Acts 13:1-3 highlights the 
divine guidance of the Paul’s first journey, then Paul’s personal decision 
to make another trip (15:36) must be emphasized as well. Those who 
would assume, along with the characters, that Paul's vision at Troas is 
evidence of divine guidance must also account for the lackluster suc- 
cess on the Macedonian mission field. More broadly, the tendency to 
view God as the prime mover within the plot of Luke-Acts must be bal- 
anced by an understanding of those passages in which people serve as 
interpreters of God’s will. This is true especially of passages like 16:9, in 
which neither God nor a divine agent is mentioned. 

Aside from the direct negative interventions of the Spirit(s) in 16:6-7, 
there is almost no mention of divine activity in the narration of Acts 
15:36 — 17:14. The return tour initiated in 15:36 lacks the impetus of 
the Spirit found in 13:2. Despite scholarly arguments to the contrary, 
Paul's dream-vision at Troas does not provide this missing divine ini- 
tation. Instead, the characters are left to interpret Paul's experience. 
Their theological interpretation is immediate (evdéws [16:10]), but the 
events that follow do not support what the characters initially see as a 
divinely-guided breakthrough. Indeed, the conversions of Lydia and the 
Philippian jailer that occupy the rest of Acts 16 are rather anticlimactic 
given the enthusiasm with which the characters treat Paul’s experience 
in 16:10. The narrative of Acts does not disclose another direct revela- 
tion from the Lord until 18:9-10, in which Paul is told to stay where he 
is (Corinth). 

How, then, is the reader to understand the theological import of 
Paul's visionary encounter at Troas and of the larger context of Acts 


63 See, for example, Haenchen’s discussion of Acts 15:41 (Acts of the Apostles, 475). 
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15:36 — 17:15? As noted above, the answer to this question should be 
sought within the narrative itself} it should not be assumed or supplied. 
In Acts 16:9-10, Luke describes a dream-vision appearing to Paul in 
Troas in the wake of several frustrating mission experiences. Luke's 
unique language of the Spirit(s) hindermg Paul and company under- 
scores the lack of any divine agent in Paul’s dream-vision. Despite this 
lack of divine agency, the characters interpret this experience as a call 
to proclaim the good news to the Macedonians in 16:10. Indeed, this 
interpretation is extremely important. The characters draw their own con- 
clusion (ovußıßatw) about Paul's experience. In a text like Luke-Acts 
that focuses so often on God’s action, it is important to be sensitive to 
those passages that do not. This section of Acts begins with a human 
decision (15:36), describes a transition based on human interpretation 
(16:10), and continues in a rather anticlimactic way until Paul qui- 
etly leaves Macedonia (17:15). Although Luke certainly wants to show 
God's role in the shaping of the early church and the dramatic impact 
of early evangelism, he also shows human decisions, interpretations, 
and lackluster missionary success. When one focuses too much on the 
divine side Luke’s story, one misses the fullness of Luke’s message. Part 
of appreciating that fullness includes understanding the relationship 
between visionary experiences and the characters’ perception of God’s 
will throughout Luke-Acts. 

The present discussion emphasizes the underwhelming nature of the 
mission in Macedonia. One may rightly ask, therefore, whether this 
reading of Acts 16:6—10 suggests that the characters’ interpretation was 
wrong. The present reading, however, would emphasize that such eval- 
uations are unhelpful. The point is not whether the characters interpret 
Paul’s dream-vision experience correctly. The point is that they have to 
interpret Paul’s experience. This portion of Luke’s narrative describes dis- 
tinctly human elements of the early church and its development, and it 
invites the reader to pay closer attention to other passages in the Lukan 
narrative that may also emphasize human perception of God’s will— 
especially when that perception is related to visionary encounters. ‘The 
final two chapters of this study, therefore, turn to a broader examina- 
tion of the dream-visions in the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 
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DREAM-VISIONS IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


The Gospel of Luke contains a variety of vision scenes. In terms 
of character perception and response, the visionary material in Luke 
1 is the most complicated. The visions themselves contain striking 
announcements from the angel Gabriel and immediate reactions to his 
message. These scenes also have broader implications for the narrative, 
as Zechariah and Mary continue to engage and interpret their vision- 
ary experiences long after Gabriel’s departure. Voiced most notably in 
the Magnificat and Benedictus, these interpretations represent a level 
of character filtration! that is unparalleled in the rest of the Gospel. 
Perhaps even more significant, these filtered interpretations establish 
certain expectations that are not fulfilled within the narrative. Both 
Zechariah and Mary understand their encounters with Gabriel as signs 
of impending change within the spheres of human power and author- 
ity. In Luke 1:52, Mary describes God as one who “overthrew rulers 
from their thrones.” Likewise, Zechariah speaks of “salvation from our 
enemies and from the hand of all who hate us” in Luke 1:71. Such 
cataclysmic changes in human power and authority, however, do not 
take place in Luke’s story. These unfulfilled expectations, therefore, call 
into question the reliability or fallibility of these character filters. Argu- 
ments have been made for and against questioning the reliability of 
these characters.? It is helpful to complicate this issue by examining 
Luke’s infancy narrative in light of Shadi Bartsch’s work on the use 
of dreams in the ancient novel.’ Such a comparison redirects attention 
away from the reliability of the character filter and toward the way 
ancient authors sometimes used the misinterpretation of dreams to cre- 
ate surprising plot twists. The present study will argue that Luke uses 
the misinterpretations of Zechariah and Mary both to portray com- 
mon expectations of the coming Davidic messiah and to demonstrate 
the ways in which Jesus’ actual ministry re-appropriated and reshaped 
these expectations. 


! See the discussion of character filter in the introduction (pp. 17-18). 

? See, for example, the discussion of Tannehill and Green below under the sub- 
heading “The Question of Expectations and Fulfillment." 

3 See the description of Bartsch’s work in chapter 1 (p. 26 above). 
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The other dream-visions in Luke are somewhat less complicated. 
The shepherds’ reaction to their angelic experience in Luke 2, for 
example, contrasts sharply with the complex of visionary experiences 
and interpretations found in Luke 1. After the angel declares the news 
of Jesus’ birth, the shepherds accept the message without hesitation or 
faltering. The other visionary scenes comprised in the Gospel (Jesus’ 
baptism [3:21-22], the temptation [4:1-13], the transfiguration [9:29- 
36], the enigmatic vision of Satan’s fall [10:18], the angelic visitation on 
the Mount of Olives [22:43-44], and the experience of the women at 
the empty tomb [24:4—7]) fall somewhere between these two extremes, 
manifesüng a variety of perceptions and interpretations. 

For practical reasons, this treatment of all the dream-visions in Luke 
will not include the kind of extensive narrative analysis found in chap- 
ter 3. The visions of the infancy narrative will occupy the bulk of 
this chapter, because they are the most complicated and have the 
farthest-reaching implications for Luke's story. In each case, the present 
study will examine the salient features of the dream-vision and its 
role in Luke's narrative. Since this study addresses the relationship 
between visions and the perception of God's will, special attention will 
be devoted to the reaction and response of characters to their visionary 
experience. 


The Infancy Narrative 


As noted above, the vision scenes in Luke’s infancy narrative are unusu- 
al both in length and importance. From a narratological perspective, 
one way to measure this importance is to examine the influence of these 
visions on the rest of the narrative. Unlike the more isolated dream- 
visions later in the Gospel, the visions in the first chapter present inter- 
woven layers of experience. The same figure, Gabriel, appears to both 
Zechariah and Mary, and delivers a birth announcement to each. Both 
Zechariah and Mary then respond with words and actions that indicate 
their interpretations of the messages they have received. These words 
and actions offer the reader an opportunity to see how Zechariah and 
Mary filter their visionary experiences.* Their filtered perception, in 


* As will become clear, I am deeply indebted both to Robert Tannehill’s study, The 
Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, and to Joel B. Green’s commentary on Luke’s Gospel (The 
Gospel of Luke [NICNT; Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans, 1997]). It is impor- 
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turn, establishes specific expectations for what is to come—expectations 


tant, therefore, to note at the outset this area where I disagree perhaps most strongly 
with their similar views. In his introduction to the infancy narrative, Green has sug- 
gested: “From a narratological point of view the interpretive spotlight should shine 
brightest on the primary actor who follows an aim and who must marshall [sic] the 
necessary forces to achieve that aim. Who is the primary actor? Clearly God is this actor. 
Luke 1:5 — 2:52 introduces God, who is out to fulfill his redemptive purpose, while other 
characters are introduced as persons with whom and through whom God’s aim will be 
advanced” (Gospel of Luke, 50). In his discussion of the Magnificat, Tannchill makes the 
related claim: “It is finally the plan or purpose of God which gives shape and meaning 
to the story of Jesus and his witnesses. To this extent God functions as a character in 
the plot, though hidden from human view. We should pay close attention, then, to any 
disclosures of God’s purpose and to the way in which God is characterized within the 
story. One of the important functions of the Magnificat is to provide an initial charac- 
terization of the God whose purpose shapes the following story” (Narrative Unity, 1:29). 

To be sure, Luke-Acts is, first and foremost, a story about God. I would argue, 
however, that it is important to distinguish between what the narrator says about God 
and what characters say about God. In the discussion that follows, I will suggest that 
the interpretations of both Mary and Zechariah establish expectations that must be 
reshaped in the course of Luke’s narrative. This is not a problem in and of itself. 
It is a problem, however, if the reader fails to distinguish between the narrator’s 
characterizations of God and the characterizations made by characters like Zechariah 
and Mary, who attribute actions to God that are not carried out in the story. 

The second problem with these assessments is that they highlight God’s role in a way 
that would seem to eclipse the role of human characters in Luke’s story. If this story is 
primarily about God, it is nevertheless told from the perspective of human encounters 
with God. Just as the narrative is almost always clear about the points at which God 
breaks into human experience, so it also discloses the ways in which human characters 
understand and interpret this irruption. Sometimes they understand and interpret 
correctly, sometimes they do not. Closer to my own view is the narrative-critical 
examination of Mark Coleridge (The Birth of the Lukan Narrative: Narrative as Christology 
in Luke 1-2 [JSNTSSup 88; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993). At the heart of 
Luke’s narrative, Coleridge argues, is both the divine visitation and human recognition 
(or lack of recognition) of that visitation (p. 22 and passim). An example of what 
Coleridge regards as “recognition” and its importance for the narrative is found in one 
of his comments on Luke 1:39-56: “Now the narrator turns to the ground and effects 
of faith. For the first time in the infancy narrative, the initiative passes to a human 
character... . Faith therefore appears for the first time as the engine of the plot: it makes 
the story and helps stir the act of interpretation which the episode will recount” (76). 
The primary points on which I differ from Coleridge are the assumptions that Mary 
and Zechariah interpret their visionary experiences correctly, and that the involvement 
of the Holy Spirit somehow guarantees “correct” interpretation. On the issue of the 
Holy Spirit and “correct” interpretation, Coleridge suggests of Luke 1:42 that the Holy 
Spirit “comes at a point where Elizabeth offers her own interpretation of the sign 
of Mary’s coming. ... the Holy Spirit represents heaven’s intervention in the process 
of human recognition to enable a character to interpret rightly signs which would 
otherwise be impenetrable” (83, and see also 87). My understanding of interaction with 
the Holy Spirit in Luke-Acts is discussed more fully below (p. 120 n. 28). 
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that must be reshaped in the course of the narrative? This section will 
examine each of these layers. 


Kechaniah’s Vision 
The Appearance of Gabriel to Zechariah (Luke 1:3-20) 


8 ’Eyevero dé Ev tH iegatevew avtov Ev t tHEEL ts Eynuegiag adtot 
évavtt tod 9e00, 9 xata tò Edog víjc legateiag Zaye tod Huaocı cioeADov 
eig TOV vaóv TOD xvoíov, IO xoi NEV TO TAVOS Åv TOD AdoD zooosvyóuevov 
Em tH Hea tod Oujuduoroc. rr ptn dé abtH dyyehos xvEiov £ovoc 
èn deELOv tod HVOLAOTNELOV tot Oujuduotoc. 12 xal éetTaQaydyn Zayaoias 
iS@v xai qóflog &xéneoev én’ abtov. 13 eimev 68 med abtOV 6 Ayyeioc uù 
gofot, Zayagia, Sut eioxovot Å Sénoics oov, xoi T] yuv oov "EJoópec 
yevvrosı vióv cov xai xoAéosi; TO Övoua atvtod "Ioóvviqv. 14 xoi Éovat 
yaod oot xal GyaAAlaoig xal mohol éxi tH yev&osı adtod yagńoovtar. 
15 gota, yào uéyag Evwnıov [tot] xvotov, xoi oivov xoi oixega où uù 
in, xai nveduarog Aylov mAnodijoeta Er èx xoias unteds avtod, 16 


5 The expectations established by the words of Mary and Zechariah are paramount 
in this discussion. These characters interpret their visionary experiences to mean that 
God has enacted certain reversals and is about to redeem Israel. The language of these 
interpretations is scriptural, drawing on a number of promises in the OT and declaring 
their fulfillment. ‘These interpretations, however, emphasize reversals within the spheres 
of human power and authority that do not occur in the remainder of the story. Since 
this study focuses on the relationship between visions and the perception of God’s will, 
it stands to reason that character perceptions differmg from the outcome of the story 
bring into stark relief a contrast between those perceptions and the will of God as 
described more fully in the narrative. 

There is no question that Luke’s infancy narrative does set up certain expectations 
for the rest of the story. Green’s extensive comments on the subject provide a good start- 
ing point for this discussion: “Luke’s birth narrative fosters a keen sense of anticipation 
and leads the reader to assume that those expectations will be fulfilled in the narrative. ... 
so that the reader reaches the end of Luke 2 with heightened expectations, ready to 
turn the page to see how these possibilities will be realized... . Narrative beginnings 
open up possibilities, inviting their audience to a full hearing or reading to discover 
its outcome. Luke accomplishes this not so much by holding back what will happen; 
angelic and prophetic voices repeatedly address this question. Rather, the reader is left 
to wonder how these far-reaching visions of redemption will come to fruition” (Gospel of 
Luke, 49 and 52). 

What does not come across clearly, and what is most difficult to grasp about Luke’s 
infancy narrative, is just how the reader is supposed to reconcile the unfulfilled social 
and political expectations that arise from the interpretations of Zechariah and Mary. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to examine the disjuncture between various kinds of power 
in Luke’s story—especially between power as it is understood in the sphere of human 
authority and power in a broader cosmic perspective. These issues are discussed further 
under the subheading “The Question of Expectations and Fulfillment” below. 
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xal MOAMOVS vOv viðv lToganı Emiorgerper Emi xVELOV Tov Üeóv auı@v. 17 
xal avtos MocEAEboetaL Evw@miov adtod £v mvevuaT. xoi SuvdeEer "HALov, 
&miovo£wyau xagótac matéowv En téxva xal Aneideis £v PEOVNORLL óvcatov, 
Erodooı xvolo Aadv xateoxevacuévov. 18 xai esinev Zaxaglag xoóc TOV 
GyyeXov: natà TL YYMoouaL TODTO; £yo yao eiu mecoPUTHS xoi Å yuv uov 
nooßeßnrvia èv tac fju£ooug adtiic. 19 xoi Anorgweis 6 cyyehos eimev 
add &yo equ Dlopou]A 6 nageotyxws Evmmıov tot deot xoi dreotdhnv 
Ladfjoat xoóc oè xoi edvayyehioaodal cou tatta’ 20 xoi Sov Zon OLWAWV 
«oi ut Suvdpevog AoXfjoot dot Ås Ausoas yévytar tadta, ave ov oóx 
éniotevoas voic AGYoUs uov, OitLVES TANEWDOOVTAL eic TOV HALOOV AUTO. 


8 While [Zechariah] was serving as a priest in the succession of his 
order before God, 9 he was appointed, according to the custom of 
priestly service, to enter the Temple of the Lord and perform the incense 
offering. 10 The whole multitude of the people was praying outside at the 
hour of the incense offering. 11 An angel of the Lord appeared to him, 
standing to the right of the altar of incense. 12 Seeing this, Zechariah 
was shaken and fear fell upon him. 13 The angel said to him, “Do not be 
afraid, Zechariah, for your prayer was heard. Your wife, Elizabeth, will 
bear a son for you, and you will call him John. 14 You will have joy and 
exultation, and many will rejoice at his birth. 15 He will be great before 
the Lord. He will never drink wine or strong drink, and he will be full 
of the Holy Spirit from his mother’s womb. 16 He will turn many of the 
sons of Israel to the Lord their God. 17 He will go before him in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of fathers to their children—even 
the disobedient in the wisdom of the righteous, to prepare a people ready 
for the Lord.” 18 Zechariah said to the angel, “How will I know this, for 
I am old and my wife is advanced in her days?” 19 The angel answered 
him, “I am Gabriel? the one who stands before God. I was sent to speak 


6 The appearance of Gabriel here and in Luke 1:26-38 is unique in the Lukan 
narrative. Luke refers to angels frequently in dream-vision passages (e.g., Luke 2:9; Acts 
5:19, 8:26, and 10:3), but they are elsewhere unnamed. For a discussion of “angel of the 
Lord” and “angel of God” as expressions “God” in the OT, see Raymond Brown (The 
Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
[rev. ed.; New York: Doubleday, 1993], 260) and Joseph Fitzmyer (The Gospel According 
to Luke: Introduction, Translation, and Notes [2 vols.; AB 28-28A; New York: Doubleday, 
1981-1985], 1:324); both suggest that Luke’s convention of providing a name for this 
angel, and thus making it a personal intermediary, is in line with Pharisaic beliefs.) It 
has been common to connect Luke’s inclusion of Gabriel to similar references in Dan 
8-9, and there is no reason to argue against this assumption. One must note, however, 
that Gabriel is found in a number of pseudepigraphical texts as well (e.g., z En. 9:1, 10:9, 
and 20:7; L.A.E. (Apocalypse) 40:2; and Gk. Apoc. Ezra 2:1, 4:7, 6:2). Gabriel’s role in 1 
Enoch, in particular, bears some similarity to Luke’s usage. In z En. 9, Gabriel, along 
with Michael and Surafel, laments suffering and oppression on earth and entreats God 
on behalf of humanity. God sends Gabriel to carry out certain orders on earth in 7 En. 
10:9. Indeed, Gabriel’s function as God's agent in 7 Enoch is perhaps more similar to the 
role he plays in Luke 1 than is the specifically interpretive role played in Daniel. Both 
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to you and to proclaim this good news to you. 20 Behold you will be 
silent, unable to speak until the day these things happen, because you 
did not believe my words— words which will be fulfilled in their time.’” 


Before a word is spoken, the narrative describes Zechariah’s initial reac- 
tion to the appearance of Gabriel: “Zechariah was shaken and fear 
fell upon him" (1:12).? Fear is not an uncommon response to vision- 
ary experiences, nor is Gabriel’s response that Zechariah should not be 
afraid (1:13).° What is interesting here is the lack of correlation between 
the content of the vision and Zechariah’s response. This is the longest 


Brown and Nolland suggest a much stronger link to Daniel, but neither offers much 
argument for the preference (Brown, Birth, 270-271; John Nolland, Luke [3 vols.; Word; 
Dallas: Word Books, 1989-1993] 1:35). More compelling is Nolland’s suggestion that the 
mention of Gabriel would evoke images of the eschaton (Luke, 1:35). This would be true 
regardless of which Gabriel tradition Luke is adducing. 

7 Robert Gnuse has compared this passage with the “Temple theophanies” of Jad- 
dus and Hyrcanus in the writing of Josephus (Ant. 11.326-328 and 13.282-283, respec- 
tively), suggesting that Luke and Josephus may both be using a “common narrative 
tradition” (“The Temple Theophanies of Jaddus, Hyrcanus, and Zechariah,” Bib 79 
[1998]: 457-472). Unfortunately, these stories share only rudimentary similarities (i.e., 
each occurs in the Temple and features some sort of revelation from God). This limits 
the usefulness of such a comparison. 

8 The verb tagéoow also has the figurative connotation of “trouble, disturb, or 
unsettle” (BDAG, s.v. “tagdoow”), but the more literal “shaken” provides an even more 
striking figurative image. Given the unquestionable connection between Zechariah’s 
response in 1:18 and the story of Abram in Gen 15 (see below), it is interesting to note 
that the first three occurrences of Ta0400w in the LXX come in dream-vision contexts 
(Gen 19:16, 40:6, and 41:8). As Nolland observes, tagdcow is also used in Tob 12:16 to 
describe the reaction to the appearance of the angel Raphael (Luke, 1:29). 

? In OT vision reports, for example, people sometimes respond with fear (e.g., 
Daniel [Dan 10:8]). Whether fear is a “common” response to visionary experiences is 
a more elusive question. (Contra Brown’s suggestion regarding the form of the “Biblical 
Annunciations of Birth” [Birth, 156 and 260] and Green's assertion that “Zechariah’s 
fearful response is expected in this [visionary] context” [Gospel of Luke, 72]. Both Brown 
and Green cite a number of examples supporting this claim, but one could cite as 
many or more that do not [e.g, Hagar in Gen 16:7-14; Abraham in Gen 22:11; Moses 
in Exod 3:2ff—1t is interesting that the Hebrew of Exod 3:6 says Moses “was afraid” 
(8) to look upon God, whereas the Greek suggests that he is too reverent (evAaPéoua) 
to do so; Zechariah in Zech 1:8-17].) A number of Luke’s characters respond fearfully 
(e.g., Zechariah [Luke 1:12], Mary [Luke 1:29], the shepherds [Luke 2:9], the women at 
the empty tomb [Luke 24:5]). Later in the narrative, however, it is equally interesting 
to find characters not showing fear in light of similar experiences (e.g., the gathering 
at Pentecost [Acts 2:1-4]; Peter during his miraculous escape from jail [Acts 12:6-17]). 
This may indicate some form of development between the Gospel and Acts, and will 
be treated more in chapter 5. In any case, summary conclusions suggesting that “fear 
is the standard reaction to the presence of the divine” are misleading (Nolland, Luke, 1:29 
[emphasis mine]). Even more unqualified summaries like that of Jacob Kremer tend 
to oversimplify: “‘Furcht’ und Erschrecken sind in der Bibel fast immer die Reaktion 
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description of a dream-vision in all of Luke-Acts. Gabriel not only 
declares that Zechariah and Elizabeth will have a child, but goes on 
to describe the significant work their son will accomplish.!° Given this 
lengthy description, Zechariah’s reaction to this message is somewhat 
puzzling, Unlike Manoah in Judges 13, for example, Zechariah does not 
engage what Gabriel has said about his coming son.!! Instead, he asks, 
“How will I know this?” Doubtful reception of dream-visions was com- 
mon in both Jewish and non-Jewish texts of the Graeco-Roman period, 
but the answer to Zechariah’s inquiry seems fairly obvious. This ques- 
tion becomes more meaningful when one observes that it is a quotation 
of Gen 15:8.? Luke, therefore, depicts Zechariah’s doubtful response to 
his visionary experience in the language of Abram. Zechariah’s verbal 


der Menschen auf die Begegnung mit dem Uberirdischen” (Lukasevangelium [NEchtB 3; 
Wiirzburg: Echter, 1988], 25). 

Form-critical analyses may be somewhat helpful in answering this question. In 
Hanson’s “Dreams and Visions,” for example, a fearful response is not included as part 
of the common “form” of dream-vision report. Perhaps more interesting is the fact that 
a fearful response is not included as a part of J. Kenneth Kuntz’s list of formal elements 
of the OT theophanic Gattung, but the “quelling of human fear” is included; Kuntz 
outlines the basic elements of the theophanic Gattung as: “Introductory description”; 
“Divine self-asseveration"; “Quelling of human fear”; “Assertion of gracious divine 
presence”; “Hieros logos”, “Concluding description” (Self-revelation of God, 59-60 and 65- 
67). More than likely, this oddity in Kuntz’s analysis is based on the repeated presence 
of statements like “fear not” in theophanic texts, even when there is no previous 
indication of fear (e.g., Gen 15:1 and 26:24). 

10 Francois Bovon makes an interesting suggestion here: “To make this epiphany on 
the threshold of the new age comprehensible, Luke employs a common Jewish topos, 
the proclamation of an extraordinary birth to a childless couple... . The proclamation 
of such births was, in the Hebrew Bible, always an expression of initiative on the part 
of the saving God; in each case the saving event happened for the good not only of 
individuals but of the whole nation” (Luke 1: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 
[trans. Christine M. Thomas; Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002], 34). 

11 See Judg 13:12-14. 

12 The wording of the question, xat& ti yv@oouat, is stylistically poor. This language, 
however, provides excellent evidence for Luke’s use of a Greck translation of Genesis 
(see also Brown, Birth, 279). This phrase is so awkward that it is used nowhere else in 
the corpus of Greek literature. A search of the TLG indicates that the phrase is found 
only in Gen 15:8, Luke 1:18, and patristic quotations of these passages. In light of the 
extant sources, this was not a phrase that Luke would have picked up elsewhere, nor 
one that he would have been likely to create on his own. Here, there should be no 
question that Luke is appropriating the language of Gen 15:8. 

15 The similarities and differences between the theophany to Abram in Gen 15 
and this passage are striking. Both stories focus on the question of righteousness and 
faith. In Gen 15:6, Abram’s faith (motevow) is regarded as righteousness (óvouoovv). 
In Luke 1:6, both Zechariah and Elizabeth are declared to be righteous (dixatoc), but 
it is Zechariah’s unbelief (ovx éxiotevoac) that Gabriel emphasizes as the reason for 
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response is cut off by Gabriel, who is quick to assert his own authority" 
and announce the punishment for Zechariah's initial doubt: Zechariah 
will be mute until these things take place (Luke 1:20).^ 

This punishment is unusual in the story of Luke-Acts.!° Zechariah 
is not the only figure to express doubt in the midst of a visionary 
experience. Mary and Peter both do the same," but Zechariah is the 
only one punished.!* For the present discussion, it is important to note 


his punishment in Luke 1:20. There is doubt in both visionary encounters, but the 
object of their respective doubt differs. After Abram's initial outburst about his lack of 
an heir (Gen 15:2-3), he accepts the Lord's reply that his descendants will be like the 
stars of heaven (15:4—5). Indeed, it is Abram's belief in this promise that 1s regarded as 
righteousness. The phrase that connects these two passages, xatà ti yvwoouaı, is not 
uttered by Abram until the Lord mentions the land inheritance in 15:7. In the Lukan 
passage, Zechariah uses this language to respond to Gabriel's promise of a child. See 
also Coleridge (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 37-38). Green offers a parallel presentation 
suggesting the remarkable points of contact between Luke’s infancy narrative and the 
stories of Abraham and Sarah in Gen 11-22 (Gospel of Luke, 53-55). 

14 For similar language describing certain angels as “standing before God,” see Tob 
12:15 and 7. Ab. 7:11; see also Dan 7:16. 

15 Brown argued against the identification of this action as punishment: “In giving 
the sign the angel explicitly recalls the Daniel background of the annunciation by 
identifying himself as Gabriel ... and ... the sign of being struck mute echoes Dan 
10:15. The recognition of the extent to which Luke is following a stereotyped pattern 
and an OT background makes otiose the question of whether Zechariah’s punishment 
was just” (Birth, 280). There are two significant problems with this assessment. First, 
Daniel’s silence in Dan 10:15 is a reaction to his vision, rather than a silence that is 
imposed upon him. Indeed, Daniel speaks again in the next verse. More important, 
overemphasis on this possible parallel ignores the narrative description of the event 
in the Gospel. In Luke 1:20, Gabriel declares: “And behold, you will be silent and 
unable to speak until the day when these things come to pass, because (àv8^ v) you did 
not believe my words, which will be fulfilled in their time.” Luke employs the phrase 
av dv four times in Luke-Acts (Luke 1:20; 12:3; 19:44; Acts 12:23). In each of these 
passages, the prepositional phrase expresses either a causal relationship or a sequential 
relationship between actions and results. In two of the other three passages (Luke 19:44 
and Acts 12:23), it is used in the distinctive sense of giving a reason for punishment. 
See also Bovon, Luke 1, 39. Warren Carter acknowledges the punishment in v. 20, but 
also suggests: “the subsequent narrative reinterprets this silence without reference to 
punishment. The silence functions as a sign to the waiting congregation that something 
wonderful has happened (v. 22)” (“Zechariah and the Benedictus [1, 68-79]: Practicing 
What He Preaches," Bib 69 [1988]: 241). 

16 Kremer, however, regards this more generally as a “punishment miracle,” and 
suggests connections with the stories of Ananias and Saphira (Acts 5:1-10) and Bar- 
Jesus (Acts 13:11 [Lukasevangelium, 26]). 

17 Cf. Luke 1:34 and Acts 10:17. 

15 Fitzmyer regards this as a “punitive miracle" (Gospel According to Luke, 1:328). 
Gail O’Day contrasts Gabriel’s statement that Zechariah did not believe (Luke 1:21) 
with Elizabeth’s statement in 1:45 that Mary has believed (“Singing Woman’s Song: 
A Hermeneutic of Liberation,” CurTM 12 [1985]: 206-207); this is interesting, but 
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both that Zechariah responds with doubt, and that this doubt proves to 
be unacceptable to the heavenly intermediary.? Zechariah’s response 
to his vision 1s suspended abruptly in 1:19 and does not resume until 
1:64, where doubt turns to effusive praise of God.” In comparison with 


it requires that one ignore Mary’s own reaction in 1:34 and skip immediately to 
Elizabeth’s exclamation in 1:45. Schiirmann also presumes the statement of Mary’s 
belief in 1:45, and suggests that Mary’s reaction in 1:34 is merely an indication of 
extreme surprise rather than doubt (Lukasevangelium, 1:49). Bovon asserts that Mary’s 
words in this verse “express questioning belief and are therefore legitimate,” but offers 
no support for this claim (Luke 1, 51). Tannehill observes that Zechariah is being 
punished, but does not offer a reason for the difference in Gabriel’s response to 
Mary (Narrative Unity, 1:15). Green offers a more speculative suggestion: “One can also 
distinguish between Zechariah’s request for a sign (“How will I know?’) and Mary's 
request for an explanation (‘How can this be?’). The reader has seen God's miraculous 
work with Zechariah and Elizabeth, and Mary has become the recipient of God’s 
grace, so neither we nor she entertains any doubt that the angel’s words can be 
realized” (Gospel of Luke, 89). Such speculation is not particularly satisfying. Indeed, 
the danger in this speculation is that it eradicates the possibility of “doubt” in Luke 
1:34 —an eradication for which there are no grounds in the narrative. More helpful is 
Green’s observation that the point of this question is rhetorical: “her question plays 
a vital theological role, for it accents the fact that she is still a virgin” (Gospel of Luke, 
89). The rhetorical function of Mary’s question has been similarly noted by Gaventa 
(Mary: Glimpses of the Mother of Jesus [Columbia, S.C.: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1995], 53). Also acknowledging this device, Coleridge argues: “Mary needs to 
know more if the comparison with Zechariah’s unbelief and Mary’s eventual belief is to 
work convincingly” (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 62). Unfortunately, Coleridge eventually 
attempts to create more differences between the reactions of Zechariah and Mary than 
he narrative may warrant (64-65, 69). 

More satisfying is Coleridge’s explanation of Zechariah’s punishment. He suggests 
hat Abram’s question is less abrasive because the vision in Gen 15 describes an 
unprecedented event. Zechariah, however, demands a sign in response to a promise 
hat is not unprecedented, and should be accepted by faith. Furthermore, there is an 
irony involved in Zechariah’s question/ quotation: it “implies that Zechariah knows the 
Scripture. ... he mouths the words of Abraham [sic], but fails to remember the events 
of the biblical story which would answer the question... . What has also emerged in 
Zechariah's reply is that he has been left free enough to baulk at faith and demand 
a knowledge which might substitute for it” (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 38-40). Corre- 
sponding to this, Mary “does not use the words of Abraham but ... does share his faith” 
(93). For Coleridge, both faith an interpretation are crucial: “God’s visitation, insofar as 
it is promise, demands faith... . God’s visitation, insofar as it is fulfilment, demands a 
right interpretation of ambiguous signs" (99). 

19 As Coleridge observes: “In having Gabriel insist that the divine plan will unfold 
as promised despite Zechariah’s failure, the narrator has shown how the divine plan is 
not thwarted by human doubt. It has its own dynamic of necessity. In that sense, God 
is shown to be one who seeks human acceptance of his plan, but does not depend upon 
it” (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 49). 

20 Tt is important, however, to note the skillful way in which Luke subtly connects 
the two episodes. Verse 22 provides an interesting adumbration of the story of John’s 
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the imposition of silence in 1:19,?' Zechariah is described as being filled 
with the Holy Spirit? and prophesying in 1:67.” 


The Benedictus (Luke 1:68-79)” 


68 Evdoyntos xteioc 6 Veög tot "logon, St émneoxéworo xoi émoinoev 
MITEWOLW TH a adtob, 69 xai Tjyeigev xEQACG ootnotac iv Ev oup Aavid 
nauöbg adtot, 70 xadwc eAdAnoev did orÓuaroc TOV Aylav Am’ al@vog 


birth later in the chapter. Because he was unable to speak as he left the Temple, the 
people somehow “knew that he had seen a vision (öntaoto) in the Temple”; Zechariah 
then begins “gesturing” (Stavevm) to them. After Elizabeth asserts that the baby is to be 
named John (in accordance with Gabriel’s address in 1:13), the people gathered motion 
(évvetw) to Zechariah for his opinion (1:62). The deliberate connection being drawn 
between these two passages is supported by the fact that these related verbs appear 
only here in the New Testament. See also the treatment of Coleridge (Birth of the Lukan 
Narrative, 109). 

?! Walter Grundmann notes the irony in Zechariah's punishment: he is punished 
because of his lack of faith, but, at the same time, the imposition of silence serves 
as an immediate sign that what Gabriel says will come to pass. The punishment for 
Zechariah's lack of faith becomes a sign that can inspire his faith (Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas [THKNT 3; Berlin: Evangelische, 1961], 53). 

?? A number of studies have attempted to assess the role and significance of the 
Holy Spirit in Luke-Acts. G. WH. Lampe's essay, “The Holy Spirit in the Writings of 
St. Luke,” remains significant (in Studies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R.H. Lightfoot 
[ed. D.E. Nineham; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955], 159-200). More recently, a few 
scholars have argued various points of Lukan pneumatology (see especially Robert 
P. Menzies, The Development of Early Christian Pneumatology with Special Reference to Luke- 
Acts JSNTSS 54; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991]; Max Turner, Power from on 
High: The Spirit in Israel's Restoration and Witness in Luke-Acts (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1996]; and John Penney, The Missionary Emphasis of Lukan Pneumatology (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1997]). For the most part, these recent works argue for 
a specific, overarching role of the Holy Spirit in Luke-Acts (e.g, as the inspirer of 
prophetic speech or the initiator of mission). The present study will offer a different 
perspective, sketched in several of the footnotes below. 

23 Luke's use of the verb xooqureóo is fairly limited. It is not used again until the 
mocking of Jesus in Luke 22:64. It occurs only four times in Acts, two of which are 
part of a quotation from Joel (Acts 2:17-18). Believers in Ephesus are described as 
receiving the Holy Spirit and prophesying in Acts 19:6. Finally, the verb is used to 
characterize Philip's four prophesying daughters (Acts 21:9). Luke's use of the verb here 
1s all the more interesting given Schürmann's interpretation of Gabricl's role earlier in 
Luke 1. Schürmann suggests that the announcement of the angel Gabriel essentially 
trumps earlier prophetic promises in the course of fulfilling them: “Nicht mehr ein 
Prophetenwort gibt hier Verheißung, vielmehr sagt nun ein apokalyptisches Engelwort 
die Erfüllung aller prophetischen Verheißungen an” (Lukasevangelium, 1:32). 

?* In this discussion, I normally follow the chronology of Luke’s narrative. Because 
the Benedictus provides the primary insight into Zechariah's response to his visionary 
experience, however, I have chosen to discuss these two passages together. 
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AEOPNTÖV avtot, 71 owtyeiav ££ éyIoav fjv xoi èx XELOOG NAVIOV vàv 
WLOOUVTOV TUGS, 72 moroa EAeog uetà TOV natéowv ruv xai wvynodijvar 
Sadrang ayiag abvtot, 73 Sexov Sv duooev nzoóc “ABeadp tov matéea 
HUov, TOD ðoðvar fjuiv 74 &qoópeoc £x xewóc eyIoadv Ovodévtas Aatoeveww 
AUTO 75 Ev óotónqu xoi ÖLXALOCUVN EVOTULOV adtTOD Udoats Tats Tju£oouc 
nuov. 76 Koi ov dé, mardiov, meogiytys Upiotov KÄANÜNEN TEONOEEVON yào 
EVOTLOV xVELOV toud óðoùs AVTOU, 77 Tot SodvaL yvMow ootnoí(ac TH 
Àad avtod Ev Gpéoet ANAQTIOV avtav, 78 di onAcyyva éXéovc Deod TUdv, 
èv oig émtoxépetor fjuác Gvatodh èE twous, 79 &mupavar voig Ev oxdter 
xal ond Davatov xaðnuévo, tot xatevddvat rovc zxóóac fluv Eis 660v 
eiorvns. 


68 Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for he has looked favorably upon, 
and made redemption for, his people. 69 He raised a horn of salvation 
for us in the house of his servant David, 70 just as he spoke through 
the mouths of the holy prophets of old—71 salvation from our enemies 
and from the hand of all who hate us. 72 He has shown mercy to our 
ancestors and remembered his holy covenant, 73 an oath that he swore 
to our ancestor Abraham. He allows us 74 to worship him without fear, 
having been rescued from the hand of the enemy—75 to live in holiness 
and righteousness before him all of our days. 76 And you, my child, 
will be called the prophet of the Most High. For you will go out before 
the Lord to prepare his paths, 77 to give the knowledge of salvation 
to his people in the forgiveness of their sins. 78 Through the heartfelt 
compassion of our God the dawn from on high will shine? upon us, 79 
to cast light upon those sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet to the path of peace. 


Both the story time and narrative time? separating Gabriel’s announce- 
ment from Zechariah’s proclamation” are significant. At least nine 
months and more than forty verses stand between the two events. 
Zechariah’s response to his visionary experience, therefore, comes only 


?5 This is a figurative attempt to render émtoxéxtowar in a way that is consistent with 
the subject, &vatom). It would be preferable, of course, if one could keep the sense of 
“look favorably upon” to maintain the thread that begins in v. 68. 

?6 In simplest terms, “story time" refers to the temporal nature of the events being 
described. *Narrative time" refers to the temporal nature of a narrative description 
(Genette, Narrative Discourse, 33). That is, “story time" refers to temporal descriptions in 
the story (e.g., “and Mary remained with her for three months” [Luke 1:56]). “Nar- 
rative time” refers to the amount of the narrative devoted to describing a particular 
event. 

27 Carter has observed that the Benedictus functions as an address on two levels. It 
is addressed as praise to God, but it is also serves as proclamation. This latter function 
is highlighted by Luke’s use of the verb neogytetw, a verb used elsewhere in Luke-Acts 
(Luke 22:64; Acts 2:17-18; 19:6; 21:9) in relation to human audiences (“Zechariah and 
the Benedictus,” 242-243). 
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after a considerable amount of suspense. Within this response, Zech- 
ariah filters Gabriel’s grand pronouncement in such a way that it 
reflects even grander expectations.” Zechariah does not merely reit- 


28 Tn order to discuss the Benedictus as Zechariah’s filtered response to his visionary 
experience in Luke 1:13-17, one must reconcile the idea that the Benedictus serves 
as Zechariah’s interpretation of his experience with the explicit narrative cue in v. 67 
that Zechariah’s proclamation comes at a moment when he is “filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” What is really at issue here is the question of what it means in the narrative 
for a character to be filled with the Holy Spirit and to prophesy. It has already been 
noted that Luke’s makes only minimal use of the verb agopytevm (see note 23). It 
is difficult, therefore, to argue conclusively about Luke’s understanding of prophecy. 
Luke’s references to the Spirit, however, are far more numerous. (Luke contains more 
references to the Spirit than any other gospel, and the Spirit is mentioned more in Acts 
than in Matthew, Mark, and John combined.) 

But what does it mean when Luke says that a character is “filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” Certainly, it indicates an interaction between the human character and the 
divine, but how is the reader to understand this interaction? To what extent are the 
actions of Spirit-filled characters their own, and to what extent have their actions 
become the actions of the divine Spirit? Do Spirit-filled characters become puppets 
in the hand of God? Lampe has suggested that the Holy Spirit is “the mode of God’s 
self-manifestation” in Luke-Acts (“Holy Spirit,” 161). Green’s comments are similar, 
and even more graphic: “the filling of the Holy Spirit was often for the purpose of 
prophecy, so that the prophet would be recognized as providing God’s perspective on 
events. Under the direction of the Spirit, Zechariah communicates from the divine 
point of view the significance of the extraordinary events narrated thus far... . Hence, 
from Luke’s perspective, it is not a question of what Zechariah could or could not have 
possibly known. Endowed with the Spirit he now shares, however temporarily, in the all- 
knowing perspective of the narrator and of God” (Gospel of Luke, 115 and n. 31; emphasis mine). 
This interpretation would make it difficult to argue that Zechariah is interpreting his 
own visionary experience in the Benedictus. I would suggest, however, that the role 
of the Spirit is far more fluid in the Lukan narrative, and that certain nuances of 
the Spirit’s activity allow more flexibility in understanding the human side of this 
interaction. 

In Luke 1:15, Gabriel tells Zechariah that his son will be filled with the Holy Spirit 
“from his mother’s womb.” The interaction between Elizabeth and Mary emphasizes 
this claim, as the unborn John recognizes the greeting of the mother of the Lord (Luke 
1:41-43). Despite all of this, John must later send messengers to ask Jesus whether he is 
the one who is coming, or whether they should be waiting for another (7:19). This lack 
of insight would suggest that John is still very human, despite his Spirit-filled ministry 
and destiny as the one who “will go out before the Lord in the spirit and power of 
Elijah” (1:17). 

Perhaps even more illuminating are the depictions of Spirit-led believers in Acts 19- 
21. In Acts 19:21, Paul “resolves in the Spirit” to go to Jerusalem. Paul communicates 
this understanding of the Spirit’s guidance in his address to the Ephesian elders in Acts 
20:22-23. When Paul and his companions arrive in Tyre, however, believers tell him 
“through the Spirit” not to go to Jerusalem (Acts 21:3-4). This conflicting presentation 
of the Spirits guidance is reinforced by the message of Agabus later in Acts 21:10- 
14. These scenes present believers who are led by the Spirit, but who understand the 
Spirit’s guidance is radically different ways. 
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erate what Gabriel promised in 1:13-17. Instead, he interprets Gabriel’s 
message, viewing the events surrounding his son’s birth as an indication 
of imminent salvation—salvation that will include dynamic changes 
in the existing human power structures” —and viewing his son as the 
harbinger of this salvation. 

Gabriel’s announcement focuses on John’s birth as an answer to 
prayer (1:13), on the joy his birth will bring (1:14), and on the special 
purpose that John will serve, turning the children of Israel to the Lord 
and making ready a people prepared for the Lord (1:15-16). Zechariah 
now understands this message in broader terms—in terms of the sal- 
vation and redemption of Israel, based on God’s covenant faithfulness 
(1:68—75). It is not surprising that the most explicit connections between 
the two messages are found in statements about John and his ministry 
of preparation. Even here, Zechariah filters information in a way that 
changes the focus of Gabriel’s original message. 

In 1:17, Gabriel says that John “will go before [the Lord] in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of fathers to children ... to 
prepare a people ready for the Lord.” Instead of restating this message 
verbatim, Luke depicts Zechariah declaring something similar, with just 
a slightly different emphasis: “for you will go out before the Lord to 
prepare his paths, to give knowledge of salvation to his people in the 
forgiveness of their sins” (1:76—77). As similar as these two statements 
are, each has a slightly different focus. Whereas Gabriel’s message 
emphasizes the preparation of God's people,” Zechariah’s highlights 
the content of the message that will lead to that preparation—a mes- 


These passages from Acts will be treated at greater length in chapter 5 below. For 
the present, it is important to observe that the reader must not assume that Zechariah’s 
Benedictus is either a message generated by the Holy Spirit’s filling, or an interpretive 
statement of Zechariah. Indeed, it is both. Luke’s mention of the Holy Spirit does link 
the message of the Benedictus with God’s plan and purpose, but this does not prevent 
the possibility that Zechariah’s song establishes expectations that will be reshaped in 
the remainder of the story. 

29 As Grundmann observed, this is a “nationalpolitisch” understanding of God's 
salvation (Evangelium nach Lukas, 72). In his discussion of Luke 1:74, Grundmann further 
suggested that this newfound political freedom would serve as the foundation for 
correct behavior: justice toward other people and holiness toward God (72). 

9! In Gabriel’s address (1:13-17), there is an emphasis on John as the one who will 
“turn” (&moroéqo) people (“turn many of the sons of Israel to the Lord their God” 
[1:16]; “turn the hearts of fathers to children” [1:17]). This is followed in v. 17 by the 
redundant emphasis on John as the one who will “make ready” (évouióto) a people 
“prepared” (xataoxevátw) for the Lord. 
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sage of God’s mercy and salvation.*! Gabriel’s promises and Zechariah’s 
prophecies are similar enough that one can draw a definite connection 
between the two passages. On the other hand, Zechariah’s assertions 
differ enough to indicate that he is interpreting, rather than merely 
restating, what Gabriel said.” 

Highlighting the way in which Zechariah filters his visionary expe- 
rience leads one to ask what difference his interpretation makes in the 
story. The transition between the annunciation scene and Zechariah’s 
Benedictus is significant. Precisely at issue here is the question of the 
relationship between Zechariah’s vision and his perception of God’s 
will. Gabriel said that John would go out before the Lord “in the 
spirit and power of Elijah ... to prepare a people ready for the Lord.” 
Interpreting Gabriel’s announcement, Zechariah perceives God’s will 
in terms of a dramatic transformation of human power and authority. 
Scholars have long noted that Zechariah’s Benedictus is replete with 
allusions to Jewish Scripture. ‘That is, he interprets his experience in 
light of a number of scriptural promises—promises related to God’s 
covenant with Israel. For the purpose of this discussion, it is important 
to note the source of these allusions: they come from the lips of a char- 
acter in the story. Unlike some of the formulaic statements in Matthew, 
one does not find here summary conclusions offered by the narrator.” 
Instead, it 1s the character Zechariah who draws conclusions about the 
larger implications of his visionary experience. 


5! From those mentioned in the previous note, only the verb évouiótGo remains in 
Zechariah's declaration. Instead of emphasizing John as one who will “turn” (&m- 
otoéqo) people, Zechariah emphasizes God's salvation (owtyneia) and redemption 
(Mbtewotc) of Israel (1:68, 69, 71, 77), and God's action of “looking favorably upon” 
(Emoxentoucn) Israel (1:68; see also 1:78). 

32 As mentioned above (note 28), one notes a definite tension between understanding 
the Benedictus as interpretation and the explicit narrative description of this passage 
as "Spirit-filled prophecy" (1:67). Given the narrator's description in 1:67, one would 
have to ignore explicit cues in the narrative to suggest that the Benedictus is solely 
a rumination of Zechariah. On the other hand, the connections with the message of 
Gabriel noted earlier set this “prophecy” apart from some other Spirit-filled utterances 
in the narrative. In Acts 13:9-11, for example, Paul is filled with the Holy Spirit and 
prophesies the blindness that immediately befalls Elymas. Despite possible parallels 
to Paul's own blindness in Acts 9, nothing in the narrative serves as a precursor for 
the events of Acts 13:9-11 in the way that Gabriel’s message does for the Benedictus. 
Just as it would be a misreading of the text to miss the role of the filling of the Holy 
Spirit in the proclamation of Zechariah, so, too, would it be a mistake to overlook 
the connections between the Benedictus and Gabriel’s announcement—connections 
marking Zechariah's interpretation of his visionary experience. 

53 See, for example, Matt 1:22; 2:15; 8:17; 12:17; 13:35; 21:4. 
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One may be tempted to understand Zechariah’s Benedictus as a sim- 
ple descriptive device. Having a character in the story emphasize the 
theological significance of John’s birth and ministry would certainly be 
a compelling narrative technique. The reader who is already familiar 
with the larger Lukan story, however, finds Zechariah’s words discor- 
dant with the outcome of the narrative. Israel’s eschatological redemp- 
tion and salvation from its enemies are invoked in Zechariah’s interpre- 
tation, yet they do not come to fruition in the course of Luke’s story. 
This raises questions about the reliability (or fallibility) of Zechariah’s 
filter, and related questions about the narrative expectations created by 
Zechariah’s interpretation. Scholars have come up with a number of 
answers for these questions. The present study will suggest, however, 
that the use of dream-visions in ancient literature may provide a crucial 
background for understanding both Zechariah’s interpretation and the 
resultant problems of expectation and fulfillment. Because Luke’s treat- 
ment of Mary raises similar or identical questions, these issues will be 
addressed after the following examination of Mary’s vision and inter- 
pretation. 


Mary’s Viston 
The Annunciation to Mary (Luke 1:26-38) 


26 "Ev 6€ TO unvi tH Éxvo Gmeotdhy 6 Ayyedog ToaPemA And tod deoð 
eig nóv ts l'ouXatac fj Övona Natagéd 27 xoóc nagdévov Euvnotevune- 
viv. avdoi © Óvoua Iwonp E oixov Aavid xoi tò Övoua tfj; magtévov 
Magıdy. 28 xoi ciceASmv mxoóc adtiv einev, Xatoe, xeyaoutwpévn, 6 xú- 
Quoc uet& GOD. 29 Å SE mi và Aóyo Stetagaydy xai dedoyiCeto ztoroxóc 
ein 6 Konaoudg ottoc. 30 xai einev 6 &yyekoc atti, Mi] Yoßoü, Magıdu, 
EVOES YOR xdow nagà TH Ded. 31 xoi dod ovdAAjuyy Ev yaotei xoi té- 
En vióv xai xahéoeig TO Svouc adtod "Inootyv. 32 obtos gota usyas xai 
vlog ÜYLOTOV xinðhosta xai wost aŭt xVoEuoc ó BEd vóv 9oóvov Aavid 
TOU MATEdS adtot, 33 xoi Baoıkevosı &mi TOV oixov Taxwß eis vooc aid- 
vac xoi ts Baoıkeiag advtot obx ota véAoc. 34 einev 6$ Mapıdu xoóc 
tov (yyeXov, a> gotat totto, &xei AvdEA ob ywooxo; 35 xoi d&stoxerbeic 
6 &yyeXoc einev adti, Ilveüua &yiov émerevoeton &xi oè xoi Öbvanıs Öyi- 
otov ENLIORLAOEL OOV S10 xal TO yevvouevov Ayıov nANdNoETOL vióc Beod. 
36 xai iðoù "EXioófet N] ovyyevic oov xoi aŭt ovveüwmgev viov Ev yh- 
get attic xoi ovrog wiv Extog éotiv adti tH KaAovuevn oteiea 37 St 
ovx AdVvarrjosı Taga tod Deod nav ñua. 38 einev 6$ Mogıdu, T8oV Å 
ovn xvgiov: yévortó WoL xaxà TO HNUA oov. xoi Anfidev An adtiic 6 
cy yehos. 
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26 In the sixth month, the angel Gabriel was sent from God to a city in 
Galilee called Nazareth, 27 to a virgin betrothed to a man named Joseph 
from the house of David; her name was Mary. 28 Having entered, he 
said to her, “Greetings, favored one, the Lord is with you.” 29 She was 
thoroughly shaken at this statement and wondered what sort of greeting 
this might be. 30 The angel said to her, “Do not be afraid, Mary, for 
you have found favor with God. 31 And behold, you will conceive in 
your womb and you will bear a son, and you will call him ‘Jesus.’ 32 
This one will be great and will be called the Son of the Most High, and 
God will give to him the throne of David, his ancestor. 33 He will rule 
over the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there will be no 
end.” 34 Mary asked the angel, “How will this happen, since I do not 
know a man?” 35 The angel answered, “The Holy Spirit will come upon 
you and the power of the Most High will overshadow you. Therefore, 
the holy child will be called the Son of God. 36 Behold, your cousin, 
Elizabeth, has also conceived a son in her old age; this is the sixth 
month of pregnancy for the one being called barren, because nothing 
is impossible with God.” 38 Mary replied, “Behold, I am the slave of the 
Lord. May this happen to me according to your word.” Then the angel 
departed from her. 


The description of Gabriel’s appearance to Mary varies slightly from 
the appearance to Zechariah.** In this case, Mary does not react until 
Gabriel has greeted her: “Greetings, favored one. The Lord is with 
you” (1:28). Her reaction, too, is different. Whereas Zechariah is 
“shaken” (tagdoow), Mary is “thoroughly shaken" (Satagáoow). The 
narrator does not say that Mary is troubled by the appearance of the 
angel, but by the greeting itself: “she was thoroughly shaken at this state- 
ment (lit. “at the word”), and wondered what sort of greeting this might 


34 I am concerned here only with comparisons of the individual visionary experi- 
ences. On the significant differences in the way that Luke characterizes Zechariah and 
Elizabeth versus Mary, see Joel B. Green, “The Social Status of Mary in Luke 1:5-2:52: 
A Plea for Methodological Integration” (Bib 73 [1992]:461-466). 

35 It is interesting to note the relative frequency with which perfect middle/passive 
forms of yagiCouat occur in visionary contexts. Of the eight uses of this term in the 
LXX and NT, three are closely associated with dream-visions (2 Macc 3:33, Luke 1:28, 
and Acts 27:24). 

36 The verb Statagdéoow is much less common than the uncompounded form (see 
LSJ, s.v. “Statagdoow”; and BDAG, s.v. “dtatagdoom”), occurring only here in the 
biblical tradition (1.e., LXX and NT). The more limited material for comparison makes 
interpretation of the connection and contrast between the two passages difficult. It 
is reasonable to suggest that the prepositional compound here adds strength to the 
sentiment of the verb (see LSJ, s.v. “ötd”); thus the rendering “thoroughly shaken." 
Both Nolland and Coleridge suggest a similar sense of intensification (Luke, 1:50; Birth of 
the Lukan Narrative, 56). 
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be” (1:29). After Gabriel announces Mary’s impending conception, her 
response turns from confusion to incredulity: “How will this happen, 
since I do not know a man?” (1:34).7 Although more gentle than his 
response to Zechariah, Gabriel’s reply to Mary is no less assertive about 
the power of God to accomplish what humans might consider impos- 
sible (àóvvoxéco). Mary's initial response to her vision, characterized by 
her final words to Gabriel, is both humble and compliant: “Behold, I 
am the slave of the Lord. May this happen to me according to your 
word" (1:38).°8 

For Mary's full response to her visionary experience, one must exam- 
ine the broader context of Luke's first two chapters. The most striking 
example of Mary's filtered interpretation of Gabriel’s announcement is 
the Magnificat. This song of praise, however, 1s only one of the scenes in 
which we find Mary responding, directly or indirectly, to her encounter 
with Gabriel. Unlike Zechariah, Mary appears repeatedly in the first 
two chapters of Luke. In some way, all of these scenes relate to Mary's 
vision. 

When Mary visits Elizabeth in 1:39-45, her own greeting finds an 
extraordinary reception.” It is interesting that part of Mary's response 
to her visionary experience is filtered through Elizabeth. The first 
part of Elizabeth’s statement reveals her own perception: “Blessed are 
you among women, and blessed is the fruit of your womb” (1:42). 


37 Brown summarizes a variety of interpretations of this verse (Birth, 303-309). 

38 Mary’s humility is denoted by her self-identification as the “slave” of the Lord; 
her compliance is indicated by the use of the optative (yévowo). Bovon asserts: “In none 
of the [Hebrew Bible] parallels does one find such an explicitly formulated assent as in 
this passage” (Luke 1, 53). Green discusses the significance of Mary’s self-designation as 
a “servant of the Lord”: “Mary’s words carry with them a fundamental definition of 
her personhood ... partnership with God transcends the claims (and social position) of 
family. In the Greco-Roman world ... the status of a slave was determined by the status 
of the householder... . When Mary asserts her position as the servant of the Lord, we 
recognize that she derives her status from him, and so that Luke is now initiating his 
representation of a community of God’s people whose fundamental social experience is 
grounded in their relationship to God” (“Social Status of Mary,” 468). 

39 The repetition of dondtoua and donaouög in 1:29, 40, 41, and 44 is striking. The 
noun, so prevalent in these verses, is not found in the LXX. 

40 In her article, “Female Social Behaviour: Two Descriptive Patterns within the 
‘Birth of the Hero’ Paradigm" (VT 36 [1986]: 257-273), Athalya Brenner notes a num- 
ber of significant differences between the Lukan infancy narratives and similar birth 
stories in the OT. Despite the grounds for potential conflict (various contrasting fea- 
tures “such as age, social standing, probably beauty,” as well as the familial relation- 
ship between the two), “the elder and superior member of the pair acknowledges the 
superiority of the younger” (270). She goes on to observe that “[t]his is a new devel- 
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Elizabeth’s final statement preceding Mary’s song is rather remarkable: 
“Happy is the one who believed that there will be a completion of the things 
spoken to her from the Lord” (1:45). Indicated initially in v. 38, Mary’s 
belief of Gabriel’s message is now emphasized in an indirect way, 
filtered through the character of Elizabeth. Mary’s own interpretation 
of the annunciation comes in the verses that follow." 


The Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) 


46 Kai einev Magıayu,'? Meyakvveu Ù wuxn wou tov xveLov, 47 xai TYaAAt- 
aoev TO nVeüud uov eni TH DEO TH owtijoi uov, 48 St EneßAewyev Eni thv 
taneivwotv tis SovANS adtOD. 1800 yao dxó tod viv HAXAQLODOLV ue oot 
at yeveai, 49 Sti Emoinoev uot neyara ó duvatds. xoi &yrov TO Övoua aù- 
TOU, 50 xai TO EAeog AVTOU sic yevedc xal yevedc vois YOBovusvors aUTOV. 
51 ’Enoinoev xoáoc Ev Booxiovi avtot, ó.eoxópozuoev ÜNEENPAVOVG Savoia 
nagdias avtdv 52 xaÜüsU.ev Suvdotacs dzó Üoóvov xai UUooev TANELVOUG, 
53 n£wOvrac EvenAnoev Gyadav xai tAovtotvtas EEANEOTEINEV xevovc. 54 
avreraßero loganı zouóóg adtod, uvnodfivan EAEovg, 55 xatoc eAddnoev 
MOOS tovc TATEEAS HU, TO "Apoaóg xoi TH ONEQUATL AVTOD eic TOV AiMva. 


46 Mary said, “My soul magnifies the Lord, 47 and my spirit rejoices in 
God, my Savior, 48 because he looked caringly on the humiliation? of 
his slave. Behold, from now on all generations will call me blessed, 49 


opment, a sublimation of older themes and motifs. Faith, as it should, triumphs over 
personal ambition... . This, in its turn, informs and anticipates the lives and fates of 
their respective sons by eliminating the possibility of future power struggles between the 
heroes-to-be and by promoting co-operation instead" (270). 

^! This poem has generated an array of studies, many of which focus on historical 
and source-critical questions (see, for example, Brown's treatment (Birth, 355-365); 
summary bibliographies are provided by Brown (Birth, 365-366) and Fitzmyer (Gospel 
According to Luke, 1:370—371). For the present discussion, the significance of the Magnificat 
is that it provides Mary's interpretation of her experience. As Gaventa has observed, 
“To examine the Magnificat only as a collection of quotations from Scripture or only as 
evidence of a pre-Lukan source is to overlook the significant question of what purpose 
it has in the present context. Whatever the history or source of the Magnificat, here it 1s 
Mary's interpretation of the events taking place... . Mary moves from being the object 
of Elizabeth's praise to becoming the interpreter of the gospel” (Mary, 56-58). 

? A small number of Latin manuscripts read *Elizabeth" instead of *Mary" The 
textual evidence for this variant 1s minimal and, in itself, not compelling. Nevertheless, 
some have attempted to argue for “Elizabeth” on contextual grounds. That is, a song 
of Elizabeth at this point in the narrative would serve as a parallel with that of her 
husband; the parallel with Hannah's song in 1Sam 2 better fits Elizabeth’s previous 
barrenness; etc. For a summary of the arguments and scholarship on this question, see 
Brown, Birth, 334-336. 

^3 Although infrequent in the NT, taneivooıg occurs frequently in the LXX (notably 
in the song of Hannah [1Sam 1:11], which is often taken as a corollary to the Magnifi- 
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because his power has accomplished great things. His name is holy, 50 
and his mercy extends from generation to generation for those who fear 
him. 51 He has shown power in his arm. He scattered the arrogant by 
the intention of their hearts. 52 He overthrew the powerful from their 
thrones, and he exalted the humiliated. 53 Those who hunger he filled 
with good things, and the full he sent away empty. 54 He came to the aid 
of Israel, his servant,* to remember his mercies, 55 just as he said to our 
ancestors—to Abraham and his seed—forever.” 


In the Benedictus, Zechariah’s interpretation passes over the personal 
elements of Gabriel’s announcement and moves immediately to the 
salvation and redemption of Israel. Mary's song,“ on the other hand, 
maintains an initial emphasis on the personal significance of God's 
action. Although the reader might tend to pass over the formulaic 
statements in 1:30—31,*5 the first three verses of the Magnificat highlight 
the favor Mary has found with God. In vv. 46-47, Mary's soul and spirit 
magnify and rejoice in God. Verse 48 gives the reason why: “because 
he looked caringly on the humiliation of his slave." The end of v. 48 


cat). The translation “affliction” is appealing, but I have chosen “humiliation” because 
it allows one to compare more easily the use of taneivooız here with the use of vamewóo 
in Luke 14:11 and 18:14 (see “The Question of Expectations and Fulfillment? below). 
Gail O'Day discusses the problems raised by psychological translations like “humility” 
(“Singing Woman's Song,” 207). 

44 The term reis could also be translated “child.” W. Zimmerli argues for “servant” 
here based on a comparison with Luke 1:69 (it should be noted, however, that David is 
also regarded as God's “son” [vids] in LXX Ps. 2:7); J. Jeremias suggests that there was 
a slow transition from translating this word “servant” to “child” even as it was applied 
to Jesus (The Servant of God [SBT 20; Naperville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, 1957], 45 and 
86-87, respectively). Neither argument is decisive, and Luke uses noig in both ways at 
various points in the narrative (e.g., “servant” [Luke 7:7, 12:45, 15:26]; “child” [Luke 
2:43, 8:51, 9:42]). 

5 Perhaps the most striking difference between the narration of Mary's song and 
that of Zechariah is the lack of a statement regarding the filling of the Spirit. Although 
one could suggest that the Spirit’s role continues from 1:35, the lack of explicit mention 
provides a contrast between 1:46 and 1:67 (see also Gaventa, Mary, 58). Thus, Mary’s 
utterance can be regarded as her own interpretation of events with less complication. 
Coleridge puts it nicely: “As one might expect in a hymn of praise such as this, the 
thrust is essentially theological, with the focus upon God. Yet God himself is not 
addressed directly... . The mode of address is horizontal rather than vertical. This 
is because the stress of the hymn is upon human recognition of God rather than upon God” 
(Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 88 [emphasis mine]). 

^6 Language of finding (ebgioxw) favor (xdeıc) with God abounds in the OT (see, 
for example, Gen 6:8, 18:3; Exod 33:13, 33:16, 33:17; and Prov 12:2). Similarly, the 
annunciation formula in 1:31 is very similar to that found in Gen 16:11 and Judg 13:3. 

47 One remarkable feature of Mary’s song—a feature that complicates interpreta- 
tion—is the predominance of the aorist tense. Although similarities have long been 
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provides the strongest indication of the personal way in which Mary 
has interpreted her visionary experience: “Behold, from now on all 
generations will call me blessed.” Even as the primary focus of her song 
shifts to a broader view of God’s power and mercy, and the reversals 
they bring about for Israel, first person pronouns recur in vv. 49 and 
55, keeping Mary within the scope of the action." 

In the rest of the Magnificat, there are fewer points of contact with 
Gabriel’s message. Instead, these verses reflect Mary’s interpretation 
of what it will mean for her son to possess the throne of David and 
rule over the house of Jacob forever. She interprets this to mean that 
God shows mercy from generation to generation to those who fear 
him (1:50). It means that there will be a dramatic upheaval within the 
spheres of human power and authority: “[God] overthrew the powerful 
from their thrones, and he exalted the humiliated” (1:52); the hungry 


noted between this passage and Hannah’s song in 1Sam 2, the verbs in the latter 
are typically present and future tense (see especially 1Sam 2:6-10). Indeed, how one 
translates these aorist verbs determines much about how one understands Mary’s song. 
If these are to be translated temporally, Mary’s declarations about God’s power and 
mercy are issued largely in the simple past tense, as though God has already accom- 
plished the reversals described in the Magnificat. As we will discuss later, however, such 
a reading is in tension with the way Luke’s story turns out. These aorist verbs could 
also be translated in the gnomic sense, expressing a general truth about God’s mercy 
(see, for example, Herbert Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar [Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1984], §1931). This would relieve some of the interpretive tension, but that is not 
necessarily the right reason to adopt such a reading. 

Grundmann argues that these aorists are based on the semitic Vorlage, and that 
they should be understood as having a sense of futurity (Evangelium nach Lukas, 65). 
Brown outlines three possibilities. First, the aorists may be gnomic, describing God’s 
“habitual” action toward the “mighty/lowly” and “rich/hungry.” Second, (as with 
Grundmann) they may represent “prophetic perfect tenses” describing God’s future 
action. The third option, preferred by Brown, is that these aorists reflect the fact that 
this canticle was composed by Jewish Christians after the death of Jesus, describing 
the salvation brought about through Jesus’ death and resurrection. For Brown, this last 
possibility does not eliminate the eschatological anticipation of the canticle. Rather, 
“the Magnificat describes a decisive past event with decisive future consequences (Bırth, 
648-649). In my own view, none of these three possibilities eliminate the problems 
mentioned above. Bovon summarizes the same possibilities as Brown (Luke 1, 57), and 
suggests finally that Luke may have understood these aorists as “inchoate” (64). Because 
there is no clear grammatical solution to the problem, it is left to the interpreter to 
determine the most adequate contextual solution. 

48 Bovon observes: “The recipient of God's salvific activity (‘my, me’ [uov, uot, ue]) is 
generalized to include ‘those who fear him,’ who are probably identical with ‘the lowly’ 
and ‘the hungry,’ and even with Israel itself” (Luke 1, 56). As Gaventa suggests: “Mary’s 
speech, then, connects her own situation as the lowly slave of God to that of Israel (‘to 
Abraham and to his descendants forever)" (Mary, 57). 
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are filled, and the full are sent away empty (1:53). As with Zechariah’s 
song of praise later in the chapter, Mary’s Magnificat is significant for 
the present study precisely because it reveals her perception of God’s 
will in the wake of her visionary experience. She interprets Gabriel’s 
announcement as a declaration of political and social transformation. 
There will be transformation, but not of the sort that Mary’s song 
evokes. Instead, these expectations are reshaped in the story that fol- 
lows. 

Mary’s response to her visionary experience does not end with the 
praise-filled Magnificat. Although her character recedes from the fore- 
ground, she is present throughout much of Luke 1-25? it is quite inter- 
esting to note the narrative description of her responses to other char- 
acters’ statements about her child, and to the child himself: In particu- 
lar, such descriptions are found after the report of the shepherds (Luke 
2:18—19),?' Simeon's blessing (Luke 2:33), and Jesus’ question about his 
parents’ search (Luke 2:50). 

Luke 2:18 indicates that all who heard the story of the shepherds 
were amazed.? Because this reaction is attributed to “all those who 
heard the report of the shepherds,” and because “amazement” will 
become such a typical reaction to miraculous or supernatural activ- 
ity in the rest of Luke-Acts,5? it is difficult to assess the significance of 
this verse for understanding Mary's own reactions.’* Verse 19 goes on to 


49 See “The Question of Expectations and Fulfillment" below. 

5° As Green suggests: “With Gabriel’s departure, Mary will serve as the central 
figure holding together the scenes of the birth narrative" (Gospel of Luke, 83). Brown 
observed, however, that one could take this a step further: *Only one figure constitutes 
a bridge from the infancy narrative to the ministry of Jesus, and that is Mary his 
mother. She 1s the only adult mentioned in these two chapters who reappears in the 
body of the Gospel” (Birth, 429). 

5! This marks another necessary break in the narrative order of my analysis. In order 
to include all of Mary's interpretive actions in this section, I will postpone discussion of 
the shepherds’ vision, which is treated separately below. 

52 The word tavudto is a particular favorite of Luke; he uses it 18 times in Luke- 
Acts. Several of these instances are associated in some way with a dream-vision (Luke 
1:21, 2:18, 24:41; Acts 7:31). 

53 See the use of Savpdtw in Luke 8:25, 9:43, 11:14, 24:12, 24:41; and Acts 2:7. 

54 Gaventa suggests that Mary is not included in the navteg of v. 18 (Mary, 61); so 
also Kremer, Lukasevangelium, 38. This leads to a strong contrast between the reaction 
in v. 18 and the reaction attributed directly to Mary in v. 19. Green concurs, noting 
that “more reflection is needed in order [for Mary] to appreciate fully the meaning of 
this concurrence of events” (Gospel of Luke, 138). The Lukan narrative leaves open the 
possibility of this separation, but does not require it. The particle ôé in 2:19 need not 
be taken as an indication of contrast any more than it should in 2:17. If there were a 
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say that “Mary kept (ovvrno&w) all these words, pondering (ovpbdAdw) 
[them] in her heart.” The verb ovvtnoéo is used only here in Luke- 
Acts, and an allusion to the book of Daniel (4:28 and 7:28) is proba- 
ble. Both of the characters in Daniel, however, are “keeping” inter- 
pretations of their own visions. Luke’s use of the term is interesting in 
that Mary is responding to the vision report of other characters. Par- 
ticularly striking is the ambiguity resulting from the use of ovupdAdo. 
This verb is used a number of times in Luke-Acts, with meanings 
ranging from “encounter” (Luke 14:31; Acts 20:14) to “debate” (Acts 
4:15, 17:18).°° However one translates the verb here, the interesting 
thing is that Mary appears to be thinking about what the shepherds 
have said. Rather than taking for granted this affirmation of what 
she herself has heard about her son, she keeps these things, ponder- 
ing them in her heart." She engages the related experience of oth- 
ers. 

The reactions of Mary and Joseph to Simeon are described collec- 
tively: “they were amazed (Savudtw) at the things being said about 
him” (2:33). In this case, Mary and Joseph may also be responding to 
the gradually unfolding prophecies of who Jesus is and who he will 
become. In Gabriel’s address, Mary learned that Jesus would sit on the 
throne of David and rule over the house of Jacob. The shepherds’ mes- 
sage related more information: the baby Jesus is born as savior and 
anointed Lord (2:11). Simeon’s declaration widens the scope of Jesus’ 


uév in 2:18, one could argue conclusively for separating the reactions of the crowd from 
that of Mary. Instead, Luke's willingness to attribute “amazement” (üovuáto) to Mary 
a few verses later (2:33) makes this separation much less certain. 

5 The verb ovvtjeém is not altogether uncommon in the LXX, occurring over 
thirty times. To “keep in the heart," however, is a phrase occurring only at Dan 
4:28 and 7:28. In 4:28, it is used of Nebuchadnezzar “keeping in his heart” Daniel's 
interpretation of his vision. In 7:28, it is used to describe Daniel “keeping in [his] 
heart" the interpretation of his own vision provided by the heavenly interpreter. It 1s 
interesting to note that the marginal note in NA?’ mentions only the latter. 

56 I have chosen the more neutral “ponder” simply because the context does not 
necessitate something as strong as “debate.” W.C. van Unnick, however, has argued 
that ovufáAXo should be translated with the sense of “interpret” in contexts featuring 
dreams or visions (“Die rechte Bedeutung des Wortes treffen, Lukas 2, 19" in Verbum — 
Essays on Some Aspects of the Religious Function of Words [ed. T.P. van Baaren et al.; Utrecht: 
Kemink, 1964], 129-147). He supports this thesis with texts like Josephus, Ant. 2.5.3, in 
which óvao (“dream”) is the object of the participle ouußaAwv (135). 

?7 This is all the more interesting given the rather flat description of the shepherds 
themselves, who believe immediately that what the angel said has come to pass (“Let 
us go to Bethlehem and see this thing that has come to pass" [Luke 2:15]). See the 
discussion of this passage below. 
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significance even further. Now, in addition to being “[God’s] salvation” 
and “the glory of Israel,” Jesus is said to be a light to the Gentiles. 

It is the interchange between Jesus and his parents in the ‘Temple that 
is perhaps most perplexing. When they find the missing boy and Mary 
expresses their distress, Jesus asks, “Why is it that you were searching 
for me? Did you not know that it is necessary for me to be about the 
business’? of my father?” (2:49). In response, the narrative states simply 
that his parents “did not understand (ovvinu) what he said to them” 
(2:50).? The verb ovvinut is very significant in Luke. Found throughout 
the LXX and notably in Isa 6:9-10, which Luke quotes twice in Luke- 
Acts (Luke 8:10; Acts 28:26-27), this verb is also employed by Luke in 
the response to one of Jesus’ passion predictions (Luke 18:34), and in the 
pivotal transition of Luke 24:45: “then he opened their minds in order 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” In this final scene of the 
infancy narrative, there is a remarkable change from what has come 


before. Here, Mary is expressing distress and is unable to understand 
her son. After all she has been through, all she has seen and heard, she 


cannot understand what her son means when he says that he must be 
“about the business” of his father. What began with the visitation of 


58 Dennis D. Sylva notes that the three most common translations of &v voic tot 
mateds are: “in my father’s house”; “about my father’s affairs”; and “with those belong- 
ing to my father” (“The Cryptic Clause en tois tou patros mou dei emai me in Lk 2 49b" 
ZNW 78 [1987]: 133-134; Sylva provides a supplementary bibliography in notes 4, 5, 
and 6 on those pages). Sylva argues that this verse “refers to the necessity of Jesus’ 
teaching ministry in the temple,” suggesting a modified translation: “did you not know 
that I must be concerned with my father’s words in the temple?” (134). I have cho- 
sen an adaptation of the KJV translation because I think it fits the sense of this 
scene. 

59 A number of scholars have attempted to reconcile this lack of understanding, 
Coleridge provides a summary of some of the more far-fetched suggestions, which 
include the idea that Jesus told his parents what he was going to do before the family’s 
departure and that it was this earlier statement that Mary and Joseph misunderstood 
(Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 207 n. 1). Coleridge rightly criticizes these attempts as 
unsatisfactory from the perspective of narrative criticism. Unfortunately, Coleridge 
himself falls victim to a similar tendency, suggesting “[i]t is not that they did not know 
that Jesus must be ‘in the things of my father’; what is puzzling is that for him to be 
‘in the things of my father’ should mean the kind of thing he has done” (207). Such a 
reading presumes a great deal that is not in the narrative. 

60 As C. Clifton Black has observed, the grace (yóoic), the favor that God has 
bestowed upon Mary (xaeitouou [Luke 1:28]) is not dependent on Mary being “extraor- 
dinarily responsible, pious, or perceptive” (“Ave Maria, Gratia Plene: An Examplar of 
Grace in the New Testament” in Grace Upon Grace: Essays in Honor of Thomas A. Langford 
[ed. Robert K. Johnston, L. Gregory Jones, and Jonathon R. Wilson; Nashville: Abing- 
don, 1998], 40). As Black continues, “one of the points made by Luke’s narration of this 
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Gabriel in 1:26 has ended in a very unpredictable way, with Mary and 
Joseph being the first not to understand Jesus. After the family’s return 
to Nazareth, the narrator says once again that Mary “was keeping®! 
all of these things in her heart.” The beginnings intimated in Mary's 
initial reaction to Gabriel’s annunciation and in the Magnificat have 
taken a rather unpredictable turn. Decisive interpretation has turned 
into amazement and incredulity. 

This turn of events accentuates the inquiry of this study: To what 
extent do the dream-visions in Luke-Acts obviate human discernment? 
Mary’s vision and subsequent actions provide an interesting context in 
which to consider this question. In fact, the story of Mary in Luke 
1-2 flies in the face of any suggestion that dream-visions nullify the 
role of human perception and interpretation. If the acceptance of and 
response to dream-visions is so automatic, why does Mary appear to 
have such difficulty understanding her subsequent experience? The 
only indications given in the narrative are that the progressive unfold- 
ing of reality does not bear out what Mary’s initial interpretation antic- 
ipated. It is necessary, therefore, to discuss more fully the question 
of narrative expectations® established in the infancy stories and the 
way these expectations are reshaped in the remainder of the narra- 
tive. 


remarkable story is that through Jesus God’s grace is truly bestowed, from the begin- 
ning and consistently, on those who, like Mary, misunderstand or reproach it—who, in 
fact, tend to look for grace everywhere but where it must be found” (40). 

9! The verb in 2:19, however, was ovvrno&w. In 2:51, Luke uses ôtatnoćow. Since Luke 
uses the latter only here and Acts 15:29, it is difficult to make a definite distinction. 
LSJ also offers the definition “watch closely, observe" for dtatngéw. Given Mary's most 
recent reaction to Jesus, this may be a better translation. “Treasured all these things,” 
offered in the NRSV, may be a bit more positive than the context warrants. 

62 Gaventa has suggested that “[t]he narrator leaves quite unclear what exactly 
Mary may be anticipating, and only by neglecting important threads in the story 
may we assume that she anticipates Jesus’ role with complete understanding and 
acceptance" (Mary, 69). 

63 Throughout this examination, the issue of expectations has surfaced repeatedly. 
Two categories of expectation must be differentiated. First, there is the question of 
“expectation” in the sense of predictability. In the passages just discussed, it has been 
noted that Luke's description of events breaks the bonds of predictability. Despite the 
direct intervention of heavenly intermediaries, Mary and Joseph fail to understand 
what their son tells them. The second category of expectation is more significant 
for understanding the function of these visions in the broader story of Luke-Acts. 
These are the expectations raised by Mary's and Zechariah’s interpretive predictions— 
expectations that do not necessarily find fulfillment in the narrative. 
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The Question of Expectations and Fulfillment 


Both Mary and Zechariah interpret their experiences in terms that 
echo and allude to Jewish Scripture. More specifically, they interpret 
the conception and birth of their respective children as an indication of 
the fulfillment of various promises within that Scripture." It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to find in the infancy narrative declarations of fulfillment 
that, in turn, establish very specific expectations for what is to come in 
Luke’s story. This twist is interesting precisely because these new expec- 
tations are not necessarily fulfilled in the Lukan narrative. Both the 
Magnificat and Benedictus focus heavily on salvation from oppression, 
on God's rescue of Israel from its enemies. Since such social and polit- 
ical salvation do not occur within the scope of Luke’s story, scholars 
have struggled with the expectations that these hymns establish in the 
narrative.? Before presenting more recent discussions of this problem, 


6t The effect of these interpretations on the beginning of Luke’s narrative is de- 
scribed nicely by Tannehill: “In an important sense the Gospel of Luke begins in mid- 
story and immediately makes us aware of that fact. We cannot understand what the 
excitement is about unless we realize that ancient hopes, treasured in the hearts of the 
Jewish people, are coming to fulfillment. The ‘narrative world’ which the reader must 
comprehend in order to appreciate the literary work does not begin with ‘the days of 
Herod the king’... but stretches back at least to God’s promise to Abraham” (Narrative 
Unity, 1:18). 

65 Green repeatedly notes the social and political aspects of these expectations (e.g,, 
Gospel of Luke, 59, 88, 99-100, 104, 112), but he also observes that social, religious, 
and political matters are inextricably bound together in the narrative. He states the 
case most vividly in his treatment of the Benedictus: “Zechariah’s Song seems to por- 
tray two conflicting images of salvation, the one social and political, the other spiri- 
tual... . For Luke, the reconciliation of God’s people and deliverance from enemies 
are both part of one divine movement. For him, visions of salvation cannot be cat- 
egorized as social or religious or political, for the epoch of peace is characterized by 
all of these” (114-115, emphasis mine). Precisely how one should understand distinc- 
tions between social power, religious power, and political power in Luke’s Gospel is 
a difficult matter. On the one hand, Green can say of the Magnificat: “that these 
verbs sponsor images of God’s salvific work that are so concrete and this-worldly ... 
requires that we not relegate Mary’s vision of redemption to some distant future or 
spiritualize it as though it were not concerned with the social realities of daily exis- 
tence” (100). On the other, he suggests that the political implications of the “Songs 
of Mary and Zechariah” are brought to bear in the juxtaposition between Caesar 
Augustus and Jesus: “this usage sets Jesus in religio-political opposition to the emperor” 
(122-123). Already one can see a disjuncture. Luke may well be contrasting Augus- 
tus, the self-proclaimed political “savior,” with the “Savior who is Christ the Lord.” 
However, Luke’s use of ooto hardly creates a simple comparison between Jesus 
and Augustus. Aside from Herod’s wormy demise in Acts 12, human “rulers” are 
not cast from their thrones in Luke-Acts. Luke’s story as a whole focuses very little 
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it is necessary to treat the source theories that prevailed in discussions 
of the Magnificat and Benedictus for much of the twentieth century. 

Why do the perspectives in the Magnificat and Benedictus seem 
at odds with the larger perspective of Luke’s narrative? It is because 
Luke has incorporated pre-existing hymns within the infancy narrative 
without bothering to smooth the rough edges. Albeit oversimplified, 
this is the general answer provided by scholars concerned with source 
criticism. In 1897, Francois Jacobé argued: “les cantiques, le Magnificat 
et le Benedictus, ont un peu l'air des pieces rapportées dans le recit.”® 
Eighty years later, Brown made a similar observation: “the canticles fit 
awkwardly into their present context. If they were omitted, one would 
never suspect their absence.”” ‘Theories spawned by such readings of 
Luke 1 have abounded. 

One of the more interesting suggestions has been offered by Paul 
Winter, who argued that the Magnificat and Benedictus were psalms 
of praise for victory in battle written during the Maccabean period 
and later adapted in the birth tradition of John the Baptist.® Although 
provocative, Winter’s theory founders on a lack of evidence. Part of his 
own argument is telling in this regard: 


Let us see whether the contents of the poems fit the asswmption that they 
were composed as war songs in the Maccabean times. There is nothing 
in the contents of the two hymns that would rule out the idea of their 
having been composed as Psalms of Praises incanted by a militant crowd 


before joining battle or as triumphal odes after victory had been achieved 
on the battlefield.9? 


on human power and authority. Moreover, the Jesus portrayed by Luke is uncon- 
cerned and unimpressed with political power (Luke 13:31-33, and especially 22:24— 
27). 
It should also be noted that some scholars would disagree with the claim that the 
words of Mary and Zechariah establish expectations that remain unfulfilled in Luke’s 
narrative. A notable example is found in the assessment of Donald H. Juel, who 
suggested that Zechariah’s prophecy already begins to “redirect expectations”: “We 
hear nothing of possessing the land, nothing about the dominion of the king, little to 
conjure up images of the splendor of King David and Solomon. If there is continuity 
with the tradition, there are also surprises” (Luke-Acts: The Promise of History [Allanta: 
John Knox, 1983], 23). 

66 Francois Jacobé, “L’origine du Magnificat,” Revue d’histoire et de literature religieuses 
2 (1897): 429 (cited in Paul Winter, “Magnificat and Benedictus—Maccabean Psalms,” 
BJRL 37 [1954]: 338). 

67 Brown, Birth, 347. 

68 Winter, “Magnificat and Benedictus—Maccabean Psalms,” 328-347. 

69 Ibid., 341 (emphasis mine). 
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It is true that “there is nothing in the contents of the two hymns that 
would rule out” this “assumption.” Unfortunately, it is also true that 
there is nothing in the contents of the two hymns that requires, or even 
commends, such an assumption.” To make matters worse, there are no 
extant “Psalms of Praises” from the Maccabean period “incanted by a 
militant crowd before joining battle or as triumphal odes after victory.” 

Brown suggested that the Magnificat and Benedictus originated as 
canticles composed by “Jewish Christian Anawim,” celebrating “the 
salvation accomplished in Jesus.”’! They fit the context of Luke’s birth 
stories inasmuch as “[t]he piety and the concept of salvation found in 
the canticles corresponded well to the piety and the concept of salvation 
that one could expect from the main figures of the infancy narrative.”” 
Brown concluded: “Accordingly, Luke decided to add the canticles to 
his infancy narrative. Rather than rewrite the whole narrative to make 
this addition unnoticeable, Luke was content to leave rough seams. 
One cannot prove this theory, but it solves more difficulties than any 
other.” 

What is crucial for the present discussion is whether one can read 
the Lukan narrative in a more “seamless” manner than the source 
critics have proposed. Recent studies by scholars employing narrative 
criticism and discourse analysis have suggested different solutions to the 
“difficulties” noted by Brown. Nevertheless, disagreements continue to 
plague the discussion of how the reader is to understand the unfulfilled 
expectations created by the songs of Mary and Zechariah. Examples of 
this disagreement are found in the respective commentaries of Robert 
Tannehill and Joel Green. 


70 Despite a lack of evidence supporting his “Maccabean hymn” thesis, Winter has 
made an important contribution to the study of the Lukan canticles in his comparison 
of these hymns with that found in 1Chron 16:8-36. Like the Lukan hymns, one finds 
in the First Chronicles passage “a collection and agglutination of remembered passages 
from older Hebrew poetry” (“Magnificat and Benedictus—Maccabean Hymns,” 333). 
This raises significant questions about Jewish hymns, their relationship with earlier 
Jewish Scripture, and the influence these hymns exercised on the writers of the New 
Testament. On this subject, see James H. Charlesworth, “A Prolegomenon to a New 
Study of the Jewish Background of the Hymns and Prayers in the New Testament” 
(Journal of Jewish Studies 33 [1982]: 265-285); idem, “Jewish Hymns, Odes, and Prayers 
(ca. 167 B.C.E. — 135 C.E.)" (in Early Judaism and Its Modern Interpreters [ed. R.A. Kraft and 
G.W.E. Nickelsburg; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986], 411-436); idem, “Jewish Hymns 
“The Prayer of Manasseh: The Classic Jewish Penitential Prayer” (Expl 2 [1988]: 1). 

7! Brown, Birth, 353. 

7? [bid., 349. 

73 Ibid. 
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Tannehill has suggested that the ultimately unfulfilled expectations 
in the Benedictus render Zechariah an “unreliable” character.” This 
suggestion is part of Tannehill’s larger argument that Luke-Acts is, in 
a sense, a story presented in a tragic mode: “The first readers of Luke 
would read these happy words in a historical context which gives them 
a tinge of pathos. They could already, at this point in the story, begin to 
sense that Israel's story will be presented as a tragedy"? Joel Green, on 
the other hand, has argued: “However, it must not be overlooked that 
Zechariah has spoken under the inspiration of the Spirit, and this gives 
us no basis for regarding him or his message as in any way unreliable."79 

These initial vision stories in Luke are complex. They feature Ga- 
briel, an angel of the Lord; it would be problematic to suggest that 
this figure is unreliable or fallible.” Other cues in the narrative militate 


™ More precisely, Tannehill suggests that Zechariah is an “unreliable interpreter of 
the story” (Narrative Unity, 1:35, n. 46). This aspect of Tannchill’s analysis is discussed 
more thoroughly below (see p. 188 n. 79). 

 Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:34. 

7 Green, Gospel of Luke, 114. Here, Green clarifies that he is contending against 
Tannehill’s claim. Tannehill's own attempt to reconcile this issue is summarized as 
follows: “Zechariah, inspired by the Holy Spirit, rightly understands the saving purpose 
for Israel behind the birth of John and Jesus and rightly reacts with joy. But he 
does not know that much of Israel will reject its king and that this rejection will be 
prolonged, blocking fulfillment of the hope for Israel’s freedom” (Narrative Unity 1:35). 
Given Tannchill’s suggestion as to the unreliability of Zechariah, it is interesting to note 
that no such claim is made about Mary. 

77 Gabriel’s annunciations to Zechariah and Mary allude to scriptural texts that 
evoke both the eschatological “Day of the Lord” (Luke 1:17; cf. LXX Mal 3:1-2, 22-23) 
and the promise of an everlasting Davidic kingdom (Luke 1:32-33; cf. LXX 2Sam 7:12— 
16). It is fair to say, therefore, that the filtered interpretations of Mary and Zechariah 
fit the context of their visionary experience. At issue here is the question of expecta- 
tion and fulfillment. If one wants to argue that Mary’s and Zechariah’s interpretations 
establish expectations that must be reshaped in the course of the narrative, then it is 
necessary to address the role that Gabriel’s annunciations play in this pattern of expec- 
tation and reshaping expectation. Despite some lexical variations between Luke 1:17 
and the material in LXX Mal 3, the allusions mentioned above are unmistakable. Yet 
nothing transpires in Luke’s story that fulfills this anticipation of an eschatological day 
of judgment or the reestablishment of the Davidic monarchy. Gabriel’s reliability, how- 
ever, is never questioned, which is unsurprising given the explicit narrative assurance 
that he is sent by God (Luke 1:19 and 26). Nevertheless, the expectations established 
in Gabriel’s annunciations must be reshaped in Luke’s narrative in much the same 
way that those established by Mary’s and Zechariah’s interpretations are. The solution 
I would suggest for this conundrum is based on my appropriation of Bartsch’s anal- 
ysis below. Although one may compare the problem of expectations set by Gabriel’s 
annunciations to those set by the interpretations of Zechariah and Mary, one may also 
distinguish Gabriel from these human characters based on the simple fact that he is 
presented as an angel who stands in the presence of God (Luke 1:19). If Mary and 
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against evaluating Mary or Zechariah as “fallible filters.” Mary is one 
who has found favor with God (1:30), and who responds to Gabriel’s 
news with acceptance and humility (1:38). Likewise, Zechariah’s Bene- 
dictus is described as prophecy in the narrative, uttered under the filling 
of the Holy Spirit (1:67). Thus, Green is correct to question Tannehill’s 
assessment of Zechariah as an “unreliable” character. The impetus for 
Tannehill’s challenge, however, remains. How is the reader to deal with 
the fact that the expectations set by this visionary and interpretive 
beginning remain unfulfilled at the end of the story?” 

The use of dream-visions in ancient narratives provides relatively 
unexplored territory in which one might seek an answer to this ques- 
tion. At the root of Tannehill’s challenge to Zechariah’s reliability is the 
understanding of character reliability within contemporary narrative 
theory.” Although narrative criticism provides an excellent method for 


Zechariah misinterpret their visionary experiences in such a way that these interpreta- 
tions must be reshaped in the narrative, I would argue that Gabriel’s announcements 
can be understood as oracular statements— statements that could be interpreted the way 
that Mary and Zechariah interpret them, but actually turn out to mean something dif- 
ferent in the story. As Bovon suggests, “The phrases ‘throne of David’ and ‘house of 
Jacob’ are provincially limited concepts ... but the endlessness of his reign advocates its 
future extension to universality” (Luke 1, 53). This will be discussed further below. 

78 Some earlier scholars might have solved this problem by dissociating chapters 
1-2 from the rest of Luke’s Gospel. See, for example, the rather infamous claim of 
Hans Conzelmann: “But as the objection might be raised, that the authenticity of 
these first two chapters is questionable, we have not taken into consideration the 
statements that are peculiar to them” (The Theology of St. Luke [trans. Geoffrey Buswell; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1961], 118). The problem with this view, of course, is that later 
scholars have established strong, credible arguments demonstrating that the Gospel is a 
unified narrative, making such dissociation unfeasible. See, for example, the summary 
of evidence compiled by Paul Minear (“Luke’s Use of the Birth Stories,” in Studies in 
Luke-Acts [ed. Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980], 111— 
130). This is not to suggest, however, that the debate over this evidence has been closed. 
See, for example, Brown's discussion of where Luke 1-2 fits within the compositional 
history of Luke-Acts (Birth, 240). Brown does not argue against the Lukan composition 
of the infancy narrative, but against the idea that Luke began composing Luke-Acts at 
Luke 1:1 (241). 

79 As the title suggests, the foundational claim behind Tannehill’s two volume com- 
mentary, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, is that Luke-Acts is a unified story: “the 
episodes in Luke-Acts are parts of a unitary story because they are related to a uni- 
fying purpose, the purpose of God” (21). One of the four most important aspects of the 
narrative in this regard are “interpretive statements by reliable characters” (21). Using 
Booth’s definition of character reliability (“The author is present in every speech given 
by any character who has had conferred upon him, in whatever manner, the badge 
of reliability” [Rhetoric of Fiction, 18; quoted in Narrative Unity, 1:22, n. 20]), Tannehill 
offers this qualified assessment: “We can scarcely doubt that angels are reliable messen- 
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reading and understanding Luke-Acts, it must be employed with sen- 
sitivity toward the use of other narrative devices in ancient literature. 
The “reliability” of the characters in the Lukan infancy narrative— 
characters whose privileged position in relation to God and the Holy 
Spirit is undeniable—may not be the best place to look for an explana- 
tion of unfulfilled, or more accurately, reshaped expectations. Instead, 
it may be more helpful to look at the way that dream-visions work 
in some other narratives from antiquity. The work of Shadi Bartsch is 
especially helpful in this regard. 

As discussed in chapter 1, dream-visions often serve a complex de- 
scriptive role in ancient texts. Characters sometimes respond to decep- 
tive dreams in ways that radically redirect the plot of the story.® In later 
literature, dreams often take on an oracular dimension, in which mul- 
tiple interpretations are possible. As Bartsch has observed, dreams in 
the narratives of Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus necessitate interpreta- 
tion, both by the characters in the story and by the reader. What she 
finds in these particular narratives is a technique in which initial mis- 
interpretations or misunderstandings on the part of the characters both 
redirect action in the plot and temporarily mislead the reader. Later in 
the story, both characters and readers realize there is a more accurate 
interpretation of these initial dreams.*! 

Although it would be a mistake to import uncritically Bartsch’s read- 
ing of these ancient novels into the study of dream-visions in the Gospel 
of Luke, her analysis of the complex function of dreams and dream 
interpretation can inform our understanding of the dream-vision scenes 
in Luke’s infancy narrative. Particularly helpful is Bartsch’s emphasis 
on initial misunderstandings that are corrected later in the narrative. 
Although their interpretive declarations do not come to pass within 
Luke’s story, Zechariah and Mary are not “fallible filters.” Instead, 
these texts indicate Luke’s use of a narrative technique that allows him 


gers for God within the Lukan world view. The indications that Elizabeth, Zechariah, 
and Simeon speak under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit (1:41, 67; 2:25-27), and the 
description of Anna as a “prophetess” (2:36), would seem to indicate that they, too, are 
reliable spokespersons for God. However, this conclusion must be verified by comparing what they 
say with the subsequent course of the narrative, and this comparison may raise some questions, especially 
with regard to the strong statements of salvation for Israel in some of these prophetic utterances” (22, 
emphasis mine). 

80 See chapter 1 for a discussion of Homer, Il. 2.6-9 and of William Messer's work 
on this issue. 

9! The salient features of Bartsch’s study are outlined in chapter 1 (see p. 26 above). 
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both to reveal expectations related to the coming Savior,” and to show 
how those expectations had to be reshaped in light of that Savior’s 
actual earthly ministry. 

Since the narrative of Luke-Acts does not include a reflective discus- 
sion of the initial interpretations of Mary and Zechariah vis-à-vis the 
actual outcome of the story, it is necessary to look more deeply to find 
the ways in which these early interpretations are related to the rest of 
Luke’s narrative. An important question is whether the language of the 
Magnificat and Benedictus recurs in other contexts of Luke’s narra- 
tive. If Luke appropriates language from these songs with very different 
implications as the story continues, one may argue that the expectations 
established in the infancy narrative are being reshaped.** 

In Luke 1:48, Mary offers the first reason why her soul magni- 
fies the Lord and her spirit rejoices in God, her savior: “Because 
[God] looked caringly (émf)Aérto) upon the humiliation (taneivworg) of 
his slave.” In the context of the Magnificat, this act of “looking car- 
ingly” is associated with the language of power reversal described in 
vv. 51-53. It is interesting to note that the word &mfAémo occurs in 
none of the other canonical Gospels, and that it recurs only once in 
Luke: “And behold a man from the crowd cried out, saying, “Teacher, 
I beg you to look caringly (£mAénxo) upon my son,* for he is my 


#2 Mark Strauss adduces a fairly wide range of relevant primary sources that demon- 
strate expectations of a “Davidic” messiah in the first centuries BCE and CE; see, for 
example, Pss. Sol. 17; 40174 (4QFlorilegium); 40504; 40285; 7 En. 48.10, 49.3, and 
62.2; and 4 Ezra 12.32 (The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: The Promise and its Fulfillment in 
Lukan Christology [JSNTSup 110; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], 40-48). On 
conceptions of the messiah in Jewish Scripture, and on messianic expectations, see also 
James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992). For messianic expectations at Qumran, see Charlesworth, 
ed., Qumran-Messianism: Studies on the Messianic Expectations in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Tübin- 
gen: J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1998). 

As Green observes, such expectations are clear in the rather transparent references 
to the promises of an “everlasting” Davidic dynasty (2Sam 7:11-16) in Luke 1:32-33 
(Gospel of Luke, 85). 

83 'Tannehill suggests: “As readers become actively engaged in the exploration of 
the narrative’s symbolic world, central symbols expand in significance, enticing us to 
give full attention to their mysteries and meanings. Repetitive pattern can contribute 
to deepening disclosure as new associations are suggested, guiding readers in the 
discovery of expanding symbols with hidden residues of meaning” (Narrative Unity, 1:20); 
here Tannchill quotes the work of E.K. Brown: “the expanding symbol is repetition 
balanced by variation, and that variation is in progressively deepening disclosure” 
(Rhythm in the Novel [ Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950], 57). 

8t The account in Mark does not contain this language: “Teacher, I brought my son 
to you, because he has a mute spirit” (Mark 9:17). Matthew’s version is more similar to 
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only child. Look a spirit takes him and suddenly it cries out and it 
throws him into convulsions with foam at his mouth, and even after 
bruising him up it scarcely leaves him’” (9:38-39). Mary's initial inter- 
pretation of Gabriel’s announcement is that the conception and birth 
of her son will be an act in which God “looks caringly” upon God’s 
slave by effecting reversals of human power and authority on a grand 
scale. As Luke’s story moves forward, this same image is reshaped 
to describe Jesus’ ministry to an individual—a ministry of healing in 
which the broader cosmic powers of “spiritual” (nveüua) forces are 
reversed. 

The use of words related to taneıvöw in the Magnificat is perhaps 
even more intriguing. The “humiliation” (taseiveots) imagery, upon 
which God has looked caringly in 1:48, recurs in the reversal described 
in v. 52: “[God] overthrew the powerful from their thrones, and he 
exalted (bow) the humiliated (Taneıvög).” The imagery of ‘exaltation’ 
and ‘humiliation’ recurs only twice in Luke-Acts (Luke 14:11, 18:14). 
In both passages, Jesus denigrates self-exaltation, telling his disciples, 
“Everyone exalting himself will he humbled, and the one humbling 
himself will be exalted.”® The passage in Luke 18 is particularly sig- 
nificant, however, because Jesus is describing someone who is exalting 
himself before God: “Oh God, I thank you that I am not like the rest 
of the people” (6 dedc, eùyagiotæ oot StL OVX eiui oneg ot Aoutoi TÜV 
avdeonwv [18:11]). It seems clear that Mary's song refers to the over- 
throw of human rulers in v. 52; the term övvaorng is used elsewhere 
in Luke-Acts only to refer to the Ethiopian official (Acts 8:27). What 1s 
important for this discussion is that Luke reshapes this imagery from 
the statement of human power reversal made in Mary's Magnificat to a 
warning against presuming one's own relationship to God's power and 
authority. Luke completes the reshaping of this image in Acts 2:33 and 


Luke's, but employs another term: “Lord, have mercy (é\énoov) upon my son, because 
he is an epileptic and suffers terribly" (Matt 17:15). 

85 This statement found in 14:11, and repeated in 18:14, is no less significant because 
it 1s from the source common to both Matthew and Luke (see Matt 23:12). First, Luke 
thought it important enough to repeat. Second, it is the linguistic connection Luke 
makes between 1:52 and reshaped language of humbling and exaltation (14:11, 18:14) 
that is important, not the source from which he derived statement. 

86 The reading argued here raises questions for those interpretations in which the 
Magnificat is lifted up as a focal text for liberation theology. Gail O'Day, for example, 
laments: “There is a tendency in much scholarship to spiritualize and de-politicize these 
women's songs [i.e., the songs of Miriam, Hannah, and Mary], particularly the Magni- 
ficat, but such a tendency negates the power of God which these texts make manifest. 
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5:31, where Jesus 1s described as having been exalted (bow) to the right 
hand of God. Again, this is a very different sense of exaltation than one 
finds in Mary’s song. 

The language of mercy (&Xeog) is significant in both the Magnificat 
and Benedictus. Found twice in each song (1:50, 54 and 1:72, 78), 
“mercy” describes God’s action toward those who fear God (1:50), 
toward God’s servant Israel (1:54), toward the ancestors with whom 
God made God’s covenant (1:72), and toward the contemporary people 
of God (1:78). In the context of both songs, this “mercy” describes 
power reversals, as well as political deliverance. It is interesting to note 
that the “mercy” so significant for these songs recurs only once in the 
rest of the Lukan narrative. In Luke 10:25, a lawyer asks Jesus, “By 
doing what will I inherit eternal life?” In turn, Jesus asks the lawyer 
what is written in the Law (10:26). The lawyer replies, “You shall 
love the Lord your God ... and your neighbor as yourself” (10:27). 
When the lawyer asks for clarification, Jesus offers the uniquely Lukan 
Parable of the Good Samaritan. Following the parable, Jesus asks the 
lawyer, “which of the three seems to you to have been a neighbor to 
the one who fell among robbers?” (10:36). The lawyer answers, “the 
one who showed mercy (now EXeog) to him” (10:37). The likelihood 
that this is picking up on the use of &Xeog in the infancy narrative is 
strengthened by the use of the verb mow, which also occurs in the 
Benedictus (moroa £Aeoc uevà TOV xovégov fjuov [1:72]). Once again, 
imagery related to political deliverance has been reshaped in Luke's 
story, this time fitting into the broader cosmic context of “eternal life.” 


Mary does not sing of spiritual poverty and spiritual hunger, but of gnawing and aching 
poverty and hunger" (“Sing Woman's Song,” 209). I would agree. Mary depicts the 
reversal of human power and authority. It is also important to note, however, that these 
are not the kind of power reversals that take place in Luke's narrative. There can be 
no question that the Magnificat is a powerful song, and important for imagining God's 
power and desire to liberate the oppressed. Nevertheless, it is necessary to see where 
this song leads in the text. The political power reversals Mary describes do not take 
place. Instead, Luke seems to subordinate political and social concerns—power in the 
sphere of human authority—to the larger issue of God's plan and purpose. This obser- 
vation is not meant as an argument against liberation theology, but instead suggests that 
Luke's presentation of Mary's song contains far more nuance in its broader narrative 
context. 

87 The word also occurs in v. 58, describing the neighbors’ rejoicing at God's mercy 
(£keoc) with Elizabeth. 

88 Although Green does not comment on the recurrence of &Xeog, he does note 
another connection between the Benedictus and this parable in Luke's repetition of 
the verb omħayyvitouou (Luke 1:78 and 10:33 [Gospel of Luke, 426]). 
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The emphasis has shifted from changes in human power to what it 
means to love the Lord God and one’s neighbor. 

This reshaping of expectations is found in relation to other language 
in the Benedictus, as well. As with the Magnificat, one of the best exam- 
ples occurs in the explanation given for Zechariah’s praise, “Blessed is 
the Lord God of Israel”: “for he has looked favorably (Erioxentouau) 
upon, and made redemption for, his people” (1:68). The significance of 
Erorentona in the Benedictus is emphasized by its repetition in v. 78: 
“through the heartfelt compassion of our God the dawn from on high 
will shine (lit. “look favorably” [&moxéatouct]) upon us.” This verb, so 
important in the Benedictus! message of political deliverance,” recurs 
only once in the rest of the Gospel, in the uniquely Lukan tradition 
of the healing of the widow’s son at Nain. After Jesus raises the wid- 
ow’s son in 7:14, all the people begin glorifying God, saying, “God has 
looked favorably (£mioxrentoucn upon his people” (7:16).°! The favor- 
able visitation of God in 1:68 and 78 anticipates deliverance from “our 
enemies" and “all who hate us” (1:71)—deliverance from human pow- 
ers. These expectations are reshaped and fulfilled in 7:16 through Jesus’ 
compassion for a widow, in which he literally overcomes the power of 
death.? In Acts 15:14, a programmatic statement in which the Gentiles 
become a Aaög for God, this same verb is used in a way that reshapes 
expectations even more: “Simeon has described how God first looked 
favorably (éatoxéntouat) to receive a people for his name from among 
the Gentiles.” 


89 Luke's use of &morentona and &mioxonn provides the infrastructure for Cole- 
ridge’s study, The Birth of the Lukan Narrative. He argues: “Strategically placed texts such 
as [Luke 1:68, 1:78, 7:16, and 19:44] suggest that questions concerning the shape of the 
divine visitation and the recognition of it are central to the narrative of Luke-Acts” (22). 
Coleridge’s interpretation of Luke’s use is close to my own. As noted below, however, 
he argues that Luke’s reshaping of expectations begins already in the Benedictus with 
the “redefinition” of salvation as the forgiveness of sins (121). Although I agree with 
Coleridge that Luke is redefining messianic expectations, I disagree strongly with his 
suggestion that the songs of both Mary and Zechariah represent correct interpretations 
of their respective visionary experiences (e.g., Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 93 and 124). 

% Note especially vv. 68 and 71. 

91 Green notes the verbal connection between Luke 1:68, 78 and 7:16, but does not 
comment on the way that Luke has re-appropriated this imagery in the latter passage 
(Gospel of Luke, 113 and 292). 

92 Tannchill also comments on Luke's use of &nıox&ntouou, but his emphasis is quite 
different. He does not mention the recurrence of the verb in 7:16, but instead focuses 
on the noun Emıoxonn in 19:44 where Jesus mourns over Israel (Narrative Unity, 1:36). 

9 Given the importance of &mioxentouan in Coleridge's argument, it is interesting to 
note that he does not mention this use of the verb in Acts. Luke’s use of Aaóc in Acts 
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Expectations of power reversal and political deliverance established 
in the Magnificat and Benedictus are not so much unfulfilled in Luke’s 
story as they are reshaped. Luke re-appropriates language used in these 
songs to highlight the ways in which these predictions find unexpected 
forms of fulfillment in the narrative.” Terms like émPiéaw and émoxe- 
ntoao are re-appropriated to describe Jesus’ healing of afflicted indi- 
viduals. The language of exaltation and humiliation within spheres of 
human power and authority is re-appropriated by the Lukan Jesus in 
a way that focuses on the relationship between people and God. The 
mercy of God described in terms of human power in the Magnificat 
and Benedictus is re-appropriated to describe the attainment of eternal 
life by loving God with all one’s heart, soul, and strength, and by loving 
one’s neighbor. The hymns of Mary and Zechariah are not “pieces” 
roughly “attached” to Luke’s narrative, as Jacobé and other source crit- 
ics have suggested. Instead, they are part of the fabric of the Lukan 
narrative. Would one miss them if they were omitted? Yes. Without 
these hymns, there would be nothing in Luke’s narrative describing the 
messianic expectations that had to be reshaped in order to understand 
Jesus’ actual earthly ministry. 


also creates a contrast with some other NT texts. In Matthew, for example, Aaóc is used 
exclusively of Israel. 

9 Coleridge suggests that something like this is already present within the Bene- 
dictus itself. Arguing that Luke 1:70-75 serves as an “analeptic interpretation” and 
hat 1:76-79 functions as a “proleptic reinterpretation,” Coleridge says that the idea 
of salvation is being redefined between vv. 70 and 77: “Ihe movement of the can- 
icle suggests that it will be John’s task to prepare the way of God by enabling the 
people to move from a sense of messianic salvation as the fruit of military victory ... 
o a sense of messianic salvation as the fruit of forgiveness which leads to a journey 
into peace" (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 123 [see also 119-122]). Despite the fact that 
his link between “salvation” and the “forgiveness of sins” is rare in Jewish literature 
(the only parallel I find is Sir 2:11), I would argue that Coleridge attempts to make 
he Benedictus do too much too soon. Verse 76 provides a transition within the can- 
icle, but there is no indication in the narrative that the salvation repeated in v. 69 
and 71—understood as salvation from “all those who hate us”—loses its social and 
political connotations just because the salvation mentioned in v. 77 takes on a different 
sense. Furthermore, the attempt to read the political connotations out of the Benedic- 
tus falters on the military imagery inherent in the “multitude of the heavenly army 
(oteatia)” of Luke 2:13 (which Coleridge remarks “strikes an ironic note after the Bene- 
dictus’s redefinition of salvation as the fruit not of military might but of forgiveness” 
[143]). 

Green argues for a singular point of redefinition, focusing instead on Luke 10:18. 
Here, he suggests, Satan is revealed to be the true enemy (cf. Luke 1:71). His observation 
will be noted in the discussion of that passage below. 
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For the purposes of the present study, the initial misinterpretations of 
both Mary and Zechariah are crucial for understanding Luke’s use of 
dream-visions. In each case, the characters of the story are visited by an 
angel and told exactly what to do. Nevertheless, their understandings 
of these events, seen most clearly in their songs of praise, do not 
reflect the outcome of the story. They filter their experiences in keeping 
with common messianic expectations. Luke then re-appropriates the 
language of these interpretations to show the ways in which they find 
unexpected, reshaped fulfillment. 

This discussion of reshaping expectations, however, raises another 
pressing question. The suggestion that Luke reshapes the expectations 
raised by the interpretations of Zechariah and Mary is not meant to 
imply that Luke creates a dichotomy between socio-political concerns 
and religious concerns. Such a dichotomy would be anachronistic and 
misleading. The socio-economic critique leveled by John the Baptist 
in Luke 3, for example, rules out any chance that Luke would separate 
social, economic, or political practices from a proper religious or spiri- 
tual orientation. Instead, the point of the present argument is to high- 
light the disjuncture between the prophecies of Mary and Zechariah 
and the actual ministries of John and Jesus, and to examine the way 
in which Luke reconciles this disjuncture. Luke describes messianic 
expectations that include a strong emphasis on human power reversals, 
and then redirects these expectations to emphasize a different kind of 
power: God's power.” This redirection is characterized by Luke’s juxta- 


9 Nolland's attempt to circumvent such a dichotomy is worth noting: “The socio- 
political language of [Luke 1:52-53] should not be spiritualized away, but justice is only 
done to it when it is seen in relation to the matrix established in the poem by the 
juxtaposition of the ethico-religious (esp. vv. 50, 51), the socio-economic (vv. 52-53), and 
the ethnic or national (vv. 5455)... . Each must be allowed to interpret the other (see 
further at Luke 4:18; 6:20-26); values from none of the spheres can be allowed to stand 
alone. Due weight must also be given to the use of stereotyped OT language here, 
which should not be pressed ... to drive a wedge between Luke’s attitude to poverty 
and riches and that brought to expression here in the Magnificat: the Magnificat is 
a soteriological statement in traditional terms and reflects on poverty and riches solely 
within that framework. One may speak similarly in relation to the nationalism of vv. 54— 
55. Luke never denies the appropriateness of Israel’s national hope, but he establishes a 
cosmic framework for its fulfillment and opens it up for the inclusion of the Gentiles” 
(Luke, 1:72-73). This suggestion is interesting, but one wonders whether phrases like 
“each must be allowed to interpret the other” and “due weight must also be given to 
the use of stereotyped OT language” might tend to dull the images of power reversal 
that are so dramatic in Luke’s text. 

% In the remainder of this section, I will be discussing certain depictions of God’s 
power in the remainder of Luke’s Gospel. The issue of power comes up repeatedly 
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position of God’s power and authority with other conceptions of power 
and authority. 

In the Magnificat and Benedictus, Mary and Zechariah refer to 
reversals of, or deliverance from, various forms of human power and 
authority. In her interpretation of her experience, Mary speaks of God 
as a God of “power” (6 d0vatoc), who overthrew the “powerful” (Suvéo- 
tas) from their thrones (Luke 1:49, 52). Zechariah prophesies salvation 
and deliverance from “our enemies and from the hand of all who 
hate us” (èE éydo@v tuav nai èx xewpóc nàvrov TOV pLGOUVTOV TGs). 
This language of “power” and “enemy” is redirected as Luke’s story 
progresses, and the idea of “authority” is added to the narrative in 
a way that enhances this redirection. The texts that follow are not 
exhaustive, but do offer a glimpse of the redirection described here. 

In Luke 4:5-8, the devil offers Jesus authority (£&ovoto) over all the 
kingdoms of the world, if Jesus will only worship him. Jesus’ response 
is that one is to worship and serve only God. Authority is not only 
mentioned in this passage, it is emphasized by a string of modifiers: 
thv £&ovoíav tadtyv Anaoav (lit. “every last bit of this authority" [Luke 
4:6]). Although the temptation scene is found in each of the Synoptics, 
this language is uniquely Lukan. The Matthean text says nothing about 
&Eovoía, describing the kingdoms more generically: vaóvá oov navra 
60600 (“I will give you all of these things” [Matt 4:9]). Luke's use 
of this language continues in the scene at Capernaum (Luke 4:31- 


in Bovon’s treatment of the Magnificat. Our concerns differ, however, in the type of 
power being addressed. In his discussion of vv. 52-53, Bovon suggests: “When God 
inaugurates his reign, he necessarily shakes the mighty from their thrones and demands 
the money of the rich. If he did not do so, he would be neither just nor good, and 
thus not God. The child’s birth signifies the end of many privileges and oppressions” 
(Luke 1, 63). He understands, however, that these claims are in tension both with Luke’s 
story and historical reality: “Luke knows more than Mary and lives after Jesus’ mission, 
cross, and resurrection. He knows how God has attended to his people Israel in Jesus 
Christ. But the tension remains; less than ever have the rich and the rulers lost their 
position of power today” (64). The solution for Bovon is both to take a cue from Luke’s 
text and to step farther away from it: “The key ... I believe, is the Lukan beatitude in 
v. 45, in which Mary is described as blessed and believing; she awaits the fulfillment of 
God’s promise in faith... . Christians believe that the resurrected one reigns now, and 
they do sometimes see the oppressed gaining their dignity through God’s actions. The 
reversal of conditions has already begun in form of a sign. Thus Luke could also have 
understood the aorists as inchoate. To this extent we can find no solution, but we can 
pray the Magnificat, in faith that a fulfillment of God’s word should be expected, and 
that it has already begun” (64). This argument is compelling, and helpful for those who 
wish to maintain the socio-political charges of the Magnificat. As I will discuss below, 
however, I think that Luke takes the issue of God’s power in a different direction. 
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37). The parallel scenes in the other Synoptics also feature the term 
e€ovoia (Mark 1:22, 27; Matt 7:29), but it should be noted that Luke's 
formulation èv é€ovoig (“with authority” [Luke 4:32, 37]) sets his use of 
the term apart from Mark and Matthew (both of whom use ws &&ovotav 
Éyov [“as having authority"]). 

Perhaps more important is Luke’s modification of the scene in which 
the twelve are imbued with authority and sent out (Luke 9:1-6; cf. Mark 
6:6-13 and Matt 10:1, 9-11, 14). In both the Markan and Matthean 
accounts, the twelve are given éovoiav nvevuarwv dxatdetwv (“au- 
thority over unclean spirits”). Luke, however, adds to the account: the 
twelve are given “power and authority over all demons” (öbvauıv xoi 
&Eovoíav Ent navra và Soupovia). The addition of “power” (öbvayıs) in 
Luke 9:1 is amplified when the twelve return by the uniquely Lukan 
statement of Jesus: dg6mxa bpiv thy EEovolav tod matetv &xóvo SpEewv 
xai OXOETIWV, xoi émi méoav thv Sdvautv tot éydeod (“I have given 
you the authority to walk upon snakes and scorpions, and over all 
the power of the enemy” [10:19]). Here, the authority given the dis- 
ciples is further characterized as authority over “all the power of the 
enemy.” As Green has observed, this “enemy” is very different from the 
“enemies” from whom Zechariah prophesied deliverance in Luke 1:71, 
74.7 In Luke 10, the reader finds that the “enemy” is neither a human 
being, nor a human institution; the real enemy is Satan, the enemy of 
God. 

Luke does not create a dichotomy between socio-political concerns 
and religious concerns. Instead, he creates a distinction between the 
role of human power and authority and the importance of God’s power 
and authority. In one way or another, Luke’s emphasis on the power of 
God surfaces in each of the dream-visions in the rest of Luke-Acts. 


The Shepherds’ Vision (Luke 2:8-15) 


2:8 Kai xowiéveg hoav £v tH 600 tfj adth GyeavAotvtes xoi quAGooovrec 
PVAGKAG tis vuxtóg ETL thv moiuvny avTOv. 9 xal cyyehog xvoiou ènt- 
otn avtoic xoi SdEa xvElov negLelauev atdtots, xoi &qopriünoav qófov 
uéyav. 10 xal eimev adtoic 6 AyyeAocg, Mù poßeiode, ioo yao ebayyediCo- 
uou Div YaQav ueyaanv its goto mavti TH Aad, 11 Stu EtéyOy ouv ońus- 
gov owrho óc otv XgLOTög x0otoc Ev MOAEL Aavid. 12 xoi totto byiv TÒ 
onuelov, everjoete POEPOG EomAQYAVWLEVOV xoi xe(uevov Ev påtvy. 13 xai 


97 Green, Gospel of Luke, 419-420. 
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sEaiqvys £yévevo obv và dyyéhw TAGos oTEaTLaAs Oboeaviou ALVOUVIWV TOV 
Beov xai Aeyóvvov, 14 AdEa £v Dyplotots Bed xai èni yis eiorvyn £v àvOoo- 
Toig evdoxias. 15 Kai Eyevero wc aniiov An’ abtav sic TOV ObEavOV ol 
ayyekoı, oi TOWEVES EAGAOVV xoóc AAAMAovs, AtEADMUEV ön Éoc ByoAcew 
^ai löwuev TO óua TOBTO TO yeyovóc 6 6 xVELOS EyVMELOEV uiv. 

2:8 There were shepherds in the same region staying outside and keeping 
watch over their flock during the night. 9 An angel of the Lord appeared 
to them and the glory of the Lord shone around them, and they were 
terrified. 10 The angel said to them, “Do not be afraid, for behold I 
bring to you joyous news, which will be for all the people. 11 Today a 
savior is born for you in the city of David, who is Christ the Lord.?? 
12 This is a sign for you: you will find a baby swaddled and lying in 
a feeding trough.” 13 Suddenly, there was a multitude of the heavenly 
host with the angel. They were praising God and saying, 14 “Glory to 
God in the highest, and peace on earth among people of good favor.” 15 
When the angels departed from them into heaven, the shepherds began 
saying to one another, “Let’s go into Bethlehem and see this thing that 
has happened, which the Lord has made known to us.” 


This is the third appearance of an angel thus far in the story, and 
each time character reactions seem to mount. Zechariah was “shaken” 
(tagcoow) by the sight of Gabriel (1:12). Mary was “thoroughly shaken” 
(Statagdoow) by her experience (1:29). The shepherd’s reaction is de- 
scribed with the intensively redundant épofiSnoav qófov ueyav: “they 
were terrified” (lit. “they feared a great fear”). In keeping with the 
formal conventions used earlier (1:13 and 1:30), the angel’s first words 
are “do not be afraid” (2:10). Just as the characters’ initial reactions 
mount in each of the successive vision stories, the drama of the vision 
itself is heightened in this passage. In the first two visions, the visual 
element of the experience is clearly subordinated to the aural message. 
Although this could be said of the shepherds’ vision, one must also note 
the increased intensity of the visual element. Added to the appearance 
of the angel is the “glory of the Lord” that shines around the shepherds, 
shattering the darkness of night. Following the angel’s announcement 
about the birth of the savior, the shepherds’ vision is punctuated by 


98 An alternative translation, “the lord messiah,” has been argued by Robert Hann 
based on the same phrase in Pss. Sol. 17:32 (“CHRISTOS KYRIOS in PsSol 17.32: 
“The Lord's Anointed Reconsidered,” MTS 31 [1985]:620-627). Hann suggests that this 
was a messianic title, based supposedly on the Hebrew pax mwn. 

99 In the LXX, this Semitism is rendered similarly only in 1 Macc 10:8 (the reaction 
of those in Jerusalem to the news that Jonathan was given the authority to recruit 
troops). Similar syntax is found in Jonah 1:10 (the sailors reaction to Jonah’s declaration 
that he himself is the reason for their calamity). 
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the “sudden” (é&aíqvnc) appearance of a “multitude” of the host (lit. 
“army” [otoatia]) of heaven. 

In contrast to the reactions of Zechariah and Mary, and in juxta- 
position to the drama of the vision, the shepherds’ response to their 
dream-vision is rather simple: “Let’s go to Bethlehem and see this thing 
that has happened, which the Lord! has made known to us” (2:15). 
Their fear is gone. Far from questioning the angelic message, they pre- 
sume that what has been announced has already come to pass (tò ófjua 
tovto to yeyovóc!?! [2:15]).! Luke creates a certain pattern in the pre- 
sentation of visions in the infancy narrative. Zechariah, Mary, and the 
shepherds share some initial discomfiture in their experience, and, in 
each case, the angelic visitor attempts to assuage their fear. All receive 
a message about the significance of the birth being announced. Thus, 
the reader might expect the shepherds to follow the examples of Mary 
and Zechariah, offering some interpretation of their experience. They 
do not.!® The narrative says only that they “make known the things 
announced to them concerning the child,” and that they leave, “glo- 
rifying and praising God” because what they had seen and heard was 
“Just as” (xaðoc) they had been told it would be. Indeed, the lack of any 
interpretive utterance is underscored by the repeated narrative empha- 
sis that they expressed only what they had been told.!° This lack of any 
elaboration on the part of the shepherds is all the more surprising given 
the striking declaration made by Simeon a few verses later (2:28-35). 

The story of the shepherds’ vision adds both predictability and un- 
predictability to Luke’s use of dream-visions. The shepherds’ auto- 
matic response to their experience marks the first instance in which a 


100 Green notes the fact that the shepherds attribute to “the Lord” (2:15) the message 
that was spoken by “an angel of the Lord” (2:9) (Gospel of Luke, 137). This sort of 
fluidity is common in OT theophanies; see, for example, Hagar’s experience in Gen 
16 and Moses’ encounter with the “burning bush” in Exod 3. See also the discussion of 
Newsom in the introduction (pp. 13-14). 

10! This point is underscored by the perfect tense of yeyovög. 

102 Green has observed that even the shepherds’ final action of “glorifying” (608460) 
God in 2:20 is an obedient response to what the angels have shown to be the proper 
response to God's salvation and mercy in 2:14: “Glory (668a) to God in the highest” 
(Gospel of Luke, 136). 

103 Contra Coleridge, who suggests that the angels in 2:9-14 are offering an “interpre- 
tation” of Jesus’ birth, and that the shepherds, in their act of repeating their experience, 
“become interpreting angels” (Birth of the Lukan Narrative, 148). It is difficult to argue that 
the words of the angels in 2:9-14 are any different from the announcements made by 
Gabriel in Luke 1. 

104 Note the repetition of passive forms of XoAéo in 2:17, 18, and 20. 
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vision does seem to obviate the role of human interpretation. For read- 
ers who are inclined to understand visions as a sign of divine com- 
pulsion, the shepherds react predictably: assuming immediately that 
what the angel said has come to pass. In an interesting twist, how- 
ever, this “predictable” reaction serves to make Luke’s use of visions 
more unpredictable. Surrounded by the relatively elaborate interpretive 
reactions of Zechariah, Mary, and Simeon, the shepherds’ automatic 
response is a rather surprising turn in the narrative. 


Other Dream- Visions in Luke’s Gospel 


The Descent of the Spirit and God's Affirmation (Luke 3:21—22) 


21 Eyéveto ðè èv và Banuodnjvan Anavra tov aov xai Inoot Bantıodevrog 
«ai MOCCEVXOLEVOU AVEWXÜTVAL TOV ObEaVOV 22 xoi nataßfiva TO nveüna 
TO GYLOV OMPATLAD ELÖEL WS TEQLOTEOaV EI AUTOV, xal Movi EE oveavot 
yevéotav ov et 6 vióc uov 6 dyanntdc, £v ooi eùðóxnoa. 


21 When all the people were baptized, and when Jesus had been baptized 
and was praying, heaven was opened 22 and the Holy Spirit descended 
upon him in bodily form like a dove. A voice came from heaven: “You 
are my son, the beloved; I am pleased with you." 


Daniel Marguerat has noticed that “as soon as Jesus comes on the 
scene ... he monopolizes the divine, so that the appearances of angels, 
ecstasies and irruptions of the Spirit are reserved for him alone."! 
Although there are exceptions,!% this observation generally holds true. 
The baptism scene,!” however, is difficult to assess.!® The reader is 


105 Daniel Marguerat, “The God of the Book of Acts,” in Narrativity in Biblical and 
Related Texts (ed. G,J. Brooke and J.-D. Kaestli; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2000), 
162. BJ. Koet makes a similar argument. Addressing the disparate number of dreams 
and visions in Acts, as compared with Luke’s Gospel, Koet suggests that this form 
of divine communication is not so necessary in the Gospel because there God speaks 
directly to Jesus, much in the same way that God spoke directly to Moses (“Divine 
Communication in Luke-Acts” in The Unity of Luke-Acts [ed. J. Verheyden; Leuven, 
Leuven University Press, 1999], 750-757). 

106 Marguerat notes the exception of the Transfiguration in 9:28-36; one should also 
add 5:26, where éxotaotc seizes the crowd witnessing the healing of the paralytic. 

107 As others have remarked, Luke displays little interest in the baptism itself (Tan- 
nehill, Narrative Unity, 56; Green, Gospel of Luke, 185). 

108 Green's comments on the function of this visionary episode are helpful. Given the 
expectations established in the infancy narratives that will be reshaped in the rest of 
the story, the presence of a divine voice and the message it renders in this scene are 
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given no reason to think that Jesus alone witnessed the Spirit’s descent; 
the words from heaven are clearly directed to Jesus, but nowhere is 
it explicit that he alone hears the message. As the immediate context 
of Luke 4 will make clear, both the descent of the Spirit and the 
message itself, however brief, are vitally important for Luke’s story. 
Gabriel announced that Jesus would be called the “Son of the most 
high” (1:32), and Jesus demonstrates an understanding of himself as 
the Son of God in the Temple scene (2:49). Nevertheless, this is the 
first time that God has confirmed Jesus’ status directly.!® The reader 
certainly has reason to expect some sort of reaction from Jesus,!!° but 
instead runs immediately into Luke’s version of the genealogy. As in the 
cases of Zechariah and Mary, the response to this visionary experience 
is delayed until Luke’s description of the temptation scene.!!! 


The Temptation (Luke 4:1-13) 


Inootcs dé mAjons avevuatos ayiov tréoteepev Ano tot "looódvou xoi 
Nyero Ev TH nvevuatı Ev t £or]uo 2 uéoaç TEOGEEANOVTA NELWALOUEVOG 
und tod SiaPdrov. xoi obx Epayev obdEev èv Tolg fuéooug èxeivais nai 
ovvtehcodeo@v avv Enelvaoev. 3 Einev 68 abt 6 OwoXoc, Ei viög 
el tod Deo, eine TH Aid tovto iva yévyntat Goetos. 4 xoi Anexolün moög 
aùtòv ó "Inooüc, Teypantaı dt Oùx En’ doro uóvo CroEetar 6 dvdEMmoc. 
5 Kai avayaybv attov Edeifev att adoac tàs Baoıkeiag TS olxovuévnc 
èv ouıyufj xoóvou 6 xoi einev att 6 OwfoAoc, Zoi 6600 thv eEovoiav 
tavtnv Gmacav xai thv ĝótav adt@v, Óu $uoi magadédotar xoi o àv 
Dérw Löw ovv. 7 ob oov &àv xoooxvvijons évoruov Euod, ~otTaL oot 
nica. 8 xoi a&xoxerdeic 6 Inoots einev att, Téyeanta, Kiguov tov 
Üeóv oov moooxvvýosis xai AIT Ova AateEevoetc. 9 ”Hyayev ðè aùtòv 
eis Iegovoahiu xai Eomoev &xi tò ntegúyiov TOD teQot xoi esinev att, 
Ei viög ei tod 0e00, Bare oeavtòv Evreüdev xdtw 10 yéyoantar yàg Sth 


significant: “The purpose of the divine voice in 3:22 is above all that of providing an 
unimpeachable sanction of Jesus with regard to his identity and mission. Working in 
concert with the endowment of the Holy Spirit, this divine affirmation presents in its 
most acute form Jesus’ role as God’s agent of redemption” (Gospel of Luke, 187). 

109 "Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 57; Green, Gospel of Luke, 185. 

110 Cf, for example, the acquiring of disciples following the baptism in the Gospel of 
John (1:35-51). 

111 Tannehill finds the thread for this connection in Luke’s repeated and emphatic 
mention of the Spirit: “The descent of the Spirit has a narrative effect; it initiates a 
sequence of events. In the introduction to the temptations, the narrator not only tells us 
that Jesus was ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ but also that ‘he was being led by the Spirit in the 
wilderness’ (4:1)” (Narrative Unity, 1:57). Tannehill’s argument is treated more fully in the 
discussion of the temptation scene below. 
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Toig Ayy&ioıg aùtoð £vveAeivou neol oot tod dlapvAdEoı og, 11 xoi ÖTL 
"Ex yeloOv Geotoiv oe, tote zxoooxównc zoóc Aldov TOV móða oov. 12 
xal ånoxorðeic einev atta 6 Inoots öt Eiontot, Obx éxmerodoeis x0piov 
tov dedv cov. 13 Kai ovvveAéoag navra neıgaouov 6 óufoXoc àn£ovr år 
adtod dot xagoŬ. 


Full of the Holy Spirit, Jesus returned from the Jordan and was led by 
the Spirit into the desert, 2 where he was tempted by the devil for forty 
days. He ate nothing during those days. When they came to an end, he 
was hungry. 3 The devil said to him, “If you are the Son of God, speak 
to this stone so that it may become bread." 4 Jesus answered him, “It is 
written: ‘A person will not live on bread alone." 5 Leading him up, the 
devil showed him all the kingdoms of the world in an instant. 6 Then he 
said to him, *I will give to you all this authority and the glory that comes 
with it, because it has been handed over to me and I give it to whomever 
I wish. 7 Therefore, if you bow down before me, all will be yours." 8 
Answering, Jesus said to him, “It is written: “You shall bow down before 
the Lord your God and you shall serve him alone." 9 He led him to 
Jerusalem and stood him upon the parapet of the Temple and said to 
him, *If you are the Son of God, throw yourself down from here. 10 For 
it is written: ‘he will command his angels concerning you, in order to 
protect you,’ 11 and ‘they will lift you up on their hands, lest you strike 
your foot on a stone.” 12 And answering, Jesus said to him, “It is said: 
‘You shall not test the Lord your God.” 13 Having finished every test, 
the devil departed from him until an appropriate time. 


Although not uniquely Lukan,!!? the temptation scene is rather remark- 
able as a dream-vision. Despite some clear connections in Luke-Acts 
to apocalyptic material like the text of Daniel, Luke’s use of dream- 
visions does not usually fit within the models common to apocalyp- 
tic literature. The temptation scene is an interesting exception in a 
number of ways.!! John Collins has described the genre of Apoca- 
lypse as “revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a 
revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being"! In the temptation, 
Jesus’ experience is imposed by an otherworldly figure, but one who 
is not associated with God.!? In keeping with the reversal of this pat- 


112 See Matt 4:1-11 and the very brief reference in Mark 1:13. 

113 The implication that Satan is the actual “ruler of this world” (cf. Luke 4:6), taken 
by itself, suggests an apocalyptic perspective (Grundmann, Evangelium nach Lukas, 116). 

114 John Collins, “Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre,” Semeia 14 
(1979): 9- 

115 More accurately, the devil is an otherworldly figure who opposes God's plan and 
purpose. For a summary of descriptions of Satan in the OT and later Jewish literature 
relating to the temptation scene, see Susan Garrett (The Demise of the Devil: Magic and the 
Demonic in Luke’s Writings |Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989], 38-43). Garrett views the temp- 
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tern, it is not the “intermediary” that interprets what is seen. Instead, 
Jesus responds!!® to each “temptation” with a scriptural interpretation 
that refutes the devil’s offer.!'” Supernatural opposition is countered by 
appeal to Jewish Scripture as a statement of divine sanction.!!? 

More important for this discussion is the narrative connection be- 
tween the temptation and the earlier baptism scene (3:21-22)—a con- 
nection marked both by the prominence of the Spirit and the focus on 
Jesus as the Son of God.!!? The same Spirit that descended upon Jesus 
in 3:22 is said to fill Jesus and lead Jesus into the wilderness in 4:1, and 
the devil’s temptation of Jesus focuses expressly on what it means to be 
the Son of God.'? It is in this testing that one sees Jesus’ response to 


tation scene from a slightly different perspective than the one employed here, suggesting 
that “[t]he issue of authority appears to be a key factor in the struggle with Satan” (38). 

116 Given the discussion of the “filling of the Holy Spirit” in the context of Luke 1-2 
(see the discussion of Zechariah's “prophecy” above), it is important to note Green's 
assertion about the relationship between Jesus and the Spirit in the temptation scene: 
"There 1s one immensely consequential proviso with respect to this reading of Jesus 
active role, however. This is Luke's narratological declaration that Jesus is not acting 
on his own. Empowered by the Spirit, Jesus is full of the Spirit, and inspired by the 
Spirit. His central, active role is therefore fundamentally as God's agent, and it is this 
special relationship and its implications that lie at the root of Jesus’ identity in Luke- 
Acts. Not surprisingly, then, it is this that will be tested in the encounter between Jesus 
and the devil” (Gospel of Luke, 191). Jesus’ relationship with the “Spirit” seems unique 
as compared to the relationship between the Spirit and other characters, just as his 
relationship with *God" is unique. 

117 For a discussion of how Jesus’ responses allude to and differ from the response of 
Israel to God (especially as expressed in Deuteronomy), see Green (Gospel of Luke, 192— 
193). As noted above, Tannehill observes a connection between the Temptation and the 
Baptism scene pertaining to Jesus' status as the *Son of God": "the descent of the Spirit 
and the divine declaration of sonship are understood as an anointing for the mission 
described in Isa 61:1-2, which thus becomes an important disclosure of what it means 
for Jesus to be God's Son. In the temptation scene, where we find explicit reference to 
Jesus as God's Son (4:3, 9), the devil introduces false understandings of Jesus’ Sonship" 
(Narrative Unity, 1:58). 

118 Whether Jesus actually “struggles” with any of the devil's offers, Tannehill’s com- 
ments are interesting in terms of an understanding of Jesus’ perception of God's will 
within this visionary experience: “In the temptation scene Jesus’ dedication to God's 
purpose, rather than his own desires, is tested. The successful outcome of this test 
requires the rejection of one understanding of what it means to be the Son of God 
anointed with the Spirit and the acceptance of another understanding" (Narrative Unity, 
1:59-60). 

119 'Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:55; Green, Gospel of Luke, 191. Schürmann aptly subti- 
tles the portion of his commentary dealing with 4:1-13, “Die Bewáhrung des Sohnes" 
(Lukasevangelium, 1:204). 

120 Green, Gospel of Luke, 191-192; see also Nolland, Luke, 1:182. This point was also 
made much earlier by Oscar Cullman (The Christology of the New Testament [rev. ed.; 
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the visionary message of 3:22. In the first and last of the three temp- 
tations, the devil uses the same wording as 3:22, challenging Jesus as 
the “Son of God.” When Jesus responds to these temptations, there- 
fore, he is responding not only to the devil, but also to the confirmation 
offered by the voice from heaven. The devil’s conditional challenges, 
posed in the form “if you are the Son of God, ...,” allow Jesus to refute 
the devil’s false stipulations about what the Son of God should do by 
declaring more accurately what this sonship means." Jesus’ response 
to all three challenges indicates that sonship means serving God rather 
than his own needs or desires.'? 


The Transfiguration (Luke 9:29—36)? 


29 xoi éyéveto Ev TH NEOGEUXEODOL AUTOV TO Eidos TOD NEOCWNOVU AUTOU 
ETEQOV xai ó INATLOUÖG AUTOD Aevxóc EEAOTEANTWV. 30 xoi iðoù &vOosc 
660 ovvehdhovv abt, oltıveg Noav Mobofjs xai ’HAlag, 31 ot óqüévrec èv 
óóEr EXeyov tv EEodov avtod, jv TiueAXAev TANQOtv £v ’IegovooAnu. 32 6 
ö£ Héteos xai of oov adt@ noav PeBaonuévor trve Siayonyooroavtes 5é 
eiSov tiv ddEav attot xoi tods S00 d&vdeas tods ovveotó tac adtH. 33 
«oi éyéveto èv và ÖLaywolleodon adtods An’ abtod einev 6 IIétooc meEd¢ 
10v "Inooóv, “Emotdta, «oAóv &ouv hudc ðe eiva, xal nomMowuev oxqvàc 
Toeic, wiav ooi xoi ulav Moost xoi uiav ’HAiq, un eldac ô Aeyeı. 34 tadta 
dé avtot Aéyovtos éyéveto ve~eAn xoi &xeoxiatev abtovs EpoPrSynoav dé 
Ev TO eoe). civ adtous elc thv VEPEANV. 35 xoi povi &yévevo Ex TIS VEPEANS 
héyovoa, Obtds &ouv ó vidg wou ó £xXeAeyuévoc, abtod dxovete. 36 xai 
Ev TO yevéodat tv Mwviv e6o£01 Tnoots uóvoc. xoi adtol golynoav xoi 
ovdevi Anryyeılav èv éxeivats vodc hugoaig obdév Ov EMOaxaY. 


trans. Shirley C. Guthrie and Charles A.M. Hall; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963], 
277). Gullman’s observation is in service of his argument against Bultmann and others 
that the title “Son of God” was adopted from the non-Jewish, Hellenistic conception of 
the miracle worker (deiog àvijo). Cullman cites Luke 4:3, 9 as a key example in which 
the title “Son of God” has nothing to do with working miracles in the Synoptics. 

121 As Bovon has observed: “It is clear that the title ‘Son of God’ is not being 
defended as such, but rather the exercise of power associated with it” (Luke 1, 143). 

122 "Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:60; Green, Gospel of Luke, 193-196. As Tannehill sug- 
gests, Jesus’ response to the visionary experience in 3:22 finds completion in Jesus’ syna- 
gogue address in 4:18-19: “We can understand 3:22 in the Lukan perspective only if we 
attend to the interpretation of this event as a call to the mission described in 4:18-19” 
(Narrative Unity, 1:58). 

123 Although noted as an exception to Marguerat’s argument earlier (see p. 149 
n. 106), I am not including a discussion of Luke 5:26 here. The reference to the éxotaotg 
that “seizes” the crowd does not fit within the parameters of dream-vision experiences 
discussed above (see the introduction, pp. 8-14 above). 
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29 While he was praying, his appearance changed and his garments 
shone brightly. 30 Two men, Moses and Elijah, were speaking with him. 
31 Having appeared in glory, they were talking about his departure, 
which he was about to fulfill in Jerusalem. 32 Peter and those with 
him had been sleeping soundly; upon waking, they saw his glory and 
the two men standing with him. 33 As they were departing from him, 
Peter said to Jesus—without really understanding what he was saying— 
“Master, it is good for us to be here. Let us make three tabernacles, 
one for you, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.” 34 While he 
said these things, a cloud appeared and enveloped them. They were 
afraid as they went into the cloud, 35 and a voice came from the cloud 
saying, “This is my son, the one who has been chosen; listen to him!” 
36 When the voice spoke, Jesus was found to be alone. They were 
silent in those days and reported nothing about the things they had 
seen. 


The transfiguration is found in each of the synoptic accounts,!*! but 
there are some uniquely Lukan elements that are of particular inter- 
est.! These elements include a slight change in the visionary perspec- 
tive in Luke, the narrative explanation of Peter’s reaction, the disciples’ 
response to the experience, and the impetus for their silence. 


124 See Mark 9:2-10 and Matt 17:1-9. 

125 There is a clear connection between the transfiguration tradition present in the 
Synoptics and the Sinai experience described in Exodus (see especially Exod 19-31). 
Among other indications, one may note: the use of the terms ógoc and veyein; God 
speaking from the cloud (e.g, Luke 9:35; c£. Exod 24:16); the presence of Moses on 
the mountain; Moses and Elijah speaking with Jesus about his £&oóoc; and the possible 
play on the term oxnvij (e.g., Luke 9:33; cf. Exod 25:9-26:35). Based on this connection, 
the rough parallels between the human participants is important. Parallels between 
Jesus and Moses are established in Luke-Acts (e.g., Acts 3:22). In this scene, however, 
the lines are somewhat blurred. Since the voice from the cloud speaks directly to the 
disciples, they are also comparable to Moses. On the other hand, their fearful reaction 
and hesitance to engage this experience also parallels them with “the people.” What is 
perhaps most striking about the vision itself is the message that comes from the voice 
in the cloud. At Sinai, God's theophany is accompanied by the ten commandments 
and numerous other ordinances. On this mountain, God gives only one command: 
“This is my son ... listen to him!” See also Green's discussion of this background 
(Gospel of Luke, 377-385 [especially 377-379]. For Green, the transfiguration “calls 
upon this choir of voices [echoes of OT passages] especially to stress the image of 
Jesus as liberator from bondage, his ministry as one of release from captivity in all 
its guises" (379). Green goes on to note the remarkable significance of this vision in 
Luke: “throughout the Lukan narrative thus far, God has been content largely to 
operate, as it were, behind the scenes, via the Scriptures, angelic messengers, and Spirit- 
endowed spokespersons, and above all through Jesus" (383). The divine voice coming 
from the cloud is the first direct communication to people other than Jesus in the Lukan 
narrative. 
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In Mark and Matthew, the visionary aspect of the experience is 
focused solely on the disciples.!*° Luke’s version comprises two dream- 
vision scenes," as the three disciples appear to wake up in the middle 
of a vision thus far experienced only by Jesus.?? As with the descent of 


126 Mark and Matthew are nearly identical on this point: xai ueveuooqon Eungoodev 
avtov ... xoi PIN aurois Hias oov Motoei xoi rjoav ovAdadodvtes tH “Inoot (Mark 
9:2-3); xai ueveuooqo0n Eungo0dev atdtav ... nai Sov pty adroigs Mobof|s xai ’HAlag 
ovAhahotvtes uev attot (Matt 17:2-3). In both versions the repetition of the plural 
pronoun emphasizes Peter, John, and James as the recipients of the vision from the 
beginning. 

127 Although Nolland does not specify these scenes as two separate dream-visions, he 
does observe that “Luke has effectively divided the account into a first section, which 
focuses exclusively on Jesus (vv. 28-31), and ... a second section, which is concerned 
with the experience of the disciples (vv. 32-36)” (Luke, 2:500). 

128 So also Kremer, Lukasevangelium, 108. As Schürmann observes: “Dieser Geheimnis- 
charakter wird auch dadurch verdeutlicht, daß die drei Jünger währenddessen ßeßoen- 
uévor Unvo waren, von der Verklärung und der Erscheinung der beiden Männer bisher 
nichts wahrgenommen und das Gespräch nicht gehört haben—infolgedessen auch die 
ganze Situation nicht verstehen" (Lukasevangelium, 1:558). The NRSV translation sug- 
gests a different interpretation: “Now Peter and his companions were weighed down 
with sleep; but since they had stayed awake, they saw his glory and the two men who 
stood with him” (9:32 [emphasis mine]). This translation employs a causal interpreta- 
tion of the participle ötayonyoorjoavteg; see also Bovon, Luke 1, 377. This interpretation 
almost requires the addition to v. 30, “Suddenly they saw ...," even though there is 
nothing of this sort in the Greek text. The fact that diayonyogew is a hapax in the 
GNT and is never used in the LXX, makes the interpretation of v. 32 more difficult. 
There is nothing in the Greck text, however, that necessitates or particularly supports 
the causal interpretation of the participle. Indeed, the syntax of 9:32a supports the 
alternative reading that the disciples were asleep: rjoav PeBagrpevor ünvo (“had been 
sleeping soundly” [lit. “had been weighed down with sleep"]). Luke uses éxvoc only 
twice: once here and once to describe Eutychus (Acts 20:9). Green prefers the NRSV 
reading of the participle, which supports his interpretation of this scene: “the change 
Luke describes is a disclosure of Jesus’ status—not to Jesus ... not to Luke’s audience ... 
but to Jesus’ followers” (380 [see also 383 n. 103]). Tannchill, on the other hand, offers 
a fairly bold interpretation that is closer to my own: “Here we find an explicit refer- 
ence to future events which integrates the transfiguration scene into the larger narrative 
and enables it to serve as preview for the reader and as preparation for Jesus” (Narrative 
Unity, 1:223 [emphasis mine]). Earlier in his commentary, Tannehill suggests that Luke 
presents development in the character of Jesus: “It may seem doubtful that an ancient 
author would present one who is the Son of God as recognizing that relationship grad- 
ually through a process of development. However, the frame within which the narrator 
places the episode of the boy Jesus in the temple supports this interpretation... . The 
scene of the boy in the temple is meant to be a demonstration of Jesus’ growing wisdom 
and of the special favor of God that rests upon him. That being so, we should note 
that the second refrain of growth [Luke 2:52] follows this scene... . We should consider, 
then, whether some of the following scenes which speak of Jesus as God’s Son imply a 
deepending understanding of the implications of this special position” (Narrative Unity, 
1:55-56). This assessment allows one to follow Luke’s narrative cues and grapple with 
the fact that Jesus alone seems to experience this part of the vision in Luke’s account. 
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the Spirit in the baptism scene, Jesus’ transformation occurs while he 
is praying (Luke 9:29; cf. 3:21).'” Also unique to Luke is the explana- 
tion for the appearance of Moses and Elijah. Whereas the other ver- 
sions portray the appearance of these two figures and the fact that 
they converse with Jesus, only Luke elaborates on the subject of the 
discussion — Jesus’ £&oóoc. Again, it is significant that in the Lukan nar- 
rative the description of this conversation occurs before the disciples 
awaken.!?" 

Jesus’ own response to this experience is difficult to detect, especially 
since he has already predicted the passion (9:22). Once the disciples 
awaken, the focus shifts completely to their perspective of the experi- 
ence; there is no reaction by Jesus in the immediate context. It is possi- 
ble to read a delayed reaction in the uniquely Lukan statement in 9:51: 
“When the time for his ascension approached, he set his face to go to 
Jerusalem.”'*! In any case, this portion of the vision, experienced only 
by Jesus in Luke, bears some similarity to the visitation of the angel in 
Luke 22:43-44.'?? 

In all the synoptic accounts, Peter alone responds to the sight of 
Moses and Elijah speaking with Jesus; Peter alone suggests that it is 


79 That Luke is emphasizing some kind of parallel between these two scenes is 
strengthened by the presence of eióoc in both passages, a term found nowhere else 
in Luke-Acts. On the significance of prayer preceding important events in Luke-Acts, 
see Tannehill (Narrative Unity, 1:56); Green even notes the syntactic significance: “In fact, 
through the use of the participial form, Luke has it that while Jesus was praying he was 
transfigured (cf. 3:21-22)” (380). 

130 That this first part of the vision seems to involve only Jesus, and that Jesus 
converses with Moses and Elijah about his impending &&oóoc, militate against Joseph 
B. Tyson’s suggestion that this scene “serves as a symbolic narrative that tells the reader 
about the proper roles and relationships of Moses [i.e., the Torah], Elijah [i.e., the 
prophets], and Jesus” (“Jews and Judaism in Luke-Acts: Reading as a Godfearer,” NTS 
41 [1995]: 28). Luke's alterations do not resonate with an attempt to render this scene as 
primarily symbolic, showing that "Peter's mistake is in placing Moses, Elijah, and Jesus 
on the same level” (29). 

13! "This is also suggested by Tannehill: “Jesus is seeking and being given the clarity 
of purpose which will enable him to ‘set his face to go to Jerusalem"? (Narrative Unity, 
1:225). Oddly, Nolland seems to reverse the sequence, with the understanding of 9:51 
already in place at the transfiguration: ^The heavenly visitors have confirmed the place 
of the trip to Jerusalem to die, but Peter would arrest the action at this point” (Luke, 
2:501). 

13? So also Nolland: “There is, finally, a curious, and hard to interpret, link to the 
Gethsemane scene of prayer (22:39-46) ... [linking] the baptism, the transfiguration, 
and the praying in Gethsemane as the three specific points in Luke where the divine 
guidance of Jesus’ life becomes visible as supernatural event" (Luke, 2:503). 
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good for them to be on the mountain, and that they should build 
three oxnvoi. The Lukan version, however, may offer a context for 
this statement. Only in Luke does the narrative indicate that Moses 
and Elijah were departing (xai éyéveto Ev v SraxooiCeobor adtovcs Am” 
avtot [9:33]) when Peter spoke. Taken together with the narrative aside 
later in v. 33—“without really understanding what he was saying” —this 
depicts Peter in a very different light than the other Synoptics.'*? Peter 
seems to be grasping at the moment. He misunderstands the vision, 
misinterprets the experience, and wants to do something to keep Moses 
and Elijah there. 

Fear strikes the disciples in each version, but this occurs at different 
points. The narrator of Mark notes their fear in the explanation of 
Peter's statement (9:6). In Matthew, the disciples do not become afraid 
until after they hear the voice from the cloud. Luke depicts their fear 
coming as the cloud envelopes them, at the moment when the setting 
changes from the presumably beatific vision of Jesus, Moses, and Elijah 
standing in brightness and glory to the presence of an all-encompassing 
cloud. 

Luke's most glaring difference, of course, comes at the end of the 
scene. In the other accounts, Jesus commands the disciples to tell no 
one about this experience until after the Son of Man has been raised.!? 
The Lukan version differs, saying only that the disciples themselves 
kept silent, telling no one at the time what they had seen. In Mark 
and Matthew, there is a command, a reason why, and so the disciples’ 
silence seems reasonable. In all three Synoptics, the transfiguration is 
placed immediately between Jesus’ first two passion predictions. The 
significance is fairly obvious, as all accounts end with God's command 
for the disciples to listen to Jesus.!® The end of the Lukan account 
is, therefore, all the more significant. Peter's early enthusiasm, borne 
of misunderstanding, has been quieted. In its wake, the disciples are 
only afraid—so afraid that they tell no one at the time what they have 


153 In Mark, Peter's response is explained as a desperate statement caused by Peter's 
fear: ^he did not know how to respond, for they were afraid" (Mark 9:6). Matthew's 
version makes no explanation for Peter's utterance. 

134 So also Nolland (Luke, 2:501) and Green (Gospel of Luke, 383). 

135 Mark 9:9 and Matt 17:9. 

136 The divine disclosure in Luke 9:35 clearly parallels the baptism passage in 3:21— 
22. In that context, it is unclear whether anyone other than Jesus hears the voice from 
heaven. In 9:35, the voice is directed not to Jesus, but to the disciples. 
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scen. Far from obviating human interpretation of God’s will, this vision 
scene ends with an abiding lack of understanding, and the fear that 
results.” The voice has just told them exactly what to do, but they 
cannot comprehend what has happened. 


"I was watching Satan fall” (Luke 10:17—20) 


17 "Ynéoroewav dé oi éBouńxovta [úo] peta yagdc Aéyovrec: «voie, xoi 
to Samovia brotdooetar Hiv Ev tH dvouati cov. 18 einev è abroic 
ESEWEOVV TOV oaravüv WG dotoomm]v èx Tot oveavot MEodvta. 19 Ldov 
dédoxa uïv tv £&ovotav tot nateiv &xávo Spewv xoi oxoeriwv, xoi exi 
nãoav thv Sivautw tod éx0oob, xoi oddev buds od ur] Adnan. 20 zv 
Ev TOUTW UN yaloete StL và mvevuata uïv trotéooetat, yaigete ÖE Sti và 
òvóuata buv éyyéyeamtat Ev Tois o0povoic. 


17 The seventy [-two]!%* returned with joy, saying, “Lord, even the de- 
mons submit to us in your name. 18 He said to them, “I was watching!” 
Satan fall like a flash of lightning from heaven.''? 19 Behold, I have given 
you the authority to walk upon snakes and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the enemy, and nothing will ever harm you. 20 However, do 
not rejoice because spirits submit to you, but because your names have 
been written in heaven.” 


Jesus’ response to the seventy is probably an allusion to Isa 14:12.'* 
If this is correct, Luke’s appropriation of the prophetic passage is quite 


137 So also Tannehill (Narrative Unity, 1:225). Green views the end of this scene rather 
differently, suggesting that here the disciples are “beginning” to understand and com- 
prehend what is happening (Gospel of Luke, 377 and 384-385). Especially given the nar- 
rative comment at 9:45, Green’s interpretation seems more difficult to support. 

133 On the competing textual evidence, see Bruce M. Metzger, “Seventy or Seventy- 
two Disciples?” (NTS 5 [1958-1959]: 299-306). Susan Garrett evaluates the possible 
allusions suggested by Metzger, concluding that this is most likely an allusion to Num 
11:16-25 (Demise, 47—48 n. 41). 

139 Exploring the possibility that £0e69ovv is a third plural, rather than a first sin- 
gular, Julian V. Hills has suggested an alternative translation: “they [i.e., the demons] 
saw Satan fall ..." (“Luke 10.18—Who Saw Satan Fall?” FSNT 46 [1992]: 25-40). This 
translation yields a nice parallel between 10:17 and 10:18. Although I am not convinced 
sufficiently to adopt this translation, Hills’ argument is both plausible and intriguing. 

140 Equally possible is the translation “I saw Satan falling from heaven like a flash of 
lightning." See also Nolland, Luke, 2:563. 

141 See, for example, Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 2:89 (and contra Nolland, Luke, 
2:563). Garrett has noted that this passage in Isaiah is also associated with Satan in 
the roughly contemporary L.A.E. (Vita) 12:1 — 13:2 (Demise, 40 n. 20). Although there are 
no exact lexical parallels, the reference to “trampling over snakes and scorpions” may 
be an allusion to Ps. 91:13. 
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interesting." What was originally a vn (“parable”)! or Befjvoc 
(“dirge”) “against the King of Babylon” (Isa 14:4)—a declaration of 
reversal in the realm of human political power—now becomes a dec- 
laration of reversal on a more cosmic scale couched in visionary lan- 
guage. What is declared by the seventy [-two] as a victory over demons 
on earth is described by Jesus in even broader cosmic terms.'** Most 
of the dream-visions in Luke-Acts are limited to the earthly realm.'* 
Jesus’ vision in 10:18, like the temptation scene, is more apocalyptic 


142 Green argues that this passage is pivotal for understanding how the expectations 
established by the words of Zechariah come to fulfillment in the narrative: “Because 
Luke-Acts does not document Israel’s rescue from Rome, Zechariah’s words have 
puzzled some readers of Luke. [In Luke 10:18], however, a key interpretive move is 
introduced. This is the explicit identification of Satan as the real ‘enemy’ [cf. &xdoös 
in Acts 13:10] that is to be overcome. Rome is not the adversary, only one of its 
partners... . When it is recognized that Luke identifies ‘the enemy’ as the cosmic power 
of evil resident and active behind all forms of opposition to God and God’s people, it is 
plain that Zechariah’s hope has not been dashed but clarified and, indeed, radicalized” 
(Gospel of Luke, 419-420 [including note 74]). 

143 This is rendered “taunt” in the NRSV. 

144 Werner Georg Kümmel goes so far as to assert: “Now Jesus can have meant 
by this one thing only, that he has seen the defeat accomplished in the fight he 
is waging victoriously against the devils. So here too it is quite firmly established 
that the eschatological consummation, the Kingdom of God, has already become a 
present reality in the ministry of Jesus” (Promise and Fulfilment: The Eschatological Message 
of Jesus (and ed.; trans. Dorothea Barton; London: SCM, 1961], 114). Garrett takes a 
more cautious approach, assessing this vision scene from number of different angles 
(Demise, 46-57). From a temporal perspective, she is hesitant to accept Jesus’ vision 
as an event contemporaneous with the missionary success of the seventy [-two]. She 
prefers the notion that this represents an earlier prophetic vision that Jesus relates in 
response to their report of success. Understandably, a precise interpretation of Luke’s 
understanding of Satan’s fall is crucial for Garrett. She argues that it is unlikely that 
Luke is presenting Satan’s fall in 10:18 as a fait accompli. Other contemporaneous Jewish 
texts (e.g, IQM and 11QMelch) feature heavenly battle scenes, in which demonic 
powers are toppled by the righteous. Drawing on such traditions, Garrett surmises that: 
“Jesus’ reference to Satan’s fall (Luke 10:18) anticipates an event destined to occur when 
Jesus is raised to God’s right hand, to the place that Satan now occupies” (53). Nolland 
offers a similar argument on slightly different grounds, suggesting that Jesus’ vision in 
this verse be understood in the context of prophetic visions of the OT: “Not what is, or 
what has now happened in heaven, but what is to be, appears in the prophet's visionary 
experience... . Jesus reports a vision identifying the content of his own mission. In 
vision he has seen the coming triumph of the kingdom of God over the rule of Satan 
and has identified this triumph as his own task” (Luke, 364). Less appealing than either 
Kiimmel’s or Garrett’s is the argument of Joel Marcus that Luke 10:18 “originally 
described a vision that Jesus experienced at his baptism” (“Jesus’ Baptismal Vision,” 
NTS 41 [1995]: 516). Given the narrative framework of Luke 10, there is no reason to 
assume that “Luke 10:18 is a vision without a setting” (516). 

145 See, for example, the annunciations to Zechariah and Mary in Luke 1, the 
visitation to the shepherds in Luke 2, the visions to Saul and Peter in Acts 9-10, etc. An 
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than most of the Lukan dream-visions.'^ The cosmic significance of 
this event is emphasized in Jesus’ reproof that his disciples not rejoice 
over what they have experienced on earth, but that they rejoice because 
their names have been written in heaven. This emphasis continues in 
what may be regarded as Jesus’ response to this entire scene in vv. 21— 
24. 

Luke connects the next scene in a vivid way: “Jn that very hour, Jesus 
rejoiced in the Holy Spirit” (10:21). What follows is a rather interesting 
prayer. “I praise you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you 
have hidden these things from the wise and the erudite and have 
revealed them to infants” (10:21). References to God as “Lord of 
heaven and earth” or “creator of heaven and earth” are common in 
Acts.!^ This is the only such reference, however, in the Gospel. This 
appellation, combined with the use of the verb anoxadünto, further 
emphasizes the apocalyptic quality of the entire passage, but does so in 
a surprising way. 

Jesus’ prayer and statement about himself as the only one who can 
“reveal” the Father (10:22), are followed by a series of assertions made 
to the disciples “privately” (xat’ iötav). Jesus tells them: “Blessed are 
the eyes seeing the things that you see ... for ... many prophets and 
kings wanted to see what you see and did not see it, and hear what 
you hear and did not hear it” (10:23-24). ‘This conclusion provides an 
interesting twist on the apocalyptic imagery mentioned above. Rather 


exception is the opening of heaven and the descent of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism. See 
also Green, Gospel of Luke, 185. 

146 Garrett describes this as “an unabashedly apocalyptic scene in the midst of a 
document not usually considered to be ‘apocalyptic”” (Demise, 46). Rudolf Bultmann’s 
discussion of this passage also requires attention (The History of the Synoptic Tradition |rev. 
ed.; trans. John Marsh; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1972], 108-109). Observing that Luke 
10:18 represents the only “saying” in the synoptic tradition that “could be classed as 
a vision report,” Bultmann notes that other such vision passages could have been 
suppressed by later tradition. He discounts this possibility, however, arguing: “Yet 
that could not have been done on any large scale; for in late Judaism visions and 
auditions were features of the apocalyptist, and Jesus was not an apocalyptist in the 
strict sense.” Here, Bultmann is addressing the question of whether this saying is 
authentic. Arguments over authenticity, or ipsissima verba are not the focus of the present 
investigation. However, two issues must be noted. First, it is incorrect to equate visions 
with apocalyptic theology; they are certainly related, but visions occur frequently 
outside of apocalyptic literature. Second, the rarity of apocalyptic imagery in Luke- 
Acts does not reduce its significance. 

147 Green regards this juxtaposition of “wise” and “infants” as a continuation of the 
reversal motif established in the Magnificat (Gospel of Luke, 422). 

148 See Acts 4:24; 7:49; 14:15; 17:24. 
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than fixing on the heavenly realm, Jesus’ prayer and statements to his 
disciples focus on what they are experiencing on earth, and the cosmic 
significance of these events. 

Understanding the relationship between the vision in 10:18 and the 
perception of God’s will requires that one take this broader context 
into account. The apocalyptic vision Jesus relates to the missionary 
success of the disciples is turned around in Jesus’ subsequent prayer 
and instruction. Although it is Jesus who sees the vision described in 
10:18, Jesus praises God for “revealing” these things to his disciples. He 
then admonishes these same disciples regarding the significance of what 
they have seen. What began as a vision experienced by Jesus is now 
indicative of the special privilege being experienced by the disciples: 
they are privy to God working out God’s plan in overcoming spiritual 
opposition. ^? 


Angel on the Mount of Olives (Luke 22:39—46) 


39 Kai EgeAdwv éxogevdy xatà tò £Üoc eis TO GEOG tõv EdaLHV, ğxorovðnN- 
cav d£ adt@ xoi oi wadyntat. 40 yevöuevog è èni tod tónov sixev adtois: 
meooevyeote_e uh eioerdetv eic zteupaouóv. 41 xal adtos ANEONKCHN An’ aù- 
TOV Woe Mov BoANv xoi Peis và yóvova MEOCONUXETO 42 Aéyov: MATER, EL 
Bother nageveyne TODTO TO TOTIOLOV åm E&uoü' AAT ur] TO HEAHUG uov GA- 
Àà tò oóv qvwéoOo. 431 [[HPHn dé adta Ayyerog Anm’ obeavod £vioyoov 


149 Kee takes this one step further: “knowledge of the divine purpose has been 
revealed to them... . The divine gift of revelation is essential, therefore, to discern 
what the meaning of Jesus and his works are in the divine purpose for the covenant 
people and for the creation” (Miracle, 207). 

150 Luke 22:43-44 are bracketed in both NA? and in most translations. The manu- 
script evidence supporting the exclusion of these verses is considerable (e.g, P75, B, 
A). Bruce M. Metzger notes the probability that these verses are a later addition, but 
also observes their importance for the textual tradition, which is the reason for their 
bracketed inclusion in the text (A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [2nd 
ed.; New York: United Bible Societies, 1994], 151). The presence of these verses in 
the original reading of Codex X and some other witnesses requires attention. Positing 
the idea that Luke is here adapting non-Markan source material, Joel Green suggests 
that these verses fit the profile of Lukan redaction (“Jesus on the Mount of Olives 
(Luke 22.39-46): Tradition and Theology,” 7SNT 26 [1986]: 35-36). A more extensive 
evaluation supporting the inclusion of these verses on stylistic and structural grounds 
is provided by Brown (Death of the Messiah From Gethsemane to the Grave: A Commentary on 
the Passion Narratives in the Four Gospels [ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1994], 1:179-190). 
Since such compelling arguments have been offered for the inclusion of these verses in 
Luke’s Gospel, and since this passage clearly meets the criteria of a vision scene, it is 
included in the present study. For an argument favoring the exclusion of these verses, 
and a survey of relevant scholarship on this position, see Nolland, Luke, 3:1081-1082. 
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avTOV. 44 xal YevouEvos Ev GyMviga £xvevéoveoov TEOONUXETO’ xoi EYEVETO 
6 lópoc abdtot doei Hoöußor aipatoc xataPatvovtes eni thv vijv.]] 45 xoi 
åàvaotàs And tc MOOGEVY TS EAV@V MEdS TOUS uatràc EVEEV xortuwuévovg 
abtovs Ind ths AUIS, 46 xoi einev adtoic ti naðevðete; GvactdvtEs mooo- 
evyeove, iva un elogrOnte eic xeupoouóv. 

39 Departing, he went to the Mount of Olives, as was his custom. His 
disciples followed him. 40 Coming to the place, he said to them, “Pray 
that you not enter into the time of testing.” 41 He himself went about 
a stone’s throw from them, knelt down, and began to pray. 42 He said, 
“Father, if you would, remove this cup from me; but let your will be done, 
not mine.” 43 [[An angel from heaven appeared to him, strengthening 
him. 44 Being in agony, he prayed more fervently, and his sweat became 
like drops of blood falling upon the ground.]] 45 Getting up from prayer 
and going to his disciples, he found them asleep from sorrow. 46 He said 
to them, “Why are you sleeping? Get up and pray that you not enter into 
the time of testing.” 


This passage is unlike any other angelic visitation in the Gospel, specif- 
ically because the angel does not say anything. The Markan and Mat- 
thean versions of the temptation include angelic ministrations at the 
end,?! but this facet is absent from the Lukan temptation scene. In 
Luke 22, the angel appears at a crucial point in the story when Jesus has 
prayed for the “cup” to pass from him.! Although angelic visitations 
elsewhere in the Gospel provide a message for the visionary recipient, 
here the angel's purpose is to “strengthen” Jesus.’ Just as the angel 
says nothing, Jesus says nothing in the narrative about the angel’s min- 
istration. Although strengthened, Jesus still experiences “agony,” which 
is described graphically in v. 44. 

When viewed against the background of the baptism scene (3:21-22) 
and the transfiguration (9:28-36), this visitation fits well within Luke's 
presentation of Jesus. In both of the earlier scenes, Jesus himself receives 
some form of divine authentication of his message and his mission. ‘The 
differences between the Lukan account of this scene and the other syn- 
optic versions are telling. In Mark, Jesus takes Peter, James, and John 


131 See Mark 1:13 and Matt 4:11. 

152 Green has observed: “references to the divine will and the motif of angelic 
intervention highlight the eschatological and cosmic repercussions of this scene” (Gospel 
of Luke, 778). 

153 The verb &vioxbw is found only twice in the NT. Used here and to describe the 
aftermath of Saul’s vision in Acts 9:19, this verb is found more frequently in the LXX. 
Most notably, it is used in Dan 10:19 (LXX [Theodotion] Dan 10:18 and 19) to describe 
the strength Daniel receives from the heavenly intermediary. Grundmann notes similar 
angelic strengthening of martyrs in rabbinic literature (Evangelium nach Lukas, 4.12). 
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a little further with him and expresses his grief to them (14:33-34). 
Matthew retains this action and even adds a phrase that would seem 
to indicate that Jesus is seeking comfort from these three: “stay here 
and keep awake with me” (Matt 26:38). Luke omits the inclusion of the 
three altogether. As with the baptism and transfiguration, authentica- 
tion and strength come directly from a divine source in Luke’s version. 


Resurrection Message, Report, and Disbelief (Luke 24:47) 


4 xal Eyevero Ev TH ANOGEIOHON adbtac negl tovtov xai ioù dvóosc Sto 
ENEOTNCAV adtaic Ev odt. Goteantovon. 5 éupóopov dé yevouéevwv avTav 
«Ol ZXALVOVOMV và TEdGWNA sic THY yiv sinav Eds adtdcs: ti Inteite TOV 
COvta peta vOv vexedv 6 oóx Éouv Se, GAG Hyéody. uvyjodyte óc 
éAadnoev uiv ett Ov Ev ti Tadıkaia 7 A&yov tov viov tot àvüoonov öt 
det taQadodijvat eic xeipac AVHEHNWV åuaotwiðv xoi oTAvVEWD VOL xoi 
Ti Toity uéog Avaorijvar. 8 xai éuvijodynoav tHv Onudtov avtod. 9 Kai 
brooteépaoat &xó tod uvnuetou Anryyeilav vato. návta vois Evdexa. xoi 
AOL toic Aouroic. 10 Yoav 6é fj MaySadnv) Magia xoi Iodvva xai Magia 
Tj ITaxwßov xai ai Aoutal oov adtaic. EAeyov xoóc tobs ANOOTÖAOVS vatca, 
II xal €PaVNOav &vosuov KUTWV coti ANEOG và HNNLATA taðta, xal NTLOTOVV 
avtatic. 


4 While they were puzzling over this, behold, two men stood beside them 
in gleaming clothes. 5 When the women became afraid and bent their 
faces to the ground, the men said to them, “Why are you seeking the 
one who lives among the dead? 6 He is not here. He has been raised. 
Remember how he used to say to you when he was still in Galilee 7 
that the Son of Man must be betrayed into the hands of sinful people 
and be crucified, and rise on the third day.” 8 They remembered his 
words, and when they had returned they announced all these things to 
the eleven and all the rest. 10 Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary, the 
mother of James, and the rest of the women who were with them, were 
relating these things to the apostles. 11 To the apostles, however, these 
words seemed like nonsense, and they did not believe the women. 


This final dream-vision scene in the Gospel! lacks some of the formal 
features of dream-visions often employed by Luke. The fear expressed 
by the women, for example, is not assuaged (cf. Luke 1:13, 1:30, 2:10). 


154 I am not including in this analysis appearances of the risen Jesus. Because of 
the presentation of Jesus’ conception and birth in the infancy narrative, the repeated 
emphasis on Jesus as God’s Son, and his ability to work miracles, one can suggest that 
Jesus is never presented as an “ordinary” person in Luke-Acts. Therefore, it would 
be awkward to treat appearances of Jesus following the resurrection as special vision 
scenes. 
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Most important, the figures are described by the narrator as “men” 
(&vóosc). There are two reasons for including this passage among the 
dream-vision scenes of Luke.!” First, the narrative description of their 
appearance suggests that these figures are not “ordinary” people. The 
image of “men in shining garments” recurs in Acts 1:10. In both of 
these passages, the role of these figures is to give information not 
available to human characters in the text. The image also recurs in 
Cornelius’ description of his own visionary experience: “behold a man 
(àvho) stood before me in shining garments” (Acts 10:30).!°° This “man” 
had been described by the narrator of Acts as an “angel of God” 
(ayyehog tot deot) who appeared to Cornelius “in a vision” (£v dedpate 
[Acts 10:3]). Second, the Lukan narrative will recapitulate the women’s 
experience as a vision scene a few verses later: “they came saying that 
they had also seen a vision of angels (öntaoiav cyyékwv), who said that 
he was alive” (Luke 24:23). 

The response to this vision is two-fold: the women respond to the 
vision itself, and then other characters respond to the women’s vision 
report. The narrative relates very simply the response of the women at 
the tomb. They are scared by the sudden presence of the two “men,” 
and bow their faces to the ground. When the visionary figures tell 
them to remember the Lord’s own passion prediction, the women do 
“remember his words” and return to report what they have experi- 
enced.'*’ More interesting is the second response. There is no ambigu- 
ity as to the women’s audience. Although others are present, vv. 9 and 
10 stress that the women are relating their experience to the eleven, to 
the apostles, first described as such in Luke 6:13-16. What is striking is 


155 Green offers a similar assessment, noting both of the reasons given below (Gospel 
of Luke, 837). 

156 A different adjective or participle is used to describe the clothing in each case, but 
the connection in Luke-Acts seems to center on the visionary aspect of the experience 
(as Acts 10:30 compared with Acts 10:3 would indicate). 

157 As Green has pointed out, it is significant that the women in this scene are 
not treated as messengers, but as disciples: “Importantly, the women are given no 
commission, but are themselves treated as recipients of Jesus’ words and summoned 
simply to authentic understanding... . The women are not instructed to bear witness 
to what they had experienced and the new insight they now shared, but they do so 
spontaneously (cf. Acts 4:20)" (Gospel of Luke, 838). Tannehill reads this passage very 
differently. Instead of viewing the women's testimony as a "spontaneous," faithful 
response, Tannehill asserts: “Since Jesus’ words have now been fulfilled, they should 
be believed, but the empty tomb and the angels’ announcement do not bring insight 
and faith... . The empty tomb and the message of the angels produce only amazement 
and unbelief” (Narrative Unity, 1:278—279). 
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that the “chosen”!* apostles, with the sole exception of Peter, respond 
in a decisively negative manner. Employing a term found only here 
in biblical literature, Luke says that they regard the women’s report as 
“nonsense” (Aíjooc).' Even Peter must see the empty tomb for himself 
before expressing amazement over what has taken place.!*! 

The apostles’ reaction raises an important question for this discus- 
sion. In Luke-Acts, the relationship between dream-visions and the per- 
ception of God’s will extends beyond the perception of the characters 
who experience dream-visions directly. In Luke 24, the message given 
in a dream-vision is shared with other characters. ‘The women’s per- 
ception of God’s will leads to testimony given to the apostles. Despite 
this witness, the apostles themselves disregard the message. Far from 
obviating the role of human interpretation, the visionary experience of 
these women is rejected outright by those whom Jesus himself chose. 
Only Peter, based on his own experience, begins to wonder at what has 
happened. Ultimately, this negative response is reproached by the risen 
Jesus, who addresses the Emmaus travelers as “fools, slow in heart to 
believe all that the prophets said” (Luke 24:25). 


Conclusion 


Luke’s Gospel presents a wide variety of visionary scenes, and an even 
wider variety of responses to these experiences. Gabriel’s announce- 
ments to Zechariah and Mary lead to dramatic interpretations of what 
these experiences portend. Far from obviating human perception, these 


158 See the use of &rA&yonau in 6:13. 

159 This is particularly important given the observation of Tannehill that the over- 
lapping chapters of Luke 24 and Acts 1 serve as a transition between Jesus and his 
witnesses (Narrative Unity, 1:277). It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that the first 
testimony of Jesus’ resurrection is dismissed by the very figures he chose. 

160 Green notes the use of this term in medical texts (Gospel of Luke, 839 n. 14). One 
of the only other occurrences in Hellenistic Jewish literature may also be helpful. In 
4Macc 5:11, when Antiochus has Jews tortured until they concede to eat pork, he says 
the following to the old priest, Eleazar: ox &&unvwoeıs And tis PAvdeov Pirocogiac 
VUdV xoi ånooxeĝáosis TOV Aoylou@v cov TOV Mjoov xai GELov tis Hixiac àvaAofov 
vodv qu.ocogrjosts THV TOD ovuqégovroc AAnderav (“Will you not awaken from your silly 
philosophy, dismiss the nonsense of your reasoning, and, taking up a mindset worthy of 
your age, consider thoughtfully the truth of what is advantageous?”). 

161 Noting the evidence that the testimony of women was avoided whenever possible 
in antiquity, Green regards Peter’s willingness to go to the tomb more positively (Gospel 
of Luke, 840 n. 16). 
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visions result in the misinterpretation of God’s plan for the ministries 
of John and Jesus. Thus, these visions have the greatest impact on the 
remainder of the narrative, as Luke appropriates the language of the 
Magnificat and Benedictus in the process of reshaping the understand- 
ing of what it means for Jesus to be the expected messiah. In striking 
contrast to the complex vision scenes in Luke 1, the shepherds’ response 
to their own angelic visitation in 2:9-14 is devoid of interpretation; 
when the shepherds decide to go to Bethlehem, it is to see what they 
are certain has already happened (2:15). Many visions in the remainder 
of the Gospel serve in some way to provide divine authentication for 
Jesus or encouragement for his mission.' ‘Those that do involve other 
characters—the transfiguration and the experience of the women at the 
empty tomb—seem to end rather unpredictably. Again, far from obvi- 
ating the role of human perception, these experiences result in incom- 
prehension and disbelief: There is no perceptible pattern to the Lukan 
vision scenes. The reader finds no simple development of disclosure 
and understanding through dream-visions. Instead, characters respond 
to these experiences in a variety of ways. Some simply assume that the 
visionary message is true; others struggle to interpret what they have 
seen and heard. This variety of visions and character responses expands 
in the Acts of the Apostles, to which we now turn. 


162 See, for example, the divine sanction addressed directly to Jesus: “You are my son, 
the beloved; I am pleased with you” (3:22). 
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DREAM-VISIONS IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


In both the Gospel and Acts, the primary focus of Luke’s story is God 
and what God is doing in the human realm. In the Gospel, Luke 
emphasizes the role of Jesus as the Anointed One of God. In Acts, 
the emphasis shifts to the followers of Jesus, and how they understand 
what God is doing in their midst.! Luke's use of dream-visions in Acts 
mirrors this larger shift in the two-part narrative. Whereas all of the 
visions in the Gospel have something to do with Jesus, the visions in 
Acts are more disparate. The risen Lord is directly involved in some of 
these encounters (Acts 1:10; 7:56; 9:3-6; 18:9-10; 23:11). In others, one 
finds an “angel of the Lord” (Acts 5:19; 8:26; 12:7, 23), or an “angel of 
God” (10:3; 27:23). Still others feature the Holy Spirit (2:1-4; 8:29; 10:19; 
13:2; 19:21; 21:4, 11).? Variety similarly marks the character responses to 
these visionary experiences. 

In some cases, characters respond to their visions with some con- 
fusion and later offer dramatic interpretations of these experiences 
(e.g, Saul and Peter). These interpretations in turn permit the reader 
a glimpse of the characters’ perception of God's will as it relates to 
their visions. In other instances, characters may respond so automat- 
ically to divine commands that the reader is left without any pic- 
ture of the process of discernment (e.g, Philip). Still other passages 
reveal even more subtle elements of perception, particularly those that 
feature the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the way that this guid- 
ance is understood differently by different characters in the narra- 
tive. 

This chapter will examine the salient features of each dream-vision 
in Acts and its role in the narrative context. The discussion will focus on 
character reactions and responses to dream-visions as indications of the 


! [n the context of this assertion I am referring not only to the mention of *God" 
(sóc) in the text, but also to the activity of both the Spirit and Jesus. 

? There are two dream-visions in Acts that do not fit neatly within these categories, 
but instead feature human intermediaries. As noted in chapter 3, Paul's dream-vision 
at Troas contains no divine, or otherworldly, figure. Along these lines, Ananias' vision 
in Acts 9 includes a statement from the Lord that Saul is having a concurrent vision—a 
vision in which a man named Ananias lays hands on Saul so that he might regain his 
sight (9:12). 
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perception of God’s will. Because they occupy the most narrative space, 
the repeated accounts of Saul’s conversion/call and the Cornelius— 
Peter episode will also occupy the bulk of this discussion. 


Dream-Visions and the Early Witness in Jerusalem 


The Angelic Message to the Apostles (Acts 1:10-12) 


IO xal Òc dtevifovtes Hoav eig TOV O}QaVOV mogevouévov abrob, xoi [800 
&vóoec 00 nagsrothxeroav adtois èv éodjoeot Aevxaic, 11 oi nal einav' äv- 
does Tarıoloı, ti éomrxate PAenovres? eis tov obeavdv; ottoc 6 "Inooüc 6 
Avarmupdeis aq’ tudv eic tov obeavov obvoc érevoeta dv TEONOV £Ogó- 
cao0e AUTÖV zxoosvóuevov eic TOV OVEaVOV. 12 Tóte on£ovoswav Eis Tegov- 
oahu GO Ópouc tod xoAovuévou "EXot9voc, © otv Eyybs TegovoaAtu 
oaBbBatov £yov 680. 


10 As they were gazing into heaven during his ascent, behold two men 
stood near them in shining garments. 11 They said, “Men of Galilee, 
why are you standing here looking into heaven? This Jesus who has been 
taken up from you into heaven will return in the same way you saw 
him depart.” 12 Then they returned to Jerusalem from the mountain 
called the Mount of Olives, which is near Jerusalem—just a Sabbath 
day’s journey away. 


Along with other features of Acts 1, this passage creates a strong con- 
nection between the end of Luke’s Gospel and the beginning of Acts. 
In both Luke 24 and Acts 1, characters encounter two angelic mes- 
sengers (cf. Luke 24:4). The messages of the angels are also remark- 
ably similar. In each case, they question what the human characters 
are doing (“Why are you seeking the living among the dead?” [Luke 


3 Some ancient witnesses (e.g., P996, NC, A, C) read éupdémovtes. I am following, 
instead, Codex B and the original reading of Codex x. 

* On regarding these characters as angels, see the discussion of Luke 24:4—7 in 
chapter 4. Based on scriptural statements like Deut 19:15 and John 8:17 (both of which 
highlight the importance of having the testimony of two [or more] witnesses), Talbert 
suggests: “The promise, moreover, is made not by one but by two angels, insuring its 
truthfulness” (Reading Acts, 28). Although one should indeed question why two figures 
appear in Luke 24:4—7 and Acts 1:10-11, it is highly doubtful that Luke is here doubling 
witnesses to show what is really truthful. Such a reading casts the appearances of Gabriel 
in Luke 1 and the multiple appearances of “an angel of God/the Lord" in Acts in a very 
dubious light. It is perhaps more helpful to think in terms of the two figures mentioned 
in the transfiguration scene (Luke 9:28-36 [so Johnson, Acts, 31]). 
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24:5]; “Why are you standing here looking into heaven?” [Acts 1:11]).° 
Given these simililarities, the differences between the two angelic mes- 
sages and the reactions of the characters are all the more striking. In the 
Gospel account, Luke says that the women not only become afraid, but 
even bow their faces to the ground (Luke 24:5). After the angelic mes- 
sage in 24:6-7, the narrator of the Gospel also relates that the women 
“remembered [Jesus’] words” (24:8). They then report their experience 
to the apostles (Luke 24:9-11), who dismiss their story as nonsense. ‘The 
corresponding story in Acts lacks these features. The apostles’ dismissal 
of the women’s filtered vision report in Luke 24 stands in contrast to 
their simple acceptance of the message in Acts 1. Like the shepherds of 
Luke 2, the apostles obediently follow the angels’ instructions (1:12).5 
Most notable in this account is the absence of fear. With the excep- 
tion of the visions experienced by Jesus, all of the visions in the Gospel 
inspire fear.’ The lack of such a reaction here, therefore, is all the more 
important. Re-reading Acts with this issue in mind, one notices that the 
omission of fear in this passage is the beginning of a pattern that will 
continue throughout the remainder of Luke’s story. Like Jesus, believ- 


5 Tannehill highlights the similarities between these two visionary episodes (Narrative 
Unity, 2:19). Both passages feature “two men,” and describe something special about 
their clothing. In both passages, the figures also question and correct the actions of 
the characters in the scene. This “correction” has received attention from a number 
of scholars. Haenchen argued that the disciples are rebuked because their gazing into 
heaven expresses “imminent expectation” (Acts of the Apostles, 150). Tannchill suggests 
instead that this reproof be read in light of the servant parables in Luke’s Gospel as 
a “call to action” (Narrative Unity, 2:19). Gaventa observes a pattern, beginning in Acts 
1:6 with the disciples’ question to Jesus. This question about the restoration of the 
kingdom is rejected in 1:7. The disciples then gaze into the sky as though wondering 
when Jesus will return (1:10), only to have this subsequent question rejected by the 
heavenly figures (Acts, 62). Others downplay the rebuke, reading this scene as a sign 
of blessing. Spencer, for example, describes Acts 1:10-11 as a limited “glimpse” into 
heaven that offers some sort of authentication for their ministries: “To be sure, they 
catch only a glimpse, nothing like the elaborate visions witnessed by certain apocalyptic 
seers... . But in this glimpse the disciples receive a vital sign of heavenly blessing on 
their impending tour of duty throughout the earth" (Acts, 27). 

9 Whether intentional or not, Haenchen's description of 1:12 is interesting in the 
context of the different reactions between the two passages: “Bowing to the angels? words, 
the disciples return to Jerusalem" (Acts of the Apostles, 150 [emphasis mine]). What is most 
intriguing about the angels’ comments is that they do not issue any command to the 
disciples. The disciples do not *[bow] to the angels’ words." If anything, they are here 
obeying Jesus’ earlier commands that they remain in Jerusalem (Acts 1:4, 8). 

7 See the discussion of fear as an occasional element of dream-vision scenes in 
chapter 4 (pp. 114-115). The only vision scene in the Gospel in which one finds a 
delayed fear reaction is the the transfiguration (Luke 9:34). 
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ers no longer exhibit fear in visionary encounters. Fear is a feature of 
some of the dream-visions in Acts, but only for those who are not yet 
followers of “the Way.” 


The Coming of the? Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 2:1-4) 


1 Kai èv à ovunAnEoVodaı thy uéoav INS nevtnxootňs Tjoav mévtec óuoð 
aml tO auto. 2 xoi éyéveto d~vw èx tot odeavod yos onee PeQopévys 
xvofjc Baias xoi émAroootv ÓAov tov oixov ob Noav xadmuevor 3 xai 
O@goynoav adroig Stapeelouevat yA@ooat oel xvoóc xai exótioev èp Eva. 
EXAOTOV AUTÖV, 4 xai EtAnodnoav mé&vtEes nveluotog åyiov xoi TjoEavro 
Ladeiv &vépouc YAWOOALG xoc TO Veüua Edid0U ANOPdEYyEOdaL aÙtois. 


1 When the day of Pentecost approached,? they were all together in the 
same place. 2 Suddenly, there was a noise from heaven like that of a 
strong, driven wind and it filled the whole house where they were staying. 
3 Tongues as of fire appeared to them, being divided and resting on 
each one of them. 4 They were filled with the Holy Spirit and began 
to speak in other languages as the Spirit gave them the ability to make 
declarations. 


It is interesting to note that the coming of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2 is 
accompanied—even preceded—in the narrative by a visionary experi- 
ence characterized by sound filling the house and “tongues as of fire”! 
appearing on each person. The differences between this and most other 
dream-vision scenes in Luke’s Gospel should catch the reader’s atten- 
tion. For the most part, the visions in the Gospel involve angelic inter- 


9 Fitzmyer observes that “Luke strangely uses no article with pneumatos hagiou... . 
The first Christians are baptised with a Spirit by the wind and the tongues of fire that 
rest on each one” (Acts, 238). 

9 This translation of ovuxAnoóo is not meant to contend with all of the standard 
translations indicating that the day of Pentecost “had come" (e.g, KJV, NASV, NRSV). 
Instead, I have translated it this way because of the clear transitional connection to 
Luke 9:51 (“when the time of his ascension approached, he set his face to go to 
Jerusalem” [see also Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:26]). Nothing in the context of Acts 
2 specifically demands that the event described happened on the day of Pentecost. 

!0 Haenchen noted the use of the phrase “tongues of fire” in 1 En. 14 (Acts of the 
Apostles, 168 n. 2). This is interesting. In z En. the tongues of fire surround the outer 
wall of the house/palace inside of which Enoch finds the dwelling place of God. Inside, 
Enoch further describes the barrier of fire that makes it impossible to approach God (z 
En. 8:22). Such a contrast makes the story of Pentecost all the more striking, since the 
fire in this scene is a sign of the filling of the Holy Spirit—the power that will allow the 
disciples to be witnesses for Jesus (Acts 1:8). Haenchen does not claim, however, that 
Luke was influenced by 7 En. in any way. 
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mediaries.'! This vision bears some similarities to the two that do not 
involve such intermediaries: the descent of the Spirit (Luke 3:21-22), 
and the transfiguration (Luke 9:29-36). The language of Luke 3:22, in 
which the Spirit descends “in bodily form like (óc) a dove,” resembles 
the “tongues as (woet) of fire.” Similarly, there is a voice “from heaven” 
in Luke 3:22, whereas there is a noise “from heaven” in this passage. 
Taking into account the broader context, the fire imagery combined 
with the coming of the Holy Spirit is certainly an analeptic reference 
to John’s declaration that the one who is coming “will baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit and with fire” (Luke 3:16).? Perhaps more interesting is 
the thread that joins the Pentecost scene to the transfiguration.? This 
thread is the connection that both stories have with the Sinai theo- 
phany. 

As noted in chapter 4, the transfiguration scene contains imagery 
evoking the Sinai theophany. The images there were the explicit men- 
tion of the exodus (£&oóog), the mountain (gos), and the voice of God 
from the cloud (veq&). The Pentecost scene, however, alludes to dif- 
ferent aspects of the Sinai theophany. Although the term “noise” (Nxog) 
does not occur in the Exodus account, the related verb jyyéw describes 
the sound of the trumpet blast from Sinai that leaves the people trem- 
bling (LXX Exod 19:16). Two verses later, fire (109) is the guise in 
which God descends upon the mountain (Exod 19:18). Luke’s appro- 
priation of this imagery is further underscored by the explicit mention 
of “Pentecost,” a festival at which it is likely that first-century Jews cele- 
brated the giving of the Torah at Sinai.!? 


!! Luke 1:8—20, 1:26-38, 2:8-15, 22:43-44, and 24:4~7. Of the other visions in the 
Gospel, two involve Satan (Luke 4:1—13, 10:18); although the reader may assume Satan 
is an angelic being, this is never made explicit in Luke-Acts (cf. 2 Cor 11:14, 12:7; Rev 
12:9). 

1? See also Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:26. 

15 This brief discussion of connections between the Pentecost vision and the Gospel 
material is by no means exhaustive. Other evocative parallels include: the use of 
ovuzAnoóo in the statement about Jesus’ resolve to go to Jerusalem (Luke 9:51); and 
the use of ótaueo(Go in the “eucharist” scene (Luke 22:17). 

14 Johnson notes this connection, but does not distinguish between the noun and 
verb form (Acts, 42); Fitzmyer does (Acts, 238). See also Jervell’s comments on the 
connection between the Pentecost event and the Sinai theophany (Apostelgeschichte, 133). 

15 On the use of fire in theophanies, see Johnson (Acts, 42). Another example of this 
image in Luke-Acts is found in Stephen's recapitulation of the theophany to Moses 
(Acts 7:30). 

16 Johnson, Acts, 45-47. 
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More significant than these similarities, however, is the primary dif- 
ference between the Sinai theophany and what occurs at Pentecost. 
Based on the allusive nature of the Pentecost story in Acts 2, one 
might be tempted to liken the believers receiving the Spirit to Moses 
in the Sinai account. This interpretation has merit, but 1s compli- 
cated by the group emphasis in Acts: “they were all together in the 
same place” (2:1)." What is so striking about this probable allusion to 
the Sinai story is the different reaction of the people. In Exod 19:16, 
the divine manifestation caused the people to tremble (atoéw). Luke's 
familiarity with mtoéw is unquestionable. Luke is the only NT writer 
to employ this verb, using it to describe the reaction of a gathering 
of believers when the risen Jesus appears to them in Luke 24:37." In 
Acts 2, however, the people do nothing of the sort. There is no fear 
or trembling (Exod 19:16; cf. Exod 20:18). Instead the people are all 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and begin to speak about the mighty deeds 
of God in the languages of all the pilgrims visiting Jerusalem (Acts 
2:8, 11). 

With this in mind, one can view the connections being made to the 
Sinai theophany more completely. Like the people trembling at Sinai, 
the gathered disciples tremble at the sight of the risen Lord in Luke 
24:37. Now the reaction has changed. The people have become the 
Spirit-filled witnesses to God's mighty acts, and it is the larger crowds 
gathered outside who mirror the “amazement” (èġiotnu) of the people 
at Sinai (Acts 2:7, 12; c£. LXX Exod 19:189).? Now the connection 
between the disciples and Moses is more clear. Whereas Moses was the 
intermediary between the people and God at Sinai, now the corporate 
body of believers will serve in this intermediary capacity. It is they, 
speaking in myriad languages, who now extol God’s mighty deeds. 
Just as Moses is distinguished from the people by his lack of fear, so 
now are the disciples. Instead, they are empowered for their new role 
as witnesses.? The privileged role of Moses at Sinai now extends to 
all of the believers gathered together. Perhaps more important, one 


'7 See especially Gaventa, Acts, 74. Gaventa notes that the emphasis on both daugh- 
ters and female slaves in Peter's speech may serve as an indication that navres in Acts 
2:1 signifies more than just the apostles. 

18 The verb is also found in Luke 21:9. 

1? The verb é&iotnpt does occur elsewhere in Luke-Acts (Luke 2:47, 8:46, 24:22; Acts 
8:9, 8:11, 8:13, 9:21, 10:45, 12:16), but the other close connections between Acts 2 and 
Exod 19 make a verbal allusion here very possible. 

20 See Acts 1:8. 
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of the pivotal moments of Israel’s history—the giving of the Torah at 
Sinai—has now been appropriated as the parallel for the testimony 
these witnesses bear. 

Luke does not end his description of this event with the ecstatic 
speech of the believers. Such a momentous occasion requires interpre- 
tation. As with the earlier visionary episodes in Luke-Acts, this one is 
interpreted by one of the characters who experiences this filling of the 
Holy Spirit. 


The Coming of the Spirit Explained (Acts 2:12—21) 


12 &iotavto è mdvtes xai Suntdeovv, Aos TODS GAAOV Aéyovrec: TL BEAEL 
toto eivat; 13 Etegor dé SiaxhevaCovtes Ereyov Sti yAEvxous HENEOTWUEVOL 
elotv. 14 Xtaveic è 6 Ilévooc ovv roig Évóexa Enfjgev thv Povyv adtot 
xal anepdéyEato adtois: dvóosc "Iovóotor xai ot xatomodvtes TegOVooANU 
NAVIES, TOUTO ÜHIV YVWOTOV EOTW xai &voioaote và ONNATA. uov. 15 ob YAO 
Öç Öuels bnoAaußdavere oto uedbovovw, Eotıv yao Hoa Tel xfj hugoeas, 
16 GAAG votó EotLV TO ELENUEVOV Sia TOD TEOMHTOV Torr: 


17 xal ota Ev tais Eoyataug Tjuégouc, A€yer 6 Hedc, Exxew ANO tod mvebua- 
TOs uov èni NÄCAV oóoxa, xai TEOMNTEvOOVOLYV ot Viol ouv xoi at Svyaté- 
oec DU xal ot veavioxor bud dEdoELs SWovtat xoi ot TEEOPUTEEOL ouv 
évurviots évurviaodijoovta 18 xai ye?! Eni tobs 6o0XAovc uov xai emi tàs 
dovhas uov èv Toig Hugoaic éxelvais éxyeW™ Axo tod mvevwatds uov, xal 
TEOPHEVOOVOLW. 19 xal SWow TEXATA Ev TH OVEAV dvo xoi onneia Esti 
ts yis xátw, alua xoi rte xoi dtuida xoxvob. 20 6 Moc uevaotooq- 
oeta eic oxdtos xoi  GeAjvy eis alua, moiv &Adelv hugoav xveiov Tiv 
neyaAnv xai ènipavi. 21 xoi Zotar näg Oc Av EmixaA€ontat TO Övoua xvgiov 
oWüNoETAL. 


12 All of them were amazed and confused, saying, one to another, “What 
does this mean?” 13 Sneering, others were saying, “They are full of new 
wine.” 14 But Peter stood with the eleven, raised his voice, and spoke 
to them: “Judeans and all who are visiting Jerusalem, let this be known 
to you and listen carefully to my words. 15 These people are not drunk, 
as you imagine, for it is nine o’clock in the morning.” 16 Rather, this 1s 
what was spoken through the prophet Joel: 


?! When analyzing the alterations to the text (see below), it is also important to 
note the probability that Luke is working with a recension of the LXX. The strongest 
supporting evidence for this is the reading of xoi ye in 2:18 (xai in the LXX), for 
the Hebrew an (see Dominique Barthélemy's discussion of the xaí ye recension in Les 
devanciers d'Aquila [V'TSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963]). 

22 Lit., “it is the third hour of the day.” 
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17 “It will happen in the last days,’ says God, ‘that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh. Your sons and daughters will prophesy. Your young 
will see visions and your elderly will dream dreams.” 18 Indeed, I will 
pour out my spirit upon my male slaves and my female slaves, and they 
will prophesy. 19 I will give wonders in heaven above and signs upon the 
earth below: blood and fire and clouds of smoke.?* 20 The sun will be 
turned to darkness and the moon to blood before the great and awe- 
inspiring? day of the Lord comes. 21 And everyone who calls upon the 
name of the Lord will be saved.” 


Like the visionary appearance of Gabriel to both Zechariah and Mary, 
the Pentecost account is not an isolated story.” Instead, Peter interprets 
it in dramatic fashion." In this case, however, the interpretation is 
much more explicit. Mary and Zechariah responded to their visionary 
experiences with canticles of praise—canticles comprising a pastiche of 
references to promises in Jewish Scripture. These songs do not cite a 
single biblical text, but allude to passages from many. In his response 
to the mockery of some in the crowd (Acts 2:13), on the other hand, 
Peter counters that the crowd is witnessing the fulfillment of a specific 


?3 The terms ögaoıg and &vünviov occur only in this verse in Luke-Acts. The word 
£vónviov is a hapax in the NT; ögaoıg occurs only two other times in the NT (both in 
Rev). The term dgapa is generally preferred by Luke. There seems no reason, however, 
to join Haenchen in wondering whether Luke viewed the terms interchangeably: 
“When writing ögdosıs and výzva Luke may have had in mind such phenomena as 
in 9.10, 10.10, 11.5, 16.9, 22.17f., 27.23" (Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 179 [emphasis 
mine]). 

?* It is interesting to note the possible allusion (in Joel and Acts) to the Sinai 
theophany (cf. the use of the relatively rare term xanvög in Exod 19:18). 

?5 The adjective émupavijs is used only here in the NT. It is more common in the 
LXX, where it is often used to translate the mphal participle of NY (as is the case 
in this passage from Joel). The Hebrew has the sense of “[causing] astonishment 
and awe” (BDB, s.v. “x7”’). The Greek word, often translated “glorious” in biblical 
literature (BDAG, s.v. “éxupavyjc”), more accurately bears a sense of sudden appearance 
or presence (LSJ, s.v. “ésupavys”). I have chosen “awe-inspiring” because I think this 
translation more accurately reflects the nuance of the prophetic text. 

26 Two differences between this story and the infancy narrative, however, are note- 
worthy. Because Zechariah expresses doubt (Luke 1:18), Gabriel punishes him by ren- 
dering him mute (1:20). In Acts 2, on the other hand, it is not those experiencing the 
vision that doubt, but the secondary audience of people who witness the manifestation 
of the Spirit. Second, the interpretations of Mary and Zechariah comprise a collage 
of allusions to different OT texts. It is all the more interesting, therefore, that Peter’s 
interpretation is given as a quotation of a single prophetic text. 

27 Johnson suggests that Peter’s address to the crowd is best understood as a twist 
on the typology of Greek oracular pronouncements (e.g., from Delphi) that featured 
ecstatic speech and the interpretation of a mgogytys. For Johnson, Luke changes both 
of these features: the crowd is able to understand the speech, so Peter interprets not the 
speech, but the event itself (Acts, 53-54). 
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prophetic text:?? LXX Joel 3:1—5a.?? This direct quotation of Joel is all 
the more engaging because of two small, but significant, alterations to 
the quotation.? LXX Joel 3:1 begins xai Eotau peta taðta (“and after 
these things it will be”). Peter, however, alters this beginning: xai Eotau 
èv Taig &oyóroug fjuégoug (“it will happen in the last days")?! With its 
emphasis on the “Day of the Lord,” the passage from Joel already 
has a strong eschatological emphasis (Acts 2:20, cf. LXX Joel 3:4). The 
alteration of peta tadta to £v tats &oyórouc Huéeais further underscores 
this emphasis and makes it even more explicit.? Equally important is 
the addition of the possessive enclitic uov after dovAous and 8o0Xac.*? 
The text of Joel reads as follows: xai Eni tobs 609X0vc xoi Emi tàs 600Xac 
Ev toic Nueeats exelvauc EXXED GO tot avevuatoc uov (“upon both male 


28 Cf. Jesus’ interpretation in Luke 4:18-21. 

?9 Because it parallels the MT, the versification of Rahlfs edition is used in the 
present study. 

30 Another minor variation that Peter makes in his citation of this prophetic text is 
the reversal of the original order of dreams and visions in Acts 2:17 (xai oi veavioxot 
DUdV HEADS Spovtat xai ot TEEoPUTEQOL Dud evusviots EvuTviacdyjoovtat; cf. «oi ot 
TeeoPUtTEQoL ouv &£vosxvia. Evurviaodyjoovtat xal oi veavioxor bu@v dSedoerg ÖWOVTaL 
[LXX Joel 3:1]). Although this variation is less significant than the other two discussed 
here, I would argue that Peter’s quotation foreshadows some of the visionary elements 
of Luke’s story. Although not a perfect lexical parallel, it seems no coincidence that 
Saul is explicitly described as young (veaviac) in Acts 7:58. Not much time seems to 
elapse between this scene and Saul’s vision in Acts 9. Arguing that Paul is an older man 
“dreaming dreams” later in the narrative is a bit more sketchy, but it should be noted 
that Paul's visions in the latter half of the narrative do occur at night (16:9-10; 18:9-11; 
23:11; and 27:23-24). In any case, I would suggest that this explanation is more plausible 
than that of Spencer, who argues that this reversal is a subtle reflection of the greater 
overall emphasis on the visionary experiences of *younger men" in Luke-Acts (Acts, 36). 

3! Haenchen argued for peta tatta as the original reading (Acts of the Apostles, 179), 
but Franz Mufiner contended against this conclusion (“In den letzten Tagen [Apg 
2:17a]," BZ 5 [1961]: 263-265). 

32 Read in close connection with Acts 1:6, this textual manipulation in 2:17 may raise 
a tension between expectations of the characters in the narrative and the plan of God 
(cf. Jesus’ reply in Acts 1:7-8). Acts 2:17 may indeed create an eschatological expectation 
that will necessarily be reshaped in the course of the narrative. Certainly, there 1s no 
need to join James D.G. Dunn in the peculiar assumption that this passage indicates 
Luke's unreflective use of his own sources: “In 2.17 the significant phrase is ‘in these last 
days’, which is inserted into the Joel prophecy. Since it is not Luke's policy to emphasize 
the eschatological character of the epoch of the church, this insertion can hardly be 
his work and must derive from his source” (Jesus and the Spirit: A Study of the Religious 
and Charismatic Experience of Jesus and the First Christians as Reflected in the New Testament 
[Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975], 160). Such a strained interpretation deprives Luke of 
his ability to use character speeches as a way of introducing expectations that had to be 
reshaped by the ministries of both Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

33 Acts 2:18; cf. LXX Joel 3:2. 
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and female slaves I will pour out my Spirit in those days” [LXX Joel 
3:2]). By adding the possessive pronoun (“my male slaves and my female 
slaves”), Peter offers a powerful rejoinder to those that have scorned the 
believers as drunkards: the apostles are not “full of wine” (Acts 2:13); 
they are God’s own slaves. 

This passage is as close to a reflective discussion of the significance 
of dream-visions as one finds in Luke-Acts, and it is all the more 
important given the programmatic nature of Peter’s speech for Acts 
as a whole.? In the prophetic passage cited, visions and dreams are 
connected directly to prophecy. Peter perceives the Pentecost event as 
God pouring out God’s Spirit. This action empowers God’s slaves to 
experience visionary revelation and to prophesy, and it simultaneously 
signals the arrival of “the last days." The slight alterations made to 
the quotation of Joel highlight the interpretive nature of Peter's argu- 
ment. Peter takes an eschatological passage in Scripture and imbues it 
with even more urgency—an urgency that resonates in Peter's admo- 
nition to repentance in 2:37-40.° Just as the visions and interpreta- 


5* What is perhaps most surprising about Peter's interpretation of the Pentecost 
event in light of LXX Joel 3:1—5a is the focus of the passage being quoted. These verses 
in Joel emphasize the pouring out of God's Spirit, prophecy, and dreams and visions 
as they relate to prophecy. Only one, or perhaps two, of these emphases apply to the 
crowd's reaction. The crowd wonders how it is that they hear, each in his or her own 
language, the believers speaking about the mighty acts of God (Acts 2:11-12). Thus, 
Peter's quotation of this specific passage is understandable in that it addresses the filling 
of the Spirit and prophecy. More mysterious is why he would include the reference 
to visions and dreams since the crowd does not appear to have been present for the 
believers’ own vision. (It would seem odd that the narrator would mention the crowd's 
surprise at hearing other languages spoken, but not mention a reaction to tongues of 
fire resting upon each of the speakers.) As the rest of Peter's speech indicates, excerpting 
only specific portions of a given text is not problematic (see, for example, Donald 
H. Juel’s discussion of Peter's speech as an example of midrashic exegesis (Messianic 
Exegesis: Christological Interpretation of the Old Testament in Early Christianity [Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1988], 14 and passim). It seems likely, therefore, that this quotation addresses 
more than one audience. The portions of the quotation dealing with the pouring out of 
God’s Spirit and prophecy address the concerns of the immediate narrative audience, 
whereas the portions describing visions and dreams address the reading audience. 

35 As Gaventa observes: “Peter’s speech (2:14-40) occupies a pivotal place in Luke- 
Acts, because it interprets what has already happened in the death and resurrection 
of Jesus and because it offers essential clues for understanding what is about to unfold 
in Jerusalem and beyond” (Acts, 73). Focusing on the role of the Spirit, Hans Hübner 
asserts: “Just as Jesus proclaimed himself as Messiah in the Holy Spirit in a program- 
matic passage of the Gospel [Luke 4] ... the twelve in a programmatic passage now 
proclaim in the Holy Spirit the risen Messiah” (“The Holy Spirit in Holy Scripture,” 
ER 41 [1989]: 238). 

36 So also Spencer, Acts, 35. 
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tions of the infancy narrative set the tone for Luke’s Gospel, so Peter’s 
interpretation of the Pentecost event has pervasive importance for Acts. 
The emphasis on the Holy Spirit and proclamation/prophecy perme- 
ates the plot of Acts as a story of God’s people proclaiming what they 
perceive as God's plan.? 


An Angel Rescues the Apostles from Prison (Acts 5:19—21a) 


19 "AvyeXoc 5€ xvoiov da vuxróc àvoiEac tàs DveEacs tis PvdAaxtic EEaya- 
yov te abtovs sinev: 20 nogeveote xoi otabévtes AaAeite £v TH isco tH 
had navra và ġńuata tis Lofs tadtys. 21 Gxovoavtes de eiofADov Und 
tov Óp000v elc TO ieQov xai EÖLÖAOXOV. 

19 An angel of the Lord opened the doors of the prison during the night 
and led them out, saying, 20 “Go, stand in the Temple and tell the 
people all the matters of this life.” 21 After hearing this, they entered 
the Temple at dawn and began teaching. 


Following the earlier discussion of Acts 1:10-12, it is interesting to note 
that this angelic appearance inspires no fear and engenders no doubt. 
The apostles are freed by the angel and enjoined to go to the Temple 
and teach the people “all the matters of this life.” As in Acts 1:10-12, 
the apostles simply do what they are told. There is little indication of 
how the characters perceive the significance of the event, except that 
they regard the command of the angel to be a command of God 
(c£. 5:29).°° This vision functions primarily to indicate that the power 
of God is superior to that of the human authorities.” The high priest 


37 See, for example, Acts 4:8, 31; 7:55-56; 9:17-19; 10:4446; 13:9-11; 19:6; 21:4, II. 
Hübner takes the significance of the Spirit in this passage one step further. Since part 
of the emphasis in Acts 2:38 is Peter’s proclamation that his audience repent and be 
baptized so that they might receive the Holy Spirit, Hiibner argues that “the Spirit 
does not only produce Christian preaching but also that the church comes into existence 
through the Spirit” (“Holy Spirit in Holy Scripture,” 329). 

38 As Gaventa observes, this scene emphasizes a broader element of perception: 
“The repetition of the word “temple” here underscores the conflict between the apos- 
tles and the authorities over who better perceives the will of the God of this same 
temple” (Acts, 106). 

39 So also Johnson, Acts, 102. Since this liberation is less elaborate than those found 
in Acts 12 and 16, Johnson suggests that the “strongest parallel” to Acts 5:19-21 is 
the prison break in Euripides’ Bacchae; following the Bacchants imprisonment (Bacch. 
346-357), they are subsequently freed by Dionysius himself (Bacch. 615-640 [Acts, 97]). 
Haenchen argued: “It is the consensus of expert opinion that Luke has here adopted 
a tradition representing an inferior variant of the liberation episode in 12.3 ff. This he 
reproduces in the baldest way, and from an author’s viewpoint his instinct is right, for 
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places the apostles in prison, but they are quickly rescued by God’s 
angel so that they can continue carrying out God's plan.? In the wake 
of the programmatic statement in Acts 2:17-21, the sole purpose of this 
visionary encounter is striking: they are freed so that they can continue 
to proclaim God's message." 


Stephen’s Arrest and Recapıtulation of Israel's Story (Acts 6:8 — 7:60) 


Since Stephen’s recapitulation of Israel’s history emphasizes theophanic 
events, it is interesting that this passage is framed by two visionary 
moments.” After Stephen is brought before the council on false charges 
(6:8—14), the council “looked (dtevißw)*? at him ... [and] saw his face as 
the face of an angel” (6:15).** Given the council’s perception, it is all the 


if he had depicted an angel’s liberation of all the Apostles in as lively and colourful 
a manner as later that of Peter, he would have destroyed in advance the effect of 
Chapter 12" (Acts of the Apostles, 256). 

“0 Cf. Acts 1:8. Jervell’s observation is important: “Durch die Gemeinde geschieht 
der Wille Gottes mit Israel” (Apostelgeschichte, 206). 

^! Note especially Luke's use öfjua, found both at 5:20 and at the beginning of 
Peter's speech in Acts 2: ävögeg ’Iovdaioı xai ot RaToıxoüvteg legovoahi mdvtec, TOUTO 
buiv yvootóv gotw xoi Evwrioaode và Onuard uov (“Judeans and all who are visiting 
Jerusalem, let this be known to you and listen carefully to my words" [2:14]). 

?? There are so many references to dream-vision episodes within Stephen’s retelling 
of Israel’s history that it makes sense to treat the passage as a whole. It would be 
impractical to provide the text and translation of this entire passage. The pertinent 
portions of the text are noted in the discussion below. 

43 Of the ten uses of &vevíGo in Acts, eight (not including 6:15) occur in a context 
directly associated with a vision, a miracle, or the explicit filling of the Holy Spirit (see 
1:10, 3:4, 3:12, 7:55, 10:4, 11:6, 13:9, and 14:9). 

^* This scene certainly bears some similarity to the transfiguration of Jesus (Luke 
9:29). If one were willing to stretch the criteria for dream-visions a bit, this passage 
might fit within the category. Instead, I regard Luke’s repetition of the word “angel” 
(&yyeXoc) as being more significant for the parallel being drawn between the failure 
of Israel to keep the “law decreed by angels" (7:53) and the failure of Stephen’s 
accusers to pay heed to his message, despite his altered appearance. Spencer would 
remind anyone mistaking such an image for “cherubic innocence" that “[alngels are 
dynamic, fearsome figures in Luke-Acts (and in the Bible generally), as demonstrated 
most recently in busting the apostles out of prison (5.19-21). As the high council could 
not control these angel-aided apostles, so now it cannot ‘withstand’ the angel-masked 
Stephen” (Acts, 69). Possible support for a more “cherubic” reading is found in the 
discussion of Johnson (Acts, 110). The phrase noöownov àyyéXov occurs infrequently in 
the LXX, and usually it is a pleonastic expression for standing “in the presence" of an 
angel (e.g., Zech 3:1, 3). The use of this language in Judg 6 supports Spencer's reading: 
“Gideon saw that it was the angel of the Lord, and he said, ‘Oh my Lord, oh my Lord, 
I saw the angel of the Lord face to face.’ And the Lord said to him, ‘Peace be with you. 
Do not be afraid; you will not die’ (xai eidev Tedewv öt Gyyehos xvoiov ot1óc éoti xoi 
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more striking that this story will end with their execution of Stephen. It 
will become clear only later in the narrative that this characterization 
of Stephen’s face provides a dramatic parallelism: just as Stephen’s 
narrative audience has not kept “the law decreed by angels” (7:53; 
cf. 7:39), so they also reject this messenger of God.” 

In his retelling of Israel’s sacred history, Stephen emphasizes the 
theophanic appearances to Abraham and Moses. More than a quarter 
of the narrative of Stephen’s speech is devoted to theophanic passages 
in Jewish Scripture. Acts 7:2-8 summarize the theophanic appear- 
ances to Abraham in Gen 12-17, focusing in turn on the call of Abra- 
ham," the promise of the land as a possession for Abraham’s descen- 
dants,“ and the covenant of circumcision.” After narrating some salient 
features of the Joseph story? and the rise of Moses, Stephen offers a 
detailed description of the theophany to Moses in the burning bush 
(Acts 7:30-34).°! Given this focus on theophanies, it is remarkable that 
Stephen keeps the visionary flavor of the giving of the Law at Sinai, 


einev Tedewv à & xópié Lov xvele Sti cióov Cyyehov xvolov TEdCMROV ITOÖG TEdGWROV xol 
eitev AUTO uvouog eigrjvn oot ui] Pood od un Anodavng [Judg 6:22-23]). The difficulty 
with Spencer’s reading, of course, is that the council seems “immune” to Stephen’s 
angel-like presence (Gaventa, Acts, 119). 

45 Stephen’s vision and vision report in 7:55-56 provides the other end of this frame, 
and will be discussed below. 

46 That is, 15 of the 52 verses in Acts 7:2-53 are devoted to descriptions of theo- 
phanic encounters. The significance of this, of course, is that Stephen’s recapitula- 
tion is a reflective selection of the salient features of Israel’s history. That God’s self- 
revelation is primary for Luke is indicated by the selection of these theophanic texts 
over others (Johnson, Acts, 121). Spencer puts this very provocatively: “A strong geo- 
graphical interest related to the presence of God pervades this speech: Where has 
‘the God of glory appeared’ (7.2)? Where does—and does not—‘the Most High ... 
dwell’? (7.48). In responding to these questions, Stephen sketches an innovative map 
of divine space extending above and beyond the holy land of Israel” (Acts, 70). As 
Gaventa observes, God’s “initiative is central to every point Stephen makes (Acts, 
121). 

47 Cf Gen 12:1-3. 

48 Cf Gen 15:7-14. 

49 Cf. Gen 17:1-14. 

It is interesting to note that nothing is said of Joseph’s role as a dream interpreter, 
despite the amount of narrative time devoted to Joseph (Acts 7:9-14). 

5! Johnson suggests that Luke adds a “psychological reaction” here by describing 
Moses as “being amazed” (Savudtw), and “trembling” (Evreouos) in v. 32 (Acts, 128). 
Spencer notes the way in which the reference to this “fiery manifestation ... recalls the 
Pentecost spectacle earlier in Acts,” and argues that this particular theophany adheres 
“with the implications of previous visionary experiences reported in Acts (Ascension, 
1.8-11; Pentecost, 2.1-13)”; as with the burning bush theophany, these visions in Acts 
result in “missionary” activity (Acts, 75). 
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but does not relate the events as they are described in Exodus: “This 
[Moses] is the one who was in the assembly in the wilderness with our 
ancestors and with the angel speaking to him on Mount Sinai, [Moses] 
who received living decrees to give to us” (Acts 7:39).? This description 
preserves none of the cataclysmic drama of the Sinai theophany, but 
still retains a visionary source for the revelation of these “living decrees” 
(AOyia C@vta). In 7:44, Stephen mentions the instruction given to Moses 
in the theophany at Sinai related to the building of the “tent of wit- 
ness." Stephen’s speech proper concludes in v. 53, where he again 
refers to “the Law decreed by angels"?'—the Law that his hearers have 
not kept. 

The end of the frame around this retelling is found in the vision 
and vision report that precede Stephen’s murder. Just as the council 
“looked” (atevi€w) at Stephen and saw a face like that of an angel in 
6:15, now Stephen “looks” (dtevitw) into heaven and sees “the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing at God's right hand" (7:55).°° This visionary 


52 Spencer observes that reference to Stephen’s face appearing like an angel in 
6:15, combined with the repeated references to an angel in Stephen’s discussion of 
Moses, creates a connection between these two figures (Acts, 77). Johnson unnecessarily 
attributes the mention of the angel in 7:35, 38, and 53 to the continuation of a motif 
beginning with the description of the burning bush theophany in 7:30 (Acts, 128). More 
helpful is his discussion of the ways in which the visionary aspect of the burning bush 
theophany came to be downplayed in some Hellenistic Jewish texts (Acts, 128). Johnson 
also notes the peculiar phrase “through the hand of the angel appearing to him in the 
bush,” comparing this to other “hand” imagery evoking gestures of power (Exod 4:2, 
4, 7 [Acts, 129]). The phrase yeig àyy£Xov occurs infrequently in the OT and OTA, and 
always describes the agency of a human messenger (1Sam 11:7; 2Kgs 19:14, 23; Jer 34:3; 
Mal 1:1; 1Macc 1:44). It is used of an “angel” elsewhere only in Revelation (8:4; 10:8, 
10). (The textual parallel in the marginal reference of NA?’, Deut 33:16, lacks the word 
äyyekog.) 

53 Cif. Exod 25:40. 

5t Johnson argues that the Hellenistic Jewish texts often used in support of this 
view—that the Torah was given by angelic intermediation (Jub. 1:29; Philo, Dreams 
1.141-143; Josephus, Ant. 15.136; 7. Dan 6:2)—are debated (Acts, 134). The cited portions 
of fubilees and Josephus are, nevertheless, compelling. 

55 P. Doble suggests that this is the first “vision” in Acts and connects this vision 
report with the “Son of Man" sayings in the Gospel, arguing: “Stephen’s vision is 
Luke’s testimony to the church that Jesus (as dixotoc) had been vindicated and his 
Son of man oracles substantially fulfilled” (“The Son of Man Saying in Stephen’s 
Witnessing: Acts 6.8 — 8.2,” NTS 31 [1985]: 74-76). Tannehill observes a connection 
in the narrative between the emphasis on the theophanies to Abraham and Moses, 
and the report of Stephen’s own vision of the Lord (Narratwe Unity, 2:97). Johnson notes 
the frequency with which visions accompany the death of a martyr in later Christian 
literature: Mart. Ascen. Isa. 5:7; Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas 10-13; Martyrdom of 
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encounter is unique in Acts because it is experienced by Stephen ın 
the midst of others who do not see 1t, and because it is reported to 
these others while it is still taking place: “Behold, I see? heaven opened 
and the Son of Man standing at God’s right hand” (7:56). This scene 
is also unusual in that it is one of only three dream-visions in Luke- 
Acts featuring a visual experience without an accompanying message.’® 
This vision highlights a distinction between Stephen and his accusers. 
Although much of this discussion has focused on how the recipient of a 
vision perceives God’s will in the experience, this passage underscores 
instead the rejection of God’s will despite revelatory vision encounters 
both past and present.” 


Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica 39 (Acts, 139). As Spencer mentions, this vision indicates 
“a divine vindication of Stephen’s ministry and testimony” (Acts, 81; so also Day 
[“Function,” 142] and Jervell [Apostelgeschichte, 251]). 

56 Slightly similar visionary isolation is found in Saul’s experience on the way to 
Damascus (see Acts 9:7, and cf. the problematic retelling in 22:9). This episode will be 
discussed further below. 

57 Although Luke uses the verb temgém in non-visionary contexts as well, it is 
prominent in several dream-vision scenes (e.g., Luke 10:18 and Acts 9:7). 

58 Building on the earlier work of Soards (The Speeches of Acts: Their Content, Context, 
and Concerns |Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1994], 32), Spencer notices that 
the act of standing “cues the beginning of an important speech” earlier in the narrative 
(Acts 1:15; 2:14). The reader might expect, therefore, “some vital words from Jesus to 
help Stephen through the immediate crisis" (Acts, 82). Although it seems significant that 
the Son of Man is “standing,” there has been no consensus in scholarship on exactly 
how it is significant; for a review of various opinions, see Fitzmyer (Acts, 392-393) and 
Day (“Function, “143-145). The other “silent” visions are in Luke 10:18 (Jesus seeing 
“Satan fall from heaven like a flash of lightning”) and Luke 22:43-44 (the appearance 
of the angel who “strengthens” Jesus on the Mount of Olives). 

59 This reading, therefore, leads to slightly different conclusions than those often pro- 
posed regarding Stephen’s speech. T.C. Smith, for example, suggested that Stephen’s 
speech is designed to dismantle three advantages upon which Jews (including Jewish 
followers of Jesus) placed special emphasis: first, the inheritance of the land as a result 
of the promise to Abraham; second, God’s self-revelation in the Torah through Moses; 
and third, the sacrosanct nature of the Temple (“The Significance of the Stephen 
Episode in Acts,” SBL Seminar Papers, 1975 [2 vols.; SBLSP 12; Chico, Calif: Schol- 
ars Press, 1975], 2:21). More recently, Todd Penner has challenged such arguments— 
arguments based solely on source-critical and historical-critical criteria—by examin- 
ing the Stephen episode in light of the prescriptions of epideictic rhetoric (“Nar- 
rative as Persuasion: Epideictic Rhetoric and Scribal Amplification in the Stephen 
Episode in Acts," SBL Seminar Papers, 1996 [SBLSP 35; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 
1996], 352-367). My own conclusions are complementary to this approach, underscor- 
ing Luke’s emphasis on the way that God’s self-revelation has been ignored by God’s 
people. 
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Dream-Visions and the Spread of the Gospel 


An Angel, the Spirit, Philip, and the Ethiopian Eunuch (Acts 8:26-40) 


26 "Ayyekoc è xvotov é\dAnoev zxoóc Piunnov Aéyov: àváoujü xai ro- 
EEVOV xatà ueonupotav él thv 660v TH xataPaivovoay ånò "legovoaATu 
eis TaCav, abt gotiv gonuoc. 27 xai avaotac émogevdy. xoi iðoù avijo 
Aidioy etvotyog Suvdotns Kaviduns Baowloong Aldıönwv, óc Hv ini 
means tfj; yatys adtiis, óc AnAvDer xoooxvvrjoov sig TegovoaAnu, 28 Tv 
te ÖNOOTEEPWV xai xaðńuevoc éxi tod Goeuatos avtot xal åveyivwoxev 
TOV TEOMHTHV "Hoaiav. 29 einev Ö& tò nveüna TH dut aEdcedVe 
xai ZOAAHIyTL TH Gouatt tovt. 30 TEcdSEauav dé 6 Pilınnog Tjxovoev 
atvtod Avayıywoxovrog "Hootav tov xooqruiv xal einev: God ye yiwdoxels 
å dvaywooxec; 31 6 dé einev MHS yàg Av Suvaipny éav un tic SSNyHoet ue; 
TAQEXGAEGEV te TOV Pilunnov àvapávra xadioa oov AUTO. 32 Å SE TEQLOYI) 
tis yoapfs fjv aveyivwoxev tv aŭt: óc xoóparov èri opayhy Tp xol óc 
éuvos évavtiov tot xeigavtos AUTOV ÄPWVOG, OUTWS OUX Evoiyel TO ovóuo. 
avtod. 33 "Ev tÅ Taneıvwoeı [adtod] Å xetots adtod ody thv yevedv avtot 
tig ömyrjoetan; Sti aloetar Go tig vijg | Gov] avtot. 34 Anoxgweis dé 
6 edvodyos TH Pidinnw esinev: Séouai cov, negl tivoc 6 nEOPNTNS Aéyet 
TOUTO; megil Eavrod 1| neol EtTEQOU TIVOG; 35 voigac ó8 6 Pidunnog tO 
otóua avTOD xoi AEEAUEVOg ANO INS yooqfjc tabtys eùnyyehioato AUTO TOV 
Inoodv. 36 wg 6$ étogevovto natà thv óðóv, HADov Ent tL 0600, xai Pro 
6 evvotyoc 1800 bdwe, ti xodder ue Pantiodfjvat; 3799 38 xai &x&Xevoev 
OTfva TO oua xoi xovépnoov Au potegoı eig TO 0600, 6 Te Pilunnog xoi 6 
EUVOUXOG, xai EBANTLIOEV AVTOV. 39 ÖTE SE åàvéßnoav èx TOD VdSatos, nveðua 
xvgiov fjoxaoev tov Pilınnov xoi 00% eidev adtov oUxéu 6 ebvodyoc, 
EMOQEVETO yàg thv óðòv AdTOD Yalowv. 40 Pirros dé ebeédy eis "ACwtov: 
«ai OuoyÓuevoc evnyyediGeto tàs mOAEic nA0aG Éoc Tod EAdEIV adtOV eic 
Kouodeetay. 


26 An angel of the Lord spoke to Philip, saying, “Arise and go south®! on 
the road going down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” This is in the wilderness. 
27 He arose and went. And behold, there was an Ethiopian man, a 
eunuch, an official of the Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, the overseer 


60 In a few manuscripts, one finds a confessional addition to the text at this point. 
A number of variants exist among the witnesses including this material. The version 
in Codex E will serve the purpose here: einev ôè att 6 $Üuxmog &àv muotevoeic èE 
SANS tfjg xaQdiacs cov owðnosı. dnoxerdeic ÖL cixev: MIOTEUW sig TOV XOLOTOV TOV viov 
tov deod (“Philip said to him, ‘if you believe with your whole heart, you will be saved. 
Answering, he said, ‘I believe in the Christ, the Son of God”). Cottrel Carson’s attempt 
to demonstrate that this verse could be original is unconvincing (“Acts 8:37—A Textual 
Reexamination,” USQR 51 [1997]: 57-78). 

9! It is also possible to translate xovà ueonupotav as “about noon” (BDAG, s.v. 
“ueonußoia”). Such a translation emphasizes God's intervention in the event, as no 
one would be likely to make such a trip at midday (Gaventa, Acts, 141). 
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of her entire treasury. He had come to Jerusalem in order to worship. 
28 He was returning, sitting on a chariot and reading aloud the prophet 
Isaiah. 29 The Spirit said to Philip, “approach and join this carriage. 
30 Running up to it, Philip heard him reading Isaiah the prophet and 
said, “Do you have any idea what you are reading?” 31 The other said, 
“How can I unless someone guides me?” He invited Philip, who had 
gotten up on the carriage, to sit with him. 32 The passage of the text he 
was reading was this: “As a sheep led to slaughter and as a lamb before 
the one shearing it is silent, so he does not open his mouth. 33 In [his] 
humiliation, his justice was taken away. Who will describe his generation, 
since his life is taken from the earth?” 34 Answering, the eunuch said to 
Philip, “I ask you, about whom does the prophet say this? About himself, 
or about someone else?” 35 Opening his mouth and beginning with this 
passage, Philip proclaimed to him the good news about Jesus. 36 As they 
were going along the road, they came upon some water, and the eunuch 
said, “Look, water. What prevents me from being baptized?” 37° 38 
He commanded the carriage be stopped and both of them went down 
into the water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him. 39 
When they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord snatched up 
Philip and the eunuch saw him no more, for he began to go on his way 
rejoicing, 40 But Philip was found at Azotus, and he went through all the 
cities proclaiming the good news until he came to Caesarea. 


Of all the dream-vision episodes in Luke-Acts, the story of Philp and 
the Ethiopian eunuch exhibits the least concern for human interpreta- 
tion of God’s will. The nuanced relationship between visionary experi- 
ences and character perception so prominent in other episodes is com- 
pletely absent here. An angel tells Philip “arise and go” (Gvdotn bu xai 
mogevov). In response, Philip “arose and went" (avaotdc énogevOn). Far 
from showing fear or questioning the angelic message, Philip exhibits 
no reaction at all except to do exactly as the angel has instructed— 
an automatic response that is highlighted by the repetition of Aviomu 
and nogevouau.® This rather flat and unreflective beginning continues 


62 For a translation of the spurious text of v. 37, see n. 60 above. 

63 Haenchen provides a discussion of older scholarship (Harnack, Bauernfeind, 
Meyer, Lake, etc.) focusing on the psychological interpretation of this visionary episode 
(Acts of the Apostles, 313-314). To deal with the historical problems raised by the divine 
activity in this scene, these scholars appealed to the possibility that Philip himself was 
the source of the story, and he was a mantic who walked around in an ecstatic state. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, for him to describe the event in these terms. 
Haenchen noted that such interpretations miss the point of the divine activity in this 
story: the eunuch’s conversion is first and foremost part of the divine plan (Acts of the 
Apostles, 315). 

61 Philip’s automatic response hardly warrants Abraham Smith’s enthusiastic eval- 
uation, in which he depicts a contrast between “ready Philip” and “reluctant Peter”: 
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in v. 29, as the Spirit tells Philip to “approach and join” the eunuch’s 
carriage.° Again, Philip obediently runs to the carriage,® but what hap- 
pens next seems rather surprising.” 

Translations invariably render Philip’s question in neutral language: 
“Do you understand what you are reading?” (8:30).% The interrogative 
particle Gea, however, expects a negative answer. As such, it is popular 
in rhetorical questions.‘ The inclusion of the particle yé strengthens 
the negative assumption being made.” Indeed, Ge& ye is found only 
three times in the LXX and NT combined. The other two occurrences 
are both in Genesis (18:13 and 37:10).”! In the first, one of the three 
“travelers” of the Gen 18 theophany questions Abraham about Sarah’s 
incredulity: ti ötı éy£.aoev Zagga èv avt Aéyovoa Gea’ ye GAndac> 
téEonar éym dé yeyńoaxa (“Why is it that Sarah laughed, saying to 


“the latter is only able to share good news with someone from a foreign land after a 
series of visions, special divine interpretation, and not a little time to think the mat- 
ter over. Thus, Philip’s ready willingness to take the gospel to someone from outside 
Israel bespeaks both his submissiveness to the deity and his desire to extend the power 
of the deity. Peter’s reluctance bespeaks his initial misunderstanding, but his eventual 
submission intimates the ultimate power of the deity to prevail over all” (“Do You 
Understand What You Are Reading?’: A Literary Critical Reading of the Ethiopian 
[Kushite] Episode [Acts 8:26-40],” FITC 22 [1994]:63). Smith's reading paradoxically 
attributes greater psychological motivation to Philip than does the narrator of Acts, and 
at the same time suggests that character interpretation of visionary experience means 
nothing since God “prevails over all.” 

65 As noted earlier, it is common to find intermingling of different divine agents in 
OT theophanies (see also the discussion of the shepherds’ vision above [p. 148 n. 100], 
and Newsom’s comments quoted in the introduction [pp. 13-14]). There is less overlap 
between the angel and the Spirit in Acts 8 than there will be in the Cornelius—Peter 
episode, but the story of Philip and the eunuch hints at such intermingling nonetheless. 

66 Drawing on passages like 1Kgs 18:46 and Jer 23:21, Rick Strelan suggests that 
Luke's presentation of Philip running (rgoodgapmv) is a conscious attempt to connect 
this character with the depictions of prophets in the OT (“The Running Prophet [Acts 
8:30],” NovT 43 [2001]: 31-38). 

97 Although it would be difficult to argue that it is the original reading, P?? has 
nooo£XOov instead of zoooóoapóv in 8:30. This variant reading parallels the verbal 
repetition of åviotnw and mogevoucn in 8:26-27. 

68 The question is translated precisely this way by the NRSV, NASV, and NIV. This 
modern rendering resembles the neutrality of the older KJV: “Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” 

69 Gal 2:17 is an example cited by BDAG (s.v. “Goa”): ei 8$ Cytotvtes Sinai rivos èv 
Xouot@ eboéünuev xai adtoi ópaoroXot, Goa Xovóc épagtiag Ouxovos; yù yévouto (^if, 
seeking to be justified in Christ, we are found also to be sinners, is Christ a servant of 
sin? Absolutely not!”). 

70 LSJ, s.v. “Gea”; BDAG, s.v. “oa.” 

71 [t is intriguing that all three occur in visionary contexts. 
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herself, ‘Oh sure, will I really bear a child now that I have grown old?”). 
The second marks one of the few cross statements made by Jacob to 
his favorite son, Joseph: xai éxetiunoev aov 6 matňo abtot xoi esinev 
AUTO ti tO Evunviov votvo 6 Evunvidoong Goa’ ye £A0Óvrec &Xevoóuetha 
yo TE xal ù UNTNE oov xai oi GdEAqMol oov zxoooxvvijoat oor ETL thy yiv 
(“His father scolded him and said, ‘What is this dream that you have 
dreamed? Do you really think I, your mother, and your brothers will 
come to bow down to the ground before you?’”). Although it is difficult 
to render the exact meaning of àoá ye in translation, it is far from 
neutral. A more accurate translation of Philip’s question is: “Do you 
have any idea what you are reading??? One could even suggest a more 
acerbic alternative: “You have no idea what you are reading, do you?”” 

Given this tone, the eunuch’s response is all the more odd. The syn- 
tax of his reply, “How can I unless someone guides me,” has elicited 
some interesting comments from scholars. Although the optative is 
rather rare in the NT, more interesting is the choice of the verb óón- 
yéw. This term is used with some frequency in the LXX, and almost 
always has the sense of being “guided” by God.” The divine inter- 
vention pervading this episode elicited the following from Haenchen: 
*Notice how exceptionally high an incidence of divine intervenings and 
directives is needed, what extra-special providence must do its work, for 
the accomplishment of this one conversion and baptism.”” Beyond the 
directives of both the angel and the Spirit, Haenchen adds the coin- 
cidence of Philip's approach at just the moment when Isa 53:7-8 are 
being read. Such interventions lead Haenchen to link this story with 
the Cornelius-Peter episode.” To these observations, I would add that 


7? Fitzmyer's translation is close to this: *Do you really understand what you are 
reading?" (Acts, 413); he does not discuss the syntax of the question, however. Jervell, 
too, gets at the flavor of the original with “Verstehst du auch, was du liest?" (Apos- 
telgeschichte, 268). 

73 Tn any case, the question is hardly “polite,” as Johnson suggests (Acts, 158). 

74 Haenchen, for example, suggested: “Luke’s educated readers must have relished 
the potential optative with &v—the Greeks had an ear for such things" (Acts of the 
Apostles, 316). 

75 Tt occurs 40 times in the LXX (Exod 13:17; 15:13; 32:34; Num 24:8; Deut 1:33; 
Josh 24:3; 2Sam 7:23; 1 Chron 17:21; Neh 9:12, 19; Ps. 5:9; 22:3; 24:5, 9; 26:11; 30:4; 42:3; 
44:5; 59:11; 60:4; 66:5; 72:24; 76:21; 77:14, 53, 72; 79:2; 85:11; 89:16; 105:9; 106:7, 30; 
107:11; 118:35; 138:10, 24; 142:10; Eccl 2:3; Job 31:18; Isa 63:14). Only six of these refer to 
a guide other than God (LXX Ps. 44:5, 59:11 [and the parallel 107:11], 77:72; Eccl 2:3; 
Job 31:18). 

76 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 314—915. 

7 Ibid., 315. 
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even Philip’s question and the eunuch’s response—the insulting query 
of a random passerby and the positive reception of this query by a for- 
eign dignitary—help to underscore the overwhelming divine interven- 
tion in this scene that culminates with the Spirit whisking Philip away 
to Azotus.” This may facilitate a better understanding of the passage 
as a whole, a passage in which even non-visionary elements point to 
divine guidance.” Standing in contrast to so many of the other dream- 
vision stories in Luke-Acts, this passage does appear to be characterized 
by the obviation of human theological discernment.® It is somewhat 
ironic, therefore, that this story is followed by an account that marks 
the most dramatic character interpretation in Acts: Saul’s vision on the 
road to Damascus. 


Saul’s Conversion (Acts 9:1-19, 22:6—21, and 26:12—18)*! 


With the original narration of Saul’s conversion in Acts 9 and the subse- 
quent retellings of this event in chapters 22 and 26,? the reader encoun- 
ters a different sort of interpretation than that found, for example, in 


78 A number of commentators have noted the probable connections to visionary 
stories about Elijah from 1Kgs 18:12 and 2 Kgs 2:16 (see, for example, Johnson [Acts, 
158] and Tannehill [Narrative Unity, 2:108]). It is interesting to note, however, that 
neither of these texts describes such an action taking place. In both cases, characters in 
the narrative are concerned that the "Spirit of the Lord" could remove Elijah to another 
geographical location so that he might not be found. Another scriptural “example” 
of such activity is Ezek 11:24 (e.g, Fitzmyer, Acts, 415); at least in the LXX, however, 
Ezekiel appears to depart based on his vision, after it is over. 

79 See the discussion of Haenchen's comments in n. 63 above. 

80 Johnson observes: “The dramatic interventions of the angel and the Spirit serve 
to highlight Luke’s fundamentally religious perspective on the story: the mission is not 
first of all a result of human enterprise but of the Spirit’s impulse” (Acts, 160). This is 
true. One of the arguments of the present study, however, is that God’s “enterprise” 
and human discernment are often in concert in Luke-Acts. This makes the scene in 
Acts 8:26-40 all the more intriguing. 

81 On regarding this as a “conversion,” as opposed to a more limited sense of 
"calling," see Gaventa, Acts, 155. See also Alan E. Segal, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate 
and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 

82 The differences between the three accounts of Saul’s call/conversion in Acts 9, 
22, and 26 have been assessed in remarkably different ways in the history of scholar- 
ship. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, scholars solved the problem 
of these differences by arguing for the use of different source material: E. Spitta (Die 
Apostelgeschichte, thre Quellen und deren geschichtlichen Wert [Halle, 1891]), H. Wendt (Die Apos- 
telgeschichte |Göttingen, 1913]), and E. Hirsh (“Die drei Berichte der Apostelgeschichte, 
über die Bekehrung des Paulus,” MW 28 [1929]: 305-312), are the classic examples 
(see Haenchen’s summary [Acts of the Apostles, 325-327]). More recently, scholars have 
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the Magnificat and Benedictus. In those canticles, Mary and Zechariah 
interpret their respective visions with little or no verbatim retelling of 
the visions themselves. In their experience, they perceive God fulfill- 
ing promises described in Jewish Scripture. For the most part, their 
songs of praise focus on this fulfillment rather than on the specifics of 
their respective visions. The story of Saul’s conversion differs in that the 
character’s subsequent experience dramatically affects his recollection 
of the original event, as demonstrated by the variations between the 
original narration of the event and the character’s own filtered accounts 
later in the story.?* Whereas Mary and Zechariah interpret their vision- 


abandoned source hypotheses in favor of examining Luke’s narrative as a coherent 
whole. (See, for example, Gaventa, “The Overthrown Enemy: Luke’s Portrait of Paul” 
[in SBLSP 1985; ed. Kent Richards; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1985], 439-449; idem, 
From Darkness to Light: Aspects of Conversion in the New Testament [Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1986], 52-95; Ronald Witherup, “Functional Redundancy in the Acts of the Apostles: 
A Case Study,” JSNT 48 [1992]: 67-86; William Kurz, Reading Luke-Acts: Dynamics of 
Biblical Narrative [Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1993], 125-131; and Daniel Mar- 
guerat, “Saul’s Conversion [Acts 9, 22, 26] and the Multiplication of Narrative in Acts,” 
in Luke’s Literary Achievement: Collected Essays [JSNTSup 116; ed. C.M. Tuckett; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], 127-155.) 

83 This comparison to the stories of Mary and Zechariah raises the related question 
of characterization. Witherup has argued that “the redundancy seen in Acts 9, 22 and 
26 is part of the purposeful characterization of Paul growing in stature as a witness to 
the gospel to the ends of the earth. These three passages are the main pillars in the 
characterization of Paul as a witness to the gospel. With each passage the stature of 
Paul increases, as if controlled by a literary rheostat or switch, as the role of Ananias 
and Paul’s companions decreases” (70). Although I share Witherup’s interest in the 
characterization of Paul in these passages, I would suggest that he has overstated the 
case. The fact that Paul’s filtered accounts of the Damascus road experience focus more 
on himself than other characters is in keeping with the way in which filtered accounts 
highlight the perspective of the filtering character in other ancient texts (note, for 
example, the helpful study of Irene de Jong discussed above in the introduction [p. 18]). 
To regard these passages as the “main pillars” of Luke’s characterization of Paul is 
also debatable. Rather than describing Paul’s increase in “stature,” I would argue that 
these passages should be read in light of other character-filtered accounts in Luke-Acts. 
When viewed from this angle, the emphasis falls upon Paul’s interpretation of God’s 
plan and God’s will in light of his visionary and missionary experiences. Furthermore, 
I would suggest that this reading adheres more fully to Luke’s dual-emphasis on God’s 
action and the interpretation of this action by human characters. Paul’s understanding 
of his visionary encounter in light of his subsequent experience is more pertinent to 
Luke’s purpose than “allow[ing] the reader to watch Paul change from a persecutor, to 
a blind and helpless convert, to an eloquent spokesperson for the faith” (“Functional 
Redundancy,” 84). 

9* Tn a careful, narrative-critical reading of the three accounts of Saul’s conversion 
that builds upon the “repetition equals emphasis” model of Haenchen (Acts of the 
Apostles, 327) and studies demonstrating the rhetorical appropriateness of the variations 
given the fact that Paul is defending himself in Acts 22 and 26, Marguerat argues 
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ary experience as God fulfilling God’s promises, Paul appears to inter- 
pret his vision based on his subsequent experiences as an apostle.® It 


that Luke’s multiplication of narrative in these passages serves a definite theological 
purpose: “The question of how each narrative functions within the plot of the book 
of Acts is also a matter of great importance. Acts g points up ecclesial mediation; 
Acts 22 focuses on Saul’s Jewishness; Acts 26 points out how the evangelization of 
the Gentiles is legitimated” (154). Although I do not necessarily disagree with this 
conclusion, I am unsure whether demonstrating “ecclesial mediation” is the main 
theological purpose of the account in Acts 9. Furthermore, I would question the 
usefulness of drawing such a strong distinction between Acts 22 and 26 in terms both of 
Saul’s Jewishness and in terms of the legitimation of the Gentile mission; both elements 
are present in both retellings. The most important point of contact with the present 
study is Marguerat’s attention to the shifting point of view from Acts g to 22 and 
26: “As far as its informative value within the narrative is concerned, Acts g towers 
above Acts 22 and Acts 26. The three accounts do not work together according to the 
principle of a ‘coinciding of narrative points of view’ (citing Witherup, “Functional 
Redundancy,” 74 n. 19), but according to the principle of differentiation of points of 
view, since the narrative apparatus distinguishes the objective and earlier point of view 
of the omniscient narrator (Acts g) from the subjective and later point of view of the 
speaker Paul in Acts 22 and 26” (137 [emphasis mine]). The extent to which Acts 9 
“towers above” 22 and 26 in “informative value” depends upon how one reads this 
story. Although I would not disagree with the prevailing narrative-critical assessment 
that a reliable narrator’s point of view “overrides” that of a character within the 
narrative (Marguerat, 137 n. 28, citing Chatman, Story and Discourse, 156; cf. also Kurz’s 
discussion of the Acts 9 version as “authoritative” [Reading Luke-Acts, 126]), I would 
argue that the narrator’s account (Acts 9) and the character-filtered accounts (22 and 
26) are interwoven in the narrative with a very distinct result. If one wants to assess 
the way in which characters perceive God’s will in light of visionary experiences in 
Luke’s story, the narrator’s version simply provides the necessary background against 
which one reads Paul’s own interpretation of the event. My primary disagreement 
with Marguerat, therefore, is a matter of emphasis. For Marguerat, the primacy of 
the narrator’s version has very definite implications for the interpretation of the story: 
“The supremacy of the narrator’s account (Acts g) over the retrospective speeches of 
Paul must be theologically assessed: only after the divine intervention has overturned 
the life of Saul the Pharisee does a personal rereading of the event become possible 
(Acts 22 and 26); in other words, the narrative supremacy of the narrator serves here 
as a literary mediation for the theological precedence of God’s intervention in history 
over the subjective appropriations of the same event” (“Saul’s Conversion,” 138). There 
can be no question that God’s action serves as the precedent for Paul’s work and later 
recollections. What I wish to point out is that Luke is just as interested—or perhaps 
even more interested—in depicting Paul’s interpretation of that precedent as he is in 
depicting the precedent itself. If one wants evidence of this, one may quickly measure 
the narrative time devoted to the retellings in contrast to that devoted to the original 
narration. 

85 Kurz concurs with this idea, but suggests that Paul’s filtration creates “limita- 
tions”: “Focalization through Paul puts limits on what is narrated. Due to Saul’s pre- 
occupation with his own overwhelming experience ...” (Reading Luke-Acts, 129). I would 
disagree. Rather than creating limitations, the use of varying perspectives—that of the 
narrator and that of a character filter—allows Luke to increase what can be told in the 
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is this later interpretation that permits the reader a glimpse of Paul’s 
perception of God's will as it relates to his vision.** 


Jesus Confronts Saul (Acts 9:3—7) 


; ee ; T UD 2 PENNE 
3 "Ev 8& 1H nogevso0o. éyéveto avtov £yyiCew vij Aauaoxğ, EEaipvng te 
AOTOV zteoujovoonpev PAHs Ex tot oveavot 4 xoi NEOWV Eni thy yiv Tixovoev 
covijv Aéyovooav abt: TaovA Xoo0X, ti ue Oubxewg; 5 elmev Of tis el, 
«6Qwe; 6 dé yo eiu Inoots dv ov Sixes 6 GAAG Avaoındı xai cioerde 
eis thv nóv xai AaAndHoetat cot 6 ti oe det nov. 7 oi SE Avögeg oi 
ovvodevovtes AUT@ EIOTNKELOAV Eveol, GnovovtEes uev Tis povis undéva dé 
Sewootvvtes. 


3 At a point in his journey when he was nearing Damascus, suddenly 
a light from heaven shone around him. 4 After falling to the ground, 
he heard a voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting 
me?" 5 Saul said, “Who are you, sir?”®’ The voice replied, “I am Jesus, 
whom you are persecuting. 6 But get up and go into the city; you will be 
told what you must do.” 7 The men traveling with him stood speechless, 
because they heard the voice, but saw no one. 


The only visual element described in this vision is the light that “shines 
around” Saul. The emphasis, instead, is on Jesus’ message and Saul’s 
reaction. Since indications of fear, as well as corresponding words of 
reassurance, have been strangely absent in the earlier vision scenes in 
Acts, it is interesting to see the reversal of this pattern here. There 
is no explicit statement of “fear,” but fear can certainly be inferred 


narrative. Luke’s use of original narration and character filtration allows him to empha- 
size both God’s role in the event and Paul’s attempt to perceive the will of God based 
on this experience. 

86 Variations in character speeches in Greek literature date back to Homer. See the 
discussion of de Jong’s study above (introduction, p. 18). 

97 On xvoie as a form of respectful address in this period, see LSJ, 1013; cf. also 
Acts 16:30, which indicates Luke’s own familiarity with this use of xvouoc. Fitzmyer 
argues for this reading and notes others who have as well (Acts, 425). In the context of 
a question asking “Who are you,” translating the word as “Lord”—+referring to God— 
makes little or no sense (contra Johnson, Acts, 163). 

88 Found also in the description of Apollonius’ visionary encounter in 4Macc 4:10, 
the verb negiaoteänto occurs only in the story (and retelling) of Saul’s conversion in 
the NT (Acts 9:3; 22:6). This vision involving Jesus certainly creates a contrast between 
Saul’s experience and the vision of Stephen reported in Acts 7:55-56. Spencer presses 
the connection: “Whereas Stephen ‘saw’ the splendor of Jesus’s glory at God’s right 
hand before being struck by a barrage of rocky blows, Saul ‘could see nothing? after 
being struck by a bolt of celestial lightning” (Acts, 96). 
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from Saul’s reaction (neoov Eni viv yiv [“falling to the ground”]).® 
Jesus, however, makes no effort to assuage any of the fear that Saul 
may feel. Instead, Saul is literally blinded by this encounter with the 
Lord. 

The voice questions Saul: “Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me?” 
Such name repetition is found in OT theophanies like Gen 46:2 and 
Exod 3:4.°° Indeed, Saul’s only immediate response to his vision (einev 
dé tis ei, xvete; [“[Saul] said, ‘who are you, sir?””]) is probably based on 
the similar reply offered identically by both Jacob and Moses (6 òè einev 
ti £ouv; [“and he said, ‘what is it?’”]). As with the echo of Abram’s 
question on the lips of Zechariah (“how will I know this? [Luke 1:18, 
cf. Gen 15:8]), this allusive play on words emphasizes the distinction 
being drawn between Saul’s encounter and those of Jacob and Moses. 
Neither Jacob nor Moses feels the need to question the source of 
his vision. Saul, however, cannot assume the source. In his zealous 
persecution of Jesus’ followers, he has had no sense of persecuting God. 
Jesus’ reply ends the dialogue abruptly. Saul is ordered to enter the 
city, and told that he will be instructed about what he must do. The 
command to arise and go resembles the angel’s/Spirit’s commands to 
Philip in Acts 8. In the narrative time of that story, however, Philip 
quickly finds the reason for his journey. Saul, on the other hand, is told 
that he will be given instructions later. Oddly, such instructions are not 
given formally in Luke’s narrative. Indeed, the reader will have to piece 
these “instructions” together—largely by inference—for the remainder 
of the story. This vision is rather unique, therefore, in its inclusion of 
an element of narrative suspense.” Adding to the drama of the passage 
is the final description of the lasting effect of this encounter on Saul: 
“Saul was lifted from the ground. Despite his eyes being open, he saw 
nothing. They led him by hand into Damascus. He was not able to see 
for three days; he neither ate nor drank” (9:8-9). 


89 This response is underscored by the explicit statement in v. 7 that Saul’s fellow 
travelers “had stood speechless, because they heard the voice but saw no one.” 

99 The marginal notes in NA? also indicate 1Sam 3:4. (NA? mistakenly cites Exod 
2:4 instead of 3:4.) As Fitzmyer observes: “The Lucan account of Saul’s call has often 
been compared with the call of prophets in the OT (e.g., 1Kgs 22:19b-22; Isa 6:1-10; 
Jer 1:4-10), but it is important too to note a difference. In the OT the call stories are 
recounted as a commission for a special mission, but not as a call to change one’s way 
of life, which is the burden of the call of Saul” (Acts, 421). 

9! Two other visions in Acts share this aspect of suspense. The first is Peter's quota- 
tion of Joel in Acts 2:17-18. The second is the original narration of Peter’s vision and 
his response to it (Acts 10:10-17). 
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Saul’s story is interrupted in v. 10 by the narration of Ananias’ 
vision (9:10-18). Although this is the first such occurrence in Luke-Acts, 
double dream-visions were not uncommon in ancient literature.” Good 
examples of this device interweave the experiences of the two vision 
recipients, and Luke demonstrates the technique well. 


The Lord Speaks to Ananias (Acts 9:10-18) 
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10 There was a certain disciple in Damascus named Ananias, and the 
Lord said to him in a vision, “Ananias.” He replied, “Here I am, Lord.” 
11 The Lord said to him, “Arise and go to the street called ‘Straight’ and 
ask for Saul of Tarsus in the house of Judas; behold, he is praying 12 and 
saw [in a vision] a man named Ananias coming in and laying his hands 
on him so that he might regain his sight. 13 Ananias answered, “Lord, 
I heard about this man from many people, and about the many terrible 
things he did to your holy ones in Jerusalem. 14 Here he has authority 


E 


92 See especially Wikenhauser, “Doppelträume,” 100-111. As we will see, Luke will 
employ double visions three times in Acts 9-12. “Double dream-visions" are the occur- 
rence of related visions to two different individuals (see, for example, the related visions 
of Alexander the Great and the High Priest Jaddus in Josephus, Ant. 11). One could 
also consider the visions in the infancy narrative as an instance of double dream-vision, 
since they both feature the angel, Gabriel, and since the messages themselves hint at a 
relationship between the future ministries of John and Jesus. 

95 The phrase èv édgéuatt is not in P’* or Codex N. It does occur, however, in 
other ancient witnesses like Codex B. I have kept it in brackets both in the text and 
translation. Whether or not this phrase is included, the text describes a vision seen by 
Paul while praying. 
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from the high priests to bind up all who call upon your name.” 15 But the 
Lord said to him, “Go, for this one is my instrument, chosen to bear my 
name before Gentiles, and kings, and the sons of Israel. 16 For I myself 
will show him how much it is necessary for him to suffer for my name’s 
sake.” 17 Ananias went out, entered the house, laid hands upon him, and 
said, “Brother Saul, the Lord sent me—Jesus, who appeared to you on 
the road on which you were traveling—in order that you might regain 
your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 18 Immediately there fell 
from his eyes something like scales. He regained his sight, got up, and 
was baptized. 19 After taking some food, he became stronger. 


The vision to Ananias has a flavor similar to some of the theophanies 
in Genesis. Ananias’ initial reply echoes the words of Abraham in Gen 
22:11 (6 dé einev idod &yw, xóoie)." Although not responding doubt- 
fully, per se, Ananias does question the Lord's direction (Acts 9:13-14; 
cf. Gen 15:2, 8; 18:17-32), and his resistance adds an interesting facet 
to the question of the relationship between visions and the perception 
of God’s will.” This story features a contrast between Ananias’ per- 
ception of Saul and the Lord’s purpose for this same figure. Based on 
the reports of others, Ananias perceives Saul as a dangerous persecutor 
(9:13). The Lord counters instead that Saul is a “chosen instrument” 
(9:15). Ananias perceives the arrest of believers as Saul’s purpose (9:14). 
The Lord’s purpose, instead, is that Saul should “bear my name before 
Gentiles, and kings, and the sons of Israel” (9:15). What is so inter- 
esting about this scene is that Ananias’ reaction does not bring pun- 
ishment from the Lord, as Zechariah’s does from Gabriel (Luke 1:20). 
The Lord does counter each of Ananias’ objections, but also responds 
to some of Ananias’ concerns. Verse 16, therefore, sounds a retributive 
note: “I myself will show him how much it is necessary for him to suffer 
for my name’s sake.” 

This vision scene also features a second, embedded vision report, in 
which Saul is described as seeing a vision while he prays (9:12). One of 
the dramatic features of Luke’s narrative description of Saul’s conver- 
sion is the way that Saul is reduced from one who is actively engaged 


Only xügıe is lacking in the Genesis passage. 

> As Tannchill argues: “Ananias must be persuaded to do his job... . Human disbe- 
lief highlights the amazing transformation of Saul worked by the Lord... . The disciples 
are not prepared to obey the Lord because they are afraid of their persecutor... . The 
Lord’s work is revealed through events that overthrow human expectations” (Narrative 
Unity, 2:116-117). 

96 Haenchen demonstrated this point well, concluding, “Thus the words of Christ 
exactly counter those of Ananias” (Acts of the Apostles, 325). 
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in persecuting believers (9:1-2) to one who is completely passive, being 
led by the hand and abstaining from food and drink (9:8-9). It is all 
the more interesting, therefore, to note the one action Saul performs 
between verses 5 and 18: he is actively engaged in prayer to God.” 
Only in the context of this active engagement with God is Saul able 
to “see” in spite of his blindness. Indeed, vv. 11-12 assert a remark- 
able paradox: “he is praying, and saw (694) ... a man named Ananias 
coming in and laying his hands on him so that he might regain his sight 
(&vapAéno)." Perhaps it would not be too great a stretch to suggest that 
Saul is seeking God's will in this prayerful activity. 

After initially questioning the Lord in v. 13, Ananias responds obe- 
diently in v. 17. His address to Saul, however, contains a number of 
variations from the preceding verses. There is no mention of the Lord 
appearing to Saul on the road to Damascus in Ananias’ vision (9:17; 
cf. 9:10-16). It does mention Ananias laying hands on Saul so that he 
might regain his sight (9:12; c£. 9:17), but includes nothing about this 
action also bringing about the filling of the Holy Spirit. This variation 
is even more interesting since there is no further mention of the Holy 
Spirit in the passage. Given Saul's subsequent action—proclaiming 
Jesus as the Son of God in the synagogues—the reader is invited to 
assume that this filling of the Spirit has taken place. However, this is 
not explicit and remains a “gap” in the narrative.?? 


97 Fitzmyer, Acts, 428. 

39 See, for example, the discussion of narrative gaps in Meir Sternberg, The Poetics 
of Biblical Narrative: Ideological Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1985), 235-237 and passim. It is important, however, not to 
presume a gap where one does not necessarily exist. Although he does not use this 
term, Tannehill makes such a presumption: “Paul will bear witness to what he has seen 
and heard, that is, to his encounters with the exalted Messiah. This task presupposes 
that Paul saw the Messiah, not just the light... . The summary of Barnabas’ account 
emphasizes two things: the encounter on the road, which included seeing the Lord 
and being addressed by him, and Saul’s bold preaching in Damascus... . Note that 
Barnabas says that Saul ‘saw the Lord’ (9:27). This clarifies a point in the previous 
narrative. In 9:3-6 it is not clear whether Saul saw Jesus or only the brilliant light... . 
That Paul has seen the Lord will enable him to be a witness of Jesus Messiah, as the 
apostles have been” (Narrative Unity, 2:120 and 123-124). There is no reason why Paul’s 
task “presupposes that Paul saw the Messiah, not just the light.” Aside from the light 
itself, the original narration does not specify any other visual aspect of this dream- 
vision. Visual elements are added in later, character-filtered accounts of the episode. 
Barnabas does tell the believers in Jerusalem that Saul “saw the Lord,” but this is his 
own filtered version of events. Saul’s encounter with the risen Lord is enough for the 
narrator. Tannehill's presupposition in this case amounts to a detraction from Paul's 
interpretation of his experience. 
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Paul’s First Retelling (Acts 22:6-21) 
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6 Around noon, as I was traveling and nearing Damascus, a bright light 
from heaven suddenly shone around me. 7 I fell to the ground and heard 
a voice saying to me, “Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me?” 8 I 
answered, “Who are you, sir?” He said to me, “I am Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom you are persecuting.” 9 The ones with me saw the light, but did 
not hear the voice of the one speaking to me. 10 I said, “What shall I 
do, Lord?"*? The Lord said to me, “Arise and go into Damascus, and 
there you will be told about all the things that have been assigned to you 
to do.” 11 Since I was unable to see from the radiance of that light, the 
ones traveling with me led me by the hand and I came into Damascus. 
12 A certain Ananias, a devout man according to the Law, spoken well 
of by all the Jews living there, 13 came and stood near me. He said 
to me, “Brother Saul, regain your sight!” In that very hour, I was able 
to see him. 14 He said, “The God of our ancestors handpicked you to 


% I have translated xóoioc as “Lord” here because Paul now understands this as a 
reference to Jesus (see the reference to the “Righteous One” in 22:14). See also Gaventa, 
Acts, 149. 
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know his will, and to see his Righteous One and hear the voice from his 
mouth, 15 for you will be a witness for him to all people of the things 
that you have seen and heard. 16 So now, why are you waiting? Arise 
and be baptized and cleansed of your sins, after calling upon his name.” 
17 And it happened to me when I returned to Jerusalem and was praying 
in the Temple, in a trance 18 I saw him! saying to me, “Hurry! Get 
out of Jerusalem quickly, because they will not accept your testimony 
concerning me.” 19 And I said, “Lord, they know that I went from 
synagogue to synagogue imprisoning and beating the ones believing in 
you. 20 When the blood of your witness Stephen was shed, I myself was 
present, approving and watching the cloaks of the ones killing him.” 21 
He said to me, “Go, for I will send you far away to the Gentiles.” 


The beginning of Paul’s first retelling follows the original narrative 
rather closely.?! After only a few minor variations, the first real discrep- 
ancy is found in 22:9,"? in which Paul interrupts the story to describe 
the experience of his fellow travelers. This interruption is even more 
striking because it contains a contradiction of the original narration. 
In 9:7, the narrator informs us that “the men traveling with him ... 
heard the voice, but saw no one.” Instead of maintaining this story, 
Paul declares: “the ones with me saw the light, but did not hear the 
voice of the one speaking” (22:9). The problem with this contradiction 
will become more apparent in the discussion of v. 11 below. 

Paul comes across more boldly in his own account than in the 
original. In the narrator’s description of the conversion, Paul utters 
nothing after “Who are you, sir?” (9:5). In his own telling of the story, 
Paul inserts a statement which suggests his willingness to comply with 
the voice: “What shall I do, Lord?” (22:10).! In a similar vein, Paul 
continues to embellish the account in v. 10. In the original story, Jesus 
tells Paul to go into the city where he will be told “what [he] must do” 


100 The pronoun is ambiguous. The most reasonable antecedent would be ’mooüg or 
xbeLos (see 22:8, 10). 

101 As Marguerat has observed: “The dialogue between Jesus and Saul is character- 
ized by word-for-word repetition... . An invariable kernel, preserved from one narrative 
to the next, thus crystallizes upon the identification dialogue that succeeds the shock of 
encounter” (“Saul’s Conversion,” 134—135). 

10? The time of the vision, “about mid-day,” has been added. This is not, however, 
a significant point in determining the reliability of the vision. Fitzmyer seems to imply 
such a distinction: “About noontime’ makes it clear that Paul’s vision was not a dream 
of the night” (Acts, 705). Luke does not make such a distinction about reliability (cf. 
the “night” dream-visions in Acts 16:9; 18:9711; and 27:23-24). More important is the 
contrast now established between the light of the sun at mid-day and the noticeably 
brighter light from heaven that shines around Paul during the vision. 

105 Gaventa, From Darkness to Light, 72. 
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(9:6). In Paul’s version, Jesus tells him to go into Damascus where he 
will be told “about all the things that have been assigned to [him] to 
do” (22:10).'^* 

In v. 11, the “light” discrepancy creates a problematic variation. 
Paul states: “Since I was unable to see from the radiance of that 
light, the ones traveling with me led me by the hand and I came 
into Damascus.” This goes beyond contradicting the original narration. 
Indeed, this facet of Paul’s story makes no sense whatsoever. If Paul 
was blinded by the light, and his fellow travelers saw the same light, 
how could they possibly have been in any better shape to find their 
way to Damascus?!” Whatever other significance one might attribute 
to this irreconcilable inconsistency, it certainly marks this retelling as 
the character’s own filtered version of the experience. 

Paul’s rather free interpretation of events continues in his description 
of Ananias. In 9:10, Ananias is described merely as “a certain disciple.” 


104 The verb “assign” (té00w) is used in Acts to refer to both significant and some- 
what insignificant matters. In 13:48, it is used of those who have been “assigned” to 
eternal life. In 28:23, it is used of setting up a date for Paul’s discussion with the Jews of 
Rome. 

105 Commentators often attempt to gloss over this discrepancy. Many note the varia- 
tion from chapter g and then explain that the contradiction does not amount to much 
within the overall scope of what Luke is doing in this passage (see, for example, the 
summary discussion in Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:321). They focus instead on the fact 
that the version in chapter 22 brings in witnesses who are important because this is a 
trial-like scenario. Roy Harrisville attempts resolution in the following way: “The finite 
verb [eiorixeioav] used in 9:7 suggests that Paul's companions rose to their feet after 
hearing the sound. In the same verse, it is not stated that none saw a light, but that 
the men with Paul heard the voice the voice but saw ‘no one’” (“Acts 22:6-21,” Int 42 
[1988]:181). Witherup suggests that more important than the discrepancy is the way 
that the changing light imagery facilitates Luke’s “transforming portrayal of Paul”: “In 
the first case [Paul's] companions are privy to part of the revelation, hearing the voice. 
In the second case they are reduced to seeing the light, which is explained by the addi- 
tion of three details which emphasize the brightness of the light: that it happened ‘about 
noon’ (v. 6), the brightest time of the day; and that it was a ‘great light’ (pic ixavóv, 
v. 6; cf. 9.3); and that the blindness was caused by the brightness (v. 11). In the third case 
the role of the companions is reduced even further. They fall to the ground in the face 
of a ‘light from heaven, brighter than the sun’ (v. 13), but then they disappear from the 
story line altogether” (“Functional Redundancy,” 79). Marguerat suggests the following: 
“Having been forewarned about the difference among the enunciators, the reader will 
not be surprised when the successive reports of the Damascus road event present diver- 
gences among themselves” (“Saul’s Conversion,” 137 [emphasis mine]). This suggestion 
founders on the simple fact that so many readers have been surprised by these divergences. 
None of these attempts is very satisfying. Barrett summarizes some similarly dissatisfy- 
ing attempts to reconcile this question by asserting different meanings for àxo$w when 
it takes a genitive (Acts 9:7) versus the accusative (22:9 [Acts, 1038-1039]). 
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In 22:12, Ananias is transformed into a “devout man according to the 
Law, spoken well of by all the Jews living [in Damascus].” If Ananias 
was a follower of “the Way,” it seems unlikely that all the Jews in 
Damascus would have thought so highly of him.!% Because Paul is 
defending himself against a Jewish mob, however, it makes sense that 
he would want to paint a pious picture of the one who authenticates 
the divine origin of Saul’s visionary experience.!” In 9:17, Ananias says, 
“Brother Saul, the Lord sent me—Jesus, who appeared to you on the 
road on which you were traveling—in order that you regain your sight 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” Paul’s character-filtered version 
in Acts 22 contains a significant addition, placing on Ananias’ lips a 
call statement: “The God of our ancestors handpicked you to know 
his will, and to see the Righteous One and hear the voice from his 
mouth, for you will be a witness for him to all people of the things that 
you have seen and heard” (22:14-15).'% In the original narration, Saul 
learns only that he will be told what is necessary for him to do (9:6), 
and that the Lord has sent Ananias in order that he might regain sight 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit (9:17). Paul alters the account in this 


106 But cf. Fitzmyer (Acts, 706) and Barrett (Acts, 441). 

107 As Gaventa observes, Paul’s retelling of his experience “contains nothing that 
would offend Paul’s Jewish audience” (“The Overthrown Enemy,” 446; see also Mar- 
guerat, “Saul’s Conversion,” 148). As noted previously, earlier scholarship often treated 
such variations as an indication that Luke was using difference sources for Acts 9, 22, 
and 26. This solution is unnecessary, however, as Gaventa observes: “What we find in 
Acts 22 is not a different source or a corrected source. It is the same story that appeared 
in Acts 9, but altered in such a way as to make the points Luke needs to make here” 
(From Darkness to Laght, 76). (See also Gaventa’s discussion of the narrative cohesion of 
Acts 9, over against earlier claims that this passage represents the collation of various 
sources [“The Overthrown Enemy,” 439-445].) Her argument is compelling. Certainly 
the variations we have noted all point to an attempt to make Paul’s conversion expe- 
rience more palatable to his (narrative) audience—in this case a hostile audience of 
Jewish accusers (From Darkness to Light, 74). Tannchill summarizes the need for these 
adaptations as follows: “The Jerusalem Jews can accept Paul only if they understand 
the change that took place in him and the force behind that change. So Paul tells his 
story ... in a way that encourages his hearers to recognize this as the work of ‘the God 
of our Fathers” (Narrative Unity, 2:276). 

108 In 9:15-16, the Lord tells Ananias: “[Paul] is my instrument, chosen to bear my 
name before Gentiles, and kings, and the sons of Israel. For I myself will show him how 
much it is necessary for him to suffer for my name’s sake.” Paul’s rendition of events is, 
therefore, not only completely different from what Ananias says in 9:17, but also differs 
dramatically from the original narration of what the Lord says about Paul’s election in 
9:15-16. Given the focus of this study, it is important not to overlook that the perception 
of God's will becomes explicit in Paul's first filtered account of his call—“The God of 
our ancestors has chosen you to know his will"? (22:14). 
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filtered version of the event. Nowhere does he mention the filling of 
the Holy Spirit.” More significant, he embellishes his vision in light of 
his subsequent experience: he reflects back onto his initial conversion 
the call to witness that has dominated his subsequent actions in the 
narrative. 

Paul’s most dramatic departure from the original narration of events 
occurs in 22:17-18. Here, Paul describes an ecstatic vision he had while 
praying in the Temple: “I saw him saying to me, ‘Hurry! Get out of 
Jerusalem quickly, because they will not accept your testimony concern- 
ing me." This divine warning to leave the city is remarkably different 
from the narrated version in 9:29-30.!' In the original narration, “the 
brethren" hear of a plot to kill Paul, so they escort him to Caesarea 
and send him off to Tarsus. Here, Paul attributes this act of human 
deliverance to the Lord.!!! After reporting his brief protest in 22:19-20, 


999 


109 This omission is particularly interesting given the focus on the Spirit in the 
evangelistic context of Acts 2:17. 

110 Some attempts to reconcile the lack of this information in the original narration 
have detracted from what may be its most important function in the narrative con- 
text. Both Johnson and Tannehill view Paul's Temple vision as something that would 
normally belong with the original story in chapter 9. For Johnson, the addition of the 
Temple vision in 22 serves as an “amplification of the role played by the Risen Lord” 
(Acts, 394). Tannehill goes so far as to argue: “The narrator did not tell us of Paul's 
temple vision in Acts 9, where it chronologically belongs. This is an example of what 
Gerard Genette calls an ‘anachrony,’ a variation by the narrator from the presupposed 
order of events" (Narrative Unity, 2:283 [summarizing Genette, Narrative Discourse, 35— 
36]). Both of these explanations seem to imply that the vision must have occurred to 
save the narrator from unreliability. Such a solution, however, is not necessary. The 
narrator's reliability need not be called into question just because information coming 
through a character filter does not agree precisely with what precedes in the narrator's 
own version of events. (Indeed, Tannehill himself notes that one primary reason for the 
alterations of the story in chapter 22 is due to a shift in point of view, from the narrator 
to Paul [Narrative Unity, 2:275]). The addition of the vision here in vv. 17-21 need not 
be viewed as an example of “anachrony.” The original narration was quite clear. The 
Jerusalem believers got Paul out of Jerusalem to save his life. In describing this incident 
in terms of a heavenly vision, Paul is merely attributing this act of deliverance to God. 
By presenting the story in this way, Paul is focusing both on God's act of deliverance 
and on God’s role as the initiator of his mission to the Gentiles. Closer to, but not syn- 
onymous with, this view is the treatment of Marie-Eloise Rosenblatt: “The disclosure 
of the vision [Acts 22:17-21] is a narrative leap backward to an indeterminate occasion 
when Paul made a visit to Jerusalem... . The effect is to dramatize, accelerate, and 
intensify the narrative by focusing on a spiritual experience of short duration, Paul’s 
conversation with Jesus. The conversation is brief, and its narration has verisimilitude 
with an actual encounter” (“Recurrent Narration as a Lukan Literary Convention in 
Acts: Paul’s Jerusalem Speech in Acts 22:1-21,” in New Views on Luke and Acts [ed. Earl 
Richard; Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1990], 100). 

111 As Johnson observes, however, “[t]his is not the time to stress Paul's past con- 
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Paul then claims that the Lord told him, “Go, for I will send you far 
away to the Gentiles” (22:21).'? In Paul's filtered version of events, the 
“God of our ancestors" has thus not only called him to be a witness, 
but has even initiated his mission to the Gentiles, and has done so in 
the Temple.!? 


Paul's Second Retelling (Acts 26:12—20) 


12 "Ev oic nogevöuevog eig vilv Aauaoxov uev. £ovolac xoi &xvroozrfic tic 
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OxÀnoóv GOL ztoóc xEVTOG LaxtiCel. 15 &yà Sé eina tig el, xVELE; 6 SE xVELOG 
eimev’ &yo eiw Tnoots dv ob Sudxeic. 16 GAAG Avdorndı xoi orð èni tobs 
modac¢ oov: eic voto yàg HPO ool, TEOXELWLOAOVAL oe DaNEéeTHV xoi udo- 
Tuga dy te idég [ue] Ov te OPOYoouail oot 17 £&otpotpevóc os èx Tod aod 
nal èx tov £0vOv eic OS yo &mooTéAhw oe 18 AvolEaı 6~PBaALOUS aÙtõv, 
tod émrotoeéewat &xó OxdTOUE Eis PHS xal Tis £&ovotac tot oatavð En TOV 
Bedv, TOD Aaßelv abtovs Gqseow GUAETLOV xal xAfjoov Ev vois TyLAOLEVOLG 
nioter ti eig gue. 19 “Odev, Baoıked Aygpinna, 00x éyevounv àxeibTi tÅ 
oveavin dmtacia 20 GAAG tots £v Aauaox® TEGtOV ve xoi Tegooodvpotc, 
nõãodv TE THV xooav tis "Iovóatac xoi toic Ebveow Anryyeidov ueravoeiv 
nal ErLOTEEWELV èni tov Bedv, tra ts wetavoiac Eoya xoéooovtac. 


12 In this capacity, I was traveling to Damascus with the authority and 
commission of the high priests. 13 At midday, O King, I saw along the 
road a light, brighter than the sun, shining around me and the ones trav- 
eling with me. 14 After we all fell to the ground, I heard a voice saying to 
me in the Hebrew language, “Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me? 
It is hard for you to kick against the goads.” 15 I said, “Who are you, 


flicts with” other Jews (Acts, 394). Instead, as George A. Kennedy has observed, it is 
important here for Paul to note that God bears the responsibility for his mission to the 
Gentiles: “Since Paul does not deny that his actions have been inconsistent with the 
law, the stasis is best regarded as metastasis, transferring responsibility for his actions 
to God” (New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism [Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1984], 134; in classical rhetoric, the stasis was the “basic issue of 
the case” [18]). 

11? Cf. Acts 9:15. 

113 On the Temple as a locus of special revelation, see the discussion of Gnuse in 
chapter 4 above (p. 114 n. 7). Haenchen notes, “By this feature Luke wants to show 
that in the Temple, God's holy place of revelation to which he remains loyal, Paul the 
devout Jew experiences the appearance of Jesus" (Acts of the Apostles, 627). I would agree, 
with the slight modification that Luke is here showing Paul reimagining his experience 
to include a revelation in this special place. 
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sir?” The Lord said, “I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting. 16 But get 
up and stand on your feet, for I have appeared to you for this purpose: 
to handpick you as a servant and witness of the ways in which you have 
seen me, and of the ways in which I will appear to you.!!* 17 I am deliv- 
ering you from the people and from the Gentiles to whom I am sending 
you 18 to open their eyes, in order that they may turn from darkness to 
light and from the power of Satan to God, in order that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and a portion among those sanctified by faith in me.” 
19 After that, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
20 but first in Damascus and Jerusalem, and then in the whole region of 
Judea and among Gentiles, I called upon people to repent, and to turn 
to God, doing deeds worthy of repentance. 


If Paul’s retelling of his conversion in chapter 22 is a liberal rendering of 
the original, the retelling in chapter 26 represents an even greater inter- 
pretive departure. Following a few syntactic embellishments in vv. 12— 
13, the first important difference is found in the addition of the enig- 
matic phrase: “it is hard for you to kick against the goads” (26:14). 
The last recognizable phrase from the original narration is “I am Jesus, 
whom you are persecuting” (26:15). What follows builds on the embel- 
lishments of Paul’s first retelling, In 22:14, Paul says he was told by Ana- 
nias that the “God of our ancestors” had “handpicked” (ngoxeigitoucı) 
him to be a “witness” (udetus) of “all that he had seen and heard.” In 
26:16, it is the Lord himself who tells Paul that he has “handpicked” 
(nooxetotCouo)) him to be both a “servant” (bangétys) and “witness” 
(udetuc) of “the ways in which [he] has seen [the Lord] and of the ways 
in which [the Lord] will appear to [him].” In both accounts, Paul’s 
interpretive recollection ascribes the initiation of the Gentile mission to 
visionary revelations from the Lord (22:21 and 26:17). In chapter 26, 
however, the Lord commissions Paul in the first appearance on the 
road to Damascus, and imbues this mission with its explicit purpose: 
“to open their eyes, in order that they may turn from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan to God, in order that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and a portion among those sanctified by faith in me” 
(26:18).1"6 


114 On the textual problems with the verse and the resulting difficulties for transla- 
tion, see Johnson, Acts, 436. The accusative object, ue, does not occur in some of the 
best witnesses (e.g., P"*, x); I have included it here because it is the more difficult read- 
ing and offers the same difficulty as the first-person verb öpdnoouau later in the verse. 

115 For a brief discussion of the use of this phrase in antiquity, see Gaventa, From 
Darkness to Light, 83. 

116 Fitzmyer regards this speech and the reactions to it as the “christological climax” 
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The way that Paul filters this second retelling reflects the broader 
development of his role in the narrative." The author causes the 
reader to linger over this development by allowing the character who 
experienced the events of Acts 9 to interpret (Acts 22) and reinterpret 
them (Acts 26). Paul now sees the futility of his struggle against those 
following Jesus: “it is hard for you to kick against the goads” (26:14).!!® 
Similarly, Paul now describes his call in light of his experiences pro- 
claiming the message of Jesus to Jews and Gentiles.!!? As Tannehill 
notes, Paul’s conversion has been reshaped in light of the role that Paul 
has fulfilled as a “prophetic messenger.” It is no surprise, therefore, that 
the language of this passage resembles prophetic literature (Ezek 2:1-3; 
Jer 1:7-8; and Isa 42:6-7).'” 

Many of the variations in the two retellings of Paul’s conversion can 
be understood in light of different narrative audiences. The double 
repetition of Paul’s conversion, however, can benefit only the implied 
reader—and they benefit the reader in a very specific way: by serv- 
ing to highlight Paul’s own understanding of his conversion. Johnson’s 
comments about Luke’s use of repetition are helpful: 


By now we have learned that the lessons Luke wants learned well he 
repeats... . [This is] the case in the two retellings of Paul’s conversion. 
The fact that he retells them tells the reader how important this experi- 
ence of Paul is... . The way he retells them shows us the lesson we are 


of Acts, “for Luke makes Paul formulate the role of faith in the suffering Messiah” (Acts, 
755). See also Robert E. O’Toole, Acts 26: The Christological Climax of Pauls Defense (Ac. 
22:1-26, 32) (AnBib 78; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978). 

! As Gaventa has observed: “Vy. 16-18 stand both as a recollection of Paul's 
conversion and as a part of his defense at a much later period. For this reason, 
Jesus can say that Paul will witness to things he has already seen (v. 16), referring not 
simply to the conversion but to other visions Paul experiences. Similarly, v. 17 suggests 
that Paul is being delivered from ‘the people and the Gentiles.’ At his conversion, 
such deliverance was unneeded, but it is needed at the time Paul addresses Agrippa 
and Festus” (“The Overthrown Enemy,” 448). Johnson offers the following: “more 
significant than the incidental details distinguishing this version from the others ... is 
the evidence in this retelling of Paul’s growing awareness of the meaning of the event” 
(Acts, 441). Barrett’s assertion—“Either Luke is deliberately introducing variation, so 
as to achieve the emphasis that comes from repetition and at the same time avoid 
the risk of losing his reader, or he is using different traditions” (Acts, 1159)—1s far too 
reductionistic. 

118 See also Gaventa, From Darkness to Light, 83; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:320; and 
Johnson, Acts, 441. 

119 Cf. Gaventa, From Darkness to Light, 84. 

120 Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:322-323. 
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to derive from the experience. Luke isolates and elaborates those parts of 
the story that he wants the reader to see again more closely.!?! 


What is “isolated and elaborated” in the retellings of Acts 22 and 26 
is Paul’s interpretation of his initial vision in light of his subsequent 
experience. The development of Paul’s understanding is underscored 
by the fact that the final retellmg in Acts 26 is almost unrecognizable 
in relation to the original visions of Acts 9. This story has changed 
from one in which Paul is rebuked and rendered powerless to one in 
which he has been empowered and protected as God's witness.'?? The 
importance of this event for the Lukan narrative is demonstrated by 
the narrative time devoted Paul’s conversion/call, both in terms of the 
original narration and in terms of Paul’s own retellings that result “in 
the Damascus experience acquiring a longer run on the stage of Acts 
than other events.” ?? 


The Visions of Cornelius and Peter (Acts 10:1 — 11:16) 


Like the sequence of visions to Saul and Ananias in Acts 9, what follows 
in Acts 10-11 is an interwoven, interrelated, double dream-vision. This 
episode begins with the appearance of an “angel of God” to the God- 
fearing Gentile Cornelius and ends with Jewish believers in Jerusalem 
declaring: “So God has given the repentance to life to the Gentiles as 
well” (11:18). In between, the reader finds a great deal of interpreta- 
tion as the characters struggle to come to terms with the inclusion of 
Gentiles in The Way. Also like the story of Saul's conversion, this seg- 
ment of Acts features a significant amount of repetition, with charac- 
ters filtering their dream-vision encounters in reports to other charac- 
ters. !?* Variations between the original narration of these events and the 
character-filtered accounts provide the reader insight into these charac- 
ters’ perception of God's will in light of their visionary experiences. 


121 Johnson, Acts, 393. 

122 Noting the shifting use of “light” imagery, Marguerat makes this point nicely: 
“No longer is Saul crushed down by the light: in Acts 26, he is rather rereading this 
numinous encounter as a prophetic call to become himself a light, that is, a bearer of 
salvation beyond Israel” (“Saul’s Conversion, 152). 

123 Rosenblatt, “Recurrent Narration,” 105. 

124 'Tannehill notes the interest in this passage of structuralist critics like Barthes and 
Funk (Narrative Unity, 2:130). I am interested in the way these character-filtered accounts 
reflect character perception of God’s will—most importantly with regard to the visions 
in the story, but also with regard to subsequent events. Here, I would concur with 
Johnson: “The extended descriptions of visions, hesitations, visitations, and narrations, 
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An Angel of God Appears to Cornelius (Acts 10:1-6) 


I Avie dé tis èv Katoageia dvouatt KopvnAuog, éxatovtdeyns èx omelons 
tis xahovuévne Ttadixiic, 2 evoeBys xoi poßovuevog tov 9eóv oov navti TO 
oixw adtod, ToLmBv éAenuoovvas MOAAAS THO Mağ xoi Seduevos tod Beod 6i 
navıög, 3 eidev £v dQduati!?> pPavegds dosi negl eav Evarnv!? tig Huéeas 
ayyehov tod Beod elogX.Oóvva TEÖT aùtòv xai einövra aov" Koovipus. 4 6 
dé dvevicac abt@ xai Éuqooc yevöuevog einev: ti &otıv, “VOLE; einev dé 
adtH oi teocevyal oov xai at EAENULOOUVAL oov åvéßnoav eic uvnuóovvov 
EUNEOODEV tod VEoÜ. 5 xal viv méupov dvdoas sic "Iónzv xoi ueváneupou 
Ziuwvá twa ç éemmaheitar Wéteoc 6 obtog Eevitetar nagd tivi Tiwwve 
Bvooet,'?” © &otıv oixia xaoà 9àXaccov. 


1 A certain man in Caesarea named Cornelius, a centurion of the so- 
called Italian cohort, 2 a devout man who feared God along with his 
whole household and gave many alms to the people and beseeched God 
continually, 3 saw clearly in a vision at around three o’clock in the after- 
noon! an angel from God approaching him and saying, “Cornelius.” 4 
Gazing at him and becoming afraid, he said, “What is it, Lord??? He 
said to him, “Your prayers and your alms have ascended as a memorial 


all serve to unfold the rich significance of this new and final extension of God’s people. 
Each retelling ... tells something more, as though the characters themselves grew to understand 
better what they were up to as they spoke to each other about it” (Acts, 187 [emphasis 
mine]. 

125 Tt is no surprise that Luke uses his preferred term égapa in the Cornelius-Peter 
story. Witherup observes the significance of the prepositional phrase èv dgdpatu: “It 
is interesting to note that with both Cornelius and Ananias the dative expression &v 
Oedpatt is used ... emphasizing the instrumental nature of the phenomenon. In both 
cases it is a way of emphasizing God's initiative and the person's instrumentality” 
(“Cornelius Over and Over and Over Again: ‘Functional Redundancy’ in the Acts 
of the Apostles,” 7SNT 49 [1993]: 54). 

126 Haenchen argues: “the mention of the ninth hour ... shows not merely Cornelius’ 
piety but at the same time (like qaveoóc) the reality of the occurrence; it takes place 
in broad daylight” (Acts of the Apostles, 346). This somehow suggests that a vision 
occurring at night would be less reliable. There is absolutely no indication that Luke 
makes such distinctions in the reliability of dream-visions (cf. Acts 16:9; 18:9-11; 27:23- 
24). 

127 Spencer suggests that Peter’s lodging with a “tanner” may bear a great deal of 
significance. Since the occupation of tanning was often disparaged as “unclean” in 
some Rabbinic sources (m. B. Bat. 2.9; m. Shabb. 1.2; m. Meg. 3.2), Spencer argues that 
Peter’s willingness to stay with a tanner may indicate that he is already moving in a 
direction of accepting those whom others might call unclean: “One possible reading 
imagines more of a complex developmental process in Peter's socio-religious orientation, 
pushing certain radical boundaries here while toeing the party line there” (Acts, 113). 

128 Lit., “the ninth hour.” 

129 Fitzmyer suggests that «$ote should be translated “sir” here, as in 9:5. I would 
disagree on the basis of the different visionary contexts. 
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before God. 5 Now, send men to Joppa and summon a certain Simon, 
who is called Peter. 6 This man is visiting another Simon, a tanner, 
whose house is near the sea. 


As with the vision to Zechariah in Luke 1, this scene begins with a 
rather detailed description of Cornelius, highlighting his worthiness as 
a worshiper of God.'*° For the first time in Acts, the narrator explicitly 
ascribes fear to the vision recipient. It would appear to be no coincidi- 
ence that this reaction is ascribed to the first Gentile to see a vision in 
the narrative.'*! Cornelius’ fearful reaction is underscored by the lack of 
any attempt on the part of the angel to assuage his fear.'”? Further echo- 
ing the story of Zechariah, the angel tells Cornelius that his “prayers 
and alms” have “ascended to become a memorial before God” (Acts 
10:4; cf. Luke 1:13). Without any further fear, doubt, or confusion, Cor- 
nelius responds obediently, sending for Peter.!? 

The reader is given little information about Cornelius’ understand- 
ing of his own experience, aside from his obedient dispatch of servants 
to Joppa.'*! What little there is can be found in Cornelius’ retelling of 


130 Cf. Luke 1:57. 

13! Haenchen observes that “[iln the presence of heavenly messengers, mortals feel 
terror” (Acts of the Apostles, 346). This ignores the fact that a number of “mortals” have 
seen “heavenly messengers” in Luke’s narrative without expressing any fear. 

132 See the discussion of fear and assuagement as a part of various form-critical 
studies of visions and theophanies in chapter 4 (pp. 114-115). 

133 Despite the remarkable differences between Cornelius’ and Peter’s reactions, 
Haenchen comments here that “both Peter and Cornelius act in blind obedience to 
God, the sole governor of all action,” prefiguring his now infamous declamation about 
the Lukan theology in this passage (Acts of the Apostles, 347; see also the discussion of 
Haenchen’s criticisms in the introduction and chapter 2). 

134 Fixating on the location of Joppa, some scholars have attempted to draw a parallel 
between the Cornelius—Peter episode and the Jonah story (see Spencer, Acts, 112-113). 
I would argue, on the contrary, that such a parallel is extremely unlikely. Since both 
stories focus on theophanic elements, I would like to engage one of the most extensive 
arguments on this topic. Robert W. Wall argues that such a parallel is “clear,” basing 
his conclusions on what he regards as “parallel and sequential catchwords” found in 
the two stories (“Peter, ‘Son’ of Jonah: The Conversion of Cornelius in the Context 
of Canon,” 7SNT 29 [1987]: 80). Wall’s argument is far from convincing. Following 
C.S.C. Williams, he notices that Peter's Aramaic name is “Simon bar Jonah” (79). 
The primary problem with adducing this appellation as evidence is that it is cited 
in Matthew, but never in Luke-Acts. The “parallel and sequential catchwords” are 
similarly far-fetched. First, Wall observes the presence of “Joppa” in both accounts (80). 
Although “Joppa” is mentioned in both stories, the activity of Peter (raising ‘Tabitha 
from the dead) is hardly similar to that of Jonah (trying to get away from God). 
Second, Wall notes the hesitancy of both Peter and Jonah (80), despite the fact that 
Peter's “hesitance” (undau@g xügıe) is a direct allusion to Ezek 4:14 and recalls the 
context there, whereas undau@g is uttered instead by the sailors in the Jonah story 
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the event in 10:25-33. This episode includes both proleptic and analep- 
tic references to other “vision” stories in the narrative. Foreshadowing 
the Lystrans’ worship of Paul and Barnabas in Acts 14, Cornelius falls 
at Peter's feet and begins to worship him (10:25). This attempted wor- 
ship is all the more striking given Cornelius’ description of the “angel” 
(10:3) as “a man in shining garments” (10:30). This character-filtered 
account reverses the pattern found in Luke 24:4. In the Gospel, the 
narrator describes the two figures who appear to the women as “men” 
(avdoec). It is the characters who understand this experience to be a 
“vision of angels” (ónvaotav àyyéXov) in Luke 24:23. The opposite has 
occurred in Acts 10. Although the narrative itself establishes Cornelius 
as a worthy figure, Cornelius’ subsequent action of worshiping Peter 
calls his perception into question. Based on the evidence in the narra- 
tive, it is difficult to garner more about Cornelius than his status as a 
devout God-fearer!® who obediently follows the angel’s instructions. 9 
His unreflective response stands in contrast to the more elaborate inter- 
pretive actions of Peter that follow. 


(Jonah 1:14). Third, Wall observes the presence of the phrase “arise and go” (dviornu 
and xogevopat) in both Jonah 3:2 and Acts 10:20. This small piece of evidence would 
be far more convincing if this expression were not used so frequently by Luke (see 
Luke 1:39; 15:18; 17:19; Acts 8:26, 27; 9:11; [10:20]; 22:10). Fourth, Wall mentions that 
the Gentiles in both contexts “believed” (80). In doing so, he notes, but glosses over 
a significant difference: the author of Jonah uses the verb éumotevo, a verb never 
employed by Luke; Luke does use the similar moteo in this story (10:43), as well as 
in over forty other verses in Luke-Acts. Fifth, Wall observes that the Gentile conversion 
meets with a hostile response in both stories (Jonah 4:1; Acts 11:2 [80]). What Wall fails 
to observe is that the Jewish believers in Acts 11:2 never mention the “conversion” of 
the Gentiles, and that the hostile reaction in Jonah comes from Jonah himself! ‘These 
neglected factors reflect on the sixth and final point in Wall’s discussion: the fact that 
God “rebuts” this “hostile reaction.” Wall’s conclusions cannot be sustained by the 
evidence he adduces. 

135 There is some debate over the term “God-fearer” in contemporary scholarship. 
For an extensive discussion of the issue, see Irina Levinskaya, The Book of Acts in Its 
Diaspora Setting (vol. 5 of The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting; ed. B. W. Winter; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 51-126. It is important to note that Luke uses this expression 
(poßovnevog tov 9eóv [Acts 10:2]) to describe Cornelius, regardless of whether it was 
used to describe a particular group of people in the first century. 

136 Edith Humphrey notes the way that Cornelius’ filtered report adds to the narra- 
tive: “Cornelius’ third vision [report] ... is more vivid ... describing Cornelius’ action 
of prayer as preparatory for the vision, emphasizing the glory of the epiphany, dis- 
closing God’s active stance of hearing and remembering (10:30), and adding Cornelius’ 
own expectation that God has commanded Peter to give him a word (10:33)” (“Collision 
of Modes— Vision and Determining Argument in Acts 10:1-11:18,” Semeia 71 [1995]: 76). 
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Peter's Vision (Acts 10:10-20) 


IO éyéveto ÖL moóomewoc xai NVEREV yevoaodat magaoxevatovtwv dé 
adtadV éyéveto én’ abtov Éxovaoic 11 xal Dewoet TOV oboavóv åvewyuévov 
xai nataßoivov oxedds v óc ÖHOVNV LEYGANV véooaoow Goxaics xaðiéuevov 
i tig yijs, 12 èv © Ünfjoyev navra và Tergdnoda xai Eonerd Ths ys xoi 
NETELVO TOU OVEAVOD. 13 xai £yévero POV xoóc aùŭtóv: àvaotác, IIéroe, 
oov xai gaye. 14 6 Sé Ilévooc einev undaußg, xboue, Str ob0émxote 
EPayov zt&v xowóv xai GxaVagQtov. 15 xoi qovi] zxáuv £x SevteQov zoóc 
adtov: & 6 Beds exa oroev, où un xoivov. 16 otto bé éyéveto Eni toic xal 
edddc àveMiuqün TO oxetoc eic tov otoavóv. 17 ‘Qc dE Ev EaUTM Ömmöge 
6 Ilértooc ti dv ein tÒ Óoaua Ö eidev, iðoù oi GvSees oi dmeovaAuévot 
und Tod KogvnAlov ÖLEEWTNOAVTES thv oixiav tot Ziuwvog &xéovnoav èri 
TOV mvAMVA, 18 xoi qovrjoavreg éxvvüdvovro ei Ziuwv 6 émtxahovpevos 
Iletoog évddde Eevileton. 19 Tod dé Ilévoov Otevüvuovuévov negi tot 
decuatos eixev [att] tò nveüna: ioù &vóosc rosis Cytotvtés oe, 20 GAG 
évaotas xatáßnů xoi mogevou ovv adtoic UNdEV Staxewouevos StL £yo 
anéotadna avtove. 


10 He became hungry and wanted to eat. While they were preparing 
something, a trance came over him, 11 and he saw heaven opened and 
some kind of vessel descending, like a great sheet, coming down by its 
four corners, upon the earth. 12 In it were all the four-footed creatures 
and reptiles of the earth, and the birds of the air. 13 There was a 
voice (saying) to him, “Arise, Peter, sacrifice!”” and eat.” 14 But Peter 
replied, “Absolutely not, Lord, for I have never eaten anything defiled 
or unclean.” 15 Again, the voice (said) to him a second time: “That 
which God cleansed, you must stop calling defiled.” 16 This happened 
three times, and immediately the vessel was taken up into heaven. 17 
While Peter was confused about what the vision he saw might mean, 
behold the men sent by Cornelius, having been directed to Simon’s 
house, were standing at the gate. 18 Calling out, they asked if Simon, 
the one called Peter, was lodging there. 19 As Peter wondered about the 
vision, the Spirit said to him, “Behold, three men are seeking you. 20 
Arise, go down, and travel with them without questioning, for I have sent 
them.” 


157 The translation of ba poses some difficulty. Although it could be used in the 
sense of general “killing” (cf. John 10:10), it is much more commonly used in the sense 
of “sacrifice” or “slaughter” for a celebratory meal (BDAG, s.v. *050"). Elsewhere, 
Luke uses it only with the latter two meanings (“slaughter for a celebratory meal”: Luke 
15:23, 27, 30; “sacrifice”: Luke 22:7; Acts 14:13, 18). I have chosen “sacrifice” because I 
think it best fits the context (see also Barrett, Acts, 507). There is no reason to oppose 
this translation on the a priori grounds that “unclean animals ... cannot be ritually 
slaughtered” (Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 348; cf. also Fitzmyer, Acts, 455). The stark 
contrast between the unclean animals and the standards of sacrifice could be precisely 
what the narrator is trying to achieve. 
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This is an allegorical vision—a vision that does not make sense 
in itself, but requires interpretation. As such, this scene stands in 
contrast to the rest of the dream-visions in Luke-Acts.'? The allegorical 
nature of the vision, however, is not immediately apparent; it becomes 
clear only in Peter’s interpretation of his experience found later in 
the narrative (Acts 10:34-35). Initially, Peter responds to the allegorical 
elements of the vision as literal commands. !*° 

As with the visions of Zechariah, Mary, and Saul, Peter's response 
to his vision begins in 10:14 while the vision is still taking place: “Abso- 
lutely not, Lord, for I have never eaten anything defiled or unclean.”!"! 


138 Luke usually presents “theorematic” visions, which tend to be more straightfor- 
ward. This is not to say that theorematic visions resist interpretation, especially in the 
text of Luke-Acts. There is, however, a palpable difference between the theorematic 
vision to Mary that is interpreted in terms of messianic expectations and this vision of 
unclean animals that causes Peter so much confusion. 

139 The only possible exception would be the “tongues as of fire" in the Pentecost 
scene (Acts 2:3). In that passage, however, there is no attempt to interpret the visual 
aspect of the dream-vision. The crowd gathers at the sound of the loud noise and 
comments only on the fact that the disciples are speaking numerous languages (2:6—13). 

140 Tt should be noted that Peter's vision contains interesting allusions to material 
from Luke's Gospel. The first is to Jesus’ baptism. In both texts, the recipient of the 
vision is praying (meocebyouat [Acts 10:9; cf. Luke 3:21]), and sees heaven (o$oavóc) 
opened (àvotyo [Acts 10:10; cf. Luke 3:21]). Since Jesus’ baptism stands at the beginning 
of his ministry in Luke, the allusion to this scene in Peter's vision underscores the 
importance and significance of this episode. Another allusive feature of this vision is 
the use of the terms ó9óv and avadaußavo. The word ó9óvy is used only here and in 
the retelling of this passage in Acts 11:5. It is used nowhere else in the NT. The related 
diminutive, ó9óviov, is found only once in the NT at Luke 24:12. There it is used of 
Jesus’ burial wrappings. The verb àávoXauávo is not used in the Gospel, but is found 
four times in Acts prior to this passage. Three of these four are found in Acts 1, all 
referring to Jesus being “taken up" from the disciples. These references back to Jesus 
become all the more important given the allegorical nature of this vision, the voice of 
which is never identified in the original narration. 

141 NA? suggests an allusion to Ezek 4:14 in the marginal notes. Indeed, the context 
of this prophetic passage heightens the reader's sensitivity to Peter's confused—and 
even repulsed— response. See Ezek 4:12-15: «oi eyxovgiav xgidwov qdàyeoot atta èv 
PodrPitors Xóngov åvõowrivns Eyxovpets atta xar óq9oAuobc abTHV xai osis tåðe Aéyet 
xvetos 6 Üeóc tod Iogand otvoc Payovtat ot vioi Iogand åxáðaota Ev tois £Üüveow xai 
cina undaudsg xúg Yet tod Iooon iðoù Å Yuyn uov od ueutavra £v dxadagoia xol 
Ovnouiotov xoi 9nou.«o vov od BEBEWAA GO yevéoedws uov EWS TOD viv OVÖE ELOEANALDEV 
eis TO ovóua uov Nav xo£ac EwAov xoi einev xoóc ue i6o0 6£60xà Gor POABITA Bo@v Avri 
TOV BoXBivov tov àvüoonivov xai momoeıs TOUS &orovc oov En’ auı@v (“Barley loaves, 
you shall eat them; you shall cook them over human excrement in their sight. You will 
say, “Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel: ‘In this manner the sons of Israel will eat 
things that are unclean among the Gentiles." Then I said, “Surely not, Lord, God of 
Israel. Behold, my soul has not been defiled by uncleanness. I have not eaten a carcass 
or an animal killed by wild beasts from my birth until now. No spoiled meat has entered 
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Lest the message of the vision be dismissed, it is repeated twice more 
(10:15-16).!? Strangely, Peter's initial, literal understanding of this vision 
is precisely what emphasizes its allegorical import. The reader is not 
encouraged to take this vision at face value—a divine statement over- 
turning food laws—because Peter does not even consider this as an 
option.!® In v. 17, Peter's initial objection turns to comprehension in 
the wake of the vision: “Peter was confused!" about what the vision he 
saw might mean.” !*® 

Since some criticisms of Lukan theology have centered on the Cor- 
nelius—Peter episode,'“ it is interesting to note what the Spirit does, and 


my mouth.” The Lord said to me, “Behold, I have given you the excrement of oxen 
instead of the excrement of humans. You will make your loaves upon it”). David Handy 
notes the broader parallels between the two passages (“The Gentile Pentecost,” 45-46). 

142 Far from establishing a pattern of immediate acceptance, Peter becomes the first 
to resist heavenly direction: “The repetition is to show the divine initiative overcoming 
human resistance, which symbolizes the narrative development to follow: Peter resists 
God's initiative, then the leaders in Jerusalem (11:1-18), then the members of the 
Pharisaic party in Antioch (15:1—2)" (Johnson, Acts, 185). 

143 So also Haenchen (Acts of the Apostles, 348). For discussions of this passage in rela- 
tion to the abrogation of dietary regulations, see Michael Pettem (“Luke’s Great Omis- 
sion and His View of the Law,” MTS 42 [1996]: 35-54) and John Elliot (“Household and 
Meals VS Temple Purity: Replication Patterns in Luke-Acts,” BTB 21 [1991]: 102-108). 
Mark Plunkett, in an attempt to bolster the redactional theory of Dibelius, has argued 
that Luke takes the tradition of Peter’s vision and relocates it in the context of Acts 10 
in an attempt to show the overturning of ethnocentricity, rather than the overturning 
of the purity ethic (“Ethnocentricity and Salvation History in the Cornelius Episode 
[Acts 10:1-11:18],” SBL Seminar Papers, 1985 [SBLSP 24; Chico, Calif:: Scholars Press, 
1985], 465-479). Humphrey, on the other hand, argues for a more polyvalent reading 
within the narrative and rhetorical context: “The vision, then, offers several connected 
but different directions of thought—the breadth of God’s household, the importance 
of direct action in the Gentile domain, the implication that purity laws may not apply 
anymore, and so on” (“Collision of Modes,” 81). Similarly, Witherup suggests that the 
food in Peter’s vision is symbolic of the larger issue of table fellowship (“Cornelius,” 59). 

14 Luke’s use of &uxooéo here is interesting. As noted in chapter 1, doubtful and 
confused reactions to dream-visions are prevalent in both Jewish and non-Jewish liter- 
ature of the Graeco-Roman era. A Greek inscription describing a vision of Sarapis to 
a certain Xenainetos also employs dianoo&w. This inscription describes a dream seen 
by Xenainetos, in which Sarapis urges him to tell Eurynomos to welcome both Sara- 
pis and his sister Isis. The inscription relates that when Xenainetos awoke he “was 
uncertain (Stam0géw) as to what should be done, because Eurynomos was his political 
opponent” UG X, 2, fasc. 1, no. 255, lines 7-8; cited in [and translated by] Hanson, 
“Dreams and Visions,” 1402). 

15 As Johnson observes: “Certainly [Luke] is in no doubt, nor has he left the reader 
in any doubt, concerning Goa’s intentions... . The struggle Luke seeks to communicate 
to the reader is the process of human decision-making as the Church tries to catch up to 
God's initiative” (Acts, 186-187). 

146 See the discussion of Haenchen and Pervo in both the introduction and chapter 2. 
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does not say in response to Peter’s confusion. Elsewhere in the bibli- 
cal tradition, allegorical visions require the mediating function of an 
interpreting angel (e.g, in Zechariah and Daniel).' The reader might 
expect, therefore, some sort of divine mediation explaining the vision. 
This passage does feature mediation, but of a different kind. Instead 
of explaining what the vision means, the Spirit gives Peter yet another 
command: “Behold, three men are seeking you. Arise, go down, and 
travel with them without questioning, for J have sent them.”!* 

It is in Cornelius’ house!? that the reader first encounters an inter- 
pretation of Peter’s vision. In 10:28, Peter now seems far from perplexed 
about the meaning of the vision: “God has made it clear to me that 
I should call no one impure or unclean."!? To come to this conclu- 


147 Note the multiple examples of angelic mediation of allegorical visions in Zecha- 
riah 1-8 and Daniel 7-12. Humphrey notes this same lack of mediation in light of the 
extensive mediation found in later Christian visionary literature like the Shepherd of 
Hermas (“Collision of Modes,” 73). 

148 Note the variation in agency similar to that found in the story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian eunuch (see p. 184 n. 65 above). The three men are sent by Cornelius on 
orders from an angel (10:5, 8). Now it is the Spirit who sent them. In direct contrast 
to Haenchen’s suggestion that God's actions remove all doubt in this story, Tannehill 
notices an important contingency at this point in the narrative: “Peter will discover the 
meaning of his vision only if he follows the Spirit’s prompting” (Narrative Unity, 2:129 
[emphasis mine]). As Tannehill points out later in his analysis, there is a sharp contrast 
in the brief command, “that which God cleansed, you must stop calling defiled” (10:15): 
“The command gains its force by presenting a sharp warning of the potential conflict 
between divine and human action” (2:132 [emphasis mine]). Although Tannehill does not 
pursue the issue along grammatical lines, it is also important to note the use of un plus 
the present imperative; this combination bears the implication that the addressee is to 
stop doing something that he or she is doing currently (see, for example, C.D.F. Moule, 
An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek [and ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1959], 135; and cf. Johnson, Acts, 184). The potential for conflict exists because the act 
of regarding Gentiles as unclean is already ongoing. God may be telling Peter what 
to do; correcting the situation, however, requires that Peter (and his fellow Jewish 
Christians) stop what they are doing and act in accordance with this directive. As 
Plunkett puts it: “Haenchen overlooks the fact that the connection between sign and 
result in this story is accomplished solely through the obedience of Cornelius and 
Peter” (“Ethnocentricity,” 473). It is also important to note that the Spirit does not 
draw a connection between the visitors and Peter’s vision (contra Johnson, Acts, 185). 

149 Humphrey argues convincingly that the repeated use of “house” imagery (oixog 
and oixia) is very significant in this passage in that it emphasizes the crossing of 
boundaries, first by the angel (10:3; cf. 11:13) and then by the messengers of Cornelius 
(10:23) and by Peter (10:25, 27 [Collision of Modes,” 76-77]). See also Witherup, 
“Cornelius,” 50. 

150 Again, Haenchen removes Peter from any participation in this conclusion: “The 
author thus shows how Peter’s vision is to be understood” (Acts of the Apostles, 350 n. 5 
[emphasis mine]). 
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sion, Peter has to make a deliberate, interpretive move.'! From a vision 
involving a divine command to kill and eat animals considered unclean 
according to Jewish dietary regulations and a command from the Spirit 
to go with the three men “without questioning,” Peter perceives that 


15! Peter's conclusion in v. 28 has initiated an interpretive controversy among schol- 
ars. For the most part, this controversy revolves around scholarly understandings of the 
visions in Acts. For those who view the text from a redactional perspective, Luke's com- 
bination of the vision in 10:11-16 and Peter's subsequent conclusions in 10:28-29 and 
34-43 is suspect. As Barrett has claimed, “[a]n important difference, however, remains 
[between 10:11-16 and 10:28ff.], and it is at least sufficient to cause the reader to won- 
der whether Luke has given the vision a meaning different from that which it origi- 
nally bore” (Acts, 494). Even within this category of scholarship, there is dissension over 
whether Luke 1s linking two different sources, creatively redacting one source, or accu- 
rately reflecting a single source tradition (for a concise summary of such opinions, see 
Menzies, Early Christian. Pneumatology, 264 n. 3). There are also some who would gloss 
over any apparent contradiction or problem. Fitzmyer, for example, comments: “The 
abolition of dietary regulations has a further consequence; it explains why Peter has 
been instructed by the Spirit to accompany Cornelius! messengers, whom he himself 
has hosted, and to come to Cornelius’ house" (Acts, 461). 

Gaventa, Johnson and Tannehill come closer to what I think is a more correct 
understanding of the passage by focusing on the importance of Peter's own interpreta- 
tion of events. Johnson notes, "Peter's characterization represents an advance in learn- 
ing; he now has made a connection between the vision and the events in which he is 
involved: the terms ‘common and unclean’ apply not only to foods but also to cate- 
gories of persons. God ‘showed him’ not only through the vision but also through his 
interaction with these Gentiles, and hearing their story" (Acts, 190). Tannehill rightly 
couches his remarks as a refutation of Haenchen's claim that “these divine incursions 
[in 10:1-11:18] have such compelling force that all doubt in the face of them must be 
stilled. ... here faith loses its true character of decision, and the obedience from faith 
which Luke would have liked to portray turns into something utterly different: very 
nearly the twitching of human puppets” (Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 362; cited in 
Narratwe Unity 2:128). Although he does not specifically comment on the “allegorical” 
quality of Peter’s vision, Tannehill does notice that the vision is incomplete in and of 
itself. The character must interpret his vision in light of his experience in the context 
of the passage: “It is through this process that the recipients of the initial visions dis- 
cover the purpose of their visions. ... it is on the basis of the previous series of events, 
including the report about Cornelius’ vision, that Peter draws a conclusion about the 
meaning of his own vision in 10:28” (Narrative Unity, 2:130). 

Gaventa highlights the significance of Peter’s interpretive process by ascribing to it 
the language of conversion: “By means of the issue of hospitality, Luke demonstrates that 
the conversion of the first Gentile required the conversion of the church as well. Indeed, 
in Luke’s account, Peter and company undergo a change that is more wrenching by 
far than the change experienced by Cornelius” (From Darkness to Light, 109). Witherup 
agrees that Peter is undergoing his own form of conversion here, and notes the irony in 
the way that Luke characterizes Peter in contrast to Cornelius: “Cornelius, the non- 
believer, immediately does without question what the messenger in the vision asks. 
Peter, on the other hand, resists his vision with a forceful double negative (10.14; 
cf. 11.8), even after it occurs three times” (“Cornelius,” 49). 
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God has shown him not to consider people unclean. Peter’s interpre- 
tation continues to unfold in v. 34: “With certainty I understand that 
God is not partial.”'5? Up to this point in the narrative, Peter has not 
given a report of his own vision. Instead, it is Peter’s interpretation of his 
vision that is significant for the events that follow.? Peter's interpre- 
tation culminates when the Spirit “falls upon” those listening to him: 


152 For Tannchill, Peter’s interaction with Cornelius is an integral part of this conclu- 
sion. Cornelius’ more elaborate description of his own vision “prompts Peter to draw a 
further conclusion about his vision. It not only reveals how he must act toward Gentiles 
but also reveals God’s acceptance of Gentiles (10:34-35), which Peter is now willing to 
recognize" (Narrative Unity, 2:130). Humphrey suggests: “Cornelius’ vision is equally a 
prerequisite for Peter to speak as he does. By introducing his speech with a commen- 
tary or interpretation of the words of Cornelius, Peter presents himself as one who is 
as much a convert to the new situation as Cornelius will be a convert to Christian- 
ity (“Collision of Modes,” 73). Johnson draws similar conclusions (Acts, 194). Witherup, 
however, puts it too strongly: “It is only upon hearing Cornelius’ first-person account of 
his vision that Peter perceives the importance of his own vision” (“Cornelius,” 52). On 
the contrary, Peter’s statement in 10:28 already indicates the beginning of his percep- 
tion of the importance of his vision. Lampe emphasized the importance of the Spirit 
in the interpretive process: “It is through the express guidance of the Spirit, with the 
closely related method of divine revelation through visions and angelic appearances, 
that St. Peter is led to understand that the sphere of the Kingdom, and so of the 
Spirit’s activity, must embrace Gentile as well as Jew” (“Holy Spirit in the Writings of 
St. Luke,” 197). 

153 Peter's interpretation of his experience pervades his speech. As J. Ian H. McDon- 
ald observes: Peter’s “daring rejection of the parameters of purity is enjoined by 
God (10.34-35), is the outcome of Jesus’ ministry (10.43), and is endorsed by the 
Spirit (10.4448): three powerful ‘proofs’... . Thus, against those who would contro- 
vert the policy decision in view, the story of Jesus redefines, justifies and lends cred- 
ibility to the grounds on which the new policy will be based, namely, the clearly per- 
cewed will of God in Christ” (“Rhetorical Issue and Rhetorical Strategy in Luke 10:25- 
37 and Acts 10:1-11:18,” in Rhetoric and the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 Hei- 
delberg Conference [JSNTSup go; eds. Stanley Porter and Thomas Olbricht; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1993], 62 [emphasis added]). Humphrey’s comments are 
even more to the point for the present study: “The effect of this ad hoc insertion 
of interpretation into the action, rather than its formalized inclusion at the close of 
each vision, is such as to characterize interpretation as part of the natural unfold- 
ing of events—an emergence of understanding, one accessible to anyone of reason 
and insight. Such an organic inclusion of interpretation, over against the more com- 
mon rhythm of vision—angelus interpres found in esoteric literature has a rhetorical 
power that draws the reader into the discussion. Here is a significant case in which 
Haenchen’s dictum regarding divine compulsion is not subtle enough. There is an 
undeniable rhetorical force to the narrative, but its character is the type that wins 
by finesse, rather than by playing an oracular or visionary trump card” (“Collision 
of Modes,” 74). Witherup makes a similar argument: “In short, Peter is shown grad- 
ually to grow in the awareness that the gospel is meant for the Gentiles too” (“Cor- 
nelius,” 60). 
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“Can anyone withhold the water for baptizing these people— people 
who received the Holy Spirit just as we did?” (10:47).!4 

Peter's vision report comes in Acts 11:1-18, after he is questioned'® 
by “the circumcised ones” in Jerusalem. 


1 "Hxovoav 6€ of &xdotoAoL xai oi AdEAGoi ot Övres xatà TH Tovdatav 
Ó xoi và Edvn E5€EaVtO vóv Adyov tod Beot. 2 “Ote è Aveßn IIévooc eic 
TeQovoadrp, dLEXELVOVTO zoóc AVTOV oi Ex TEQLTOUTS 3 A€yovtES St siof]A- 
Sec noos &vóoac ArEoßvoriav Éyovrac xai ovvéqoyec adtotc. 4 “AQEGpWEVOS 
dé Ileteog EEeridero adtois nadeenig Aéyowv 5 eyo Tuv Ev more Ionen 
xooogvyóuevoc xai eióov èv Enotdoeı öoaua, xataBatvov oxeðós TL oc ó96- 
viv ug£y&Anv 1éooaoow Koyals xadieuévyv èx tod oveavod, xoi HAvev Grou 
&uod. 6 eic fjv Atevioag xatevdouv xai eióov TA TETEANOSA Ths ys xoi tà 
Ünoia xai TA EONETÄ xoi xà NETELVÄ TOD OVEAVOD. 7 1KOVOA ÖE xoi qoviic 
Aeyobong uor àvaotác, ITéros, 9600v xoi pürye. 8 sinov dé undapdcs, xvote, 
Sti xowoóv Tj àxàüaorov ovdémote eio Dev eig TO OTOUA uov. 9 dzexotün 
ÖE Movi £x SevtéQov èx tod oveavotd: å 6 Bedc éxaddouoev, où ur] xoivov. 
IO tovto ÔÈ éyévevo En volc, xai AVEONACHN náv Anavra eic TOV ODEAVOV. 
II xal Sov &Eavınis toeic Avöpes éxéotnoav ani tiv oixiav £v T] Nuev, åns- 
otaruevor td Kawvageiag xoóc ue. 12 eimev Ö& tò mvetuUd WoL ovveAOsiv 
avtoic undév Staxoivavta. Adov è oov &uol xol oi BE GderAqoi obtOL xai 
elon Douev eig tov oixov tod Avögöc. 13 Anııyyeitev Sé Tjuiv stg elöev [rov] 
GyyeXov èv TO olxwm avtot otatévta xol eimdvta ånóoteov eig "ósmv 
nal HETAMELOL Ziuwva tov Errixaho'uevov IIéroov, 14 ôs Malosi Orwata 
noòç oè èv oig owon où xoi Ras ó olnög oov. 15 év 6$ TH AQEaODAL ue 
hadeiv &néx£oev tò nveðua tò dytov En’ abtovs oneg xai èp uðs Ev åoyğ. 
16 éuvijodyv ð tot Ojpatos tod xveiov we ÉXeyev: Iwavvng uev EBANTLOEV 
bdat, duets 6$ Paxtiodjoeode èv nvevuatı Ayla. 17 ei oov TH tonv Suge- 
àv Eöwrev attoic 6 Üsóc óc xoi uïv motevoaow mi TOV xbeLov "Inooóv 
Xotvotóv, &yo tis unv Suvatos xmddoat tov 9eóv; 18 “Axovoavtes è tatta 
Nobyaoav xai €6dEaoav tov Deov A€yovtes Goa xoi tots £üveow 6 Beds thv 
ueravorav eic wdy £óoxev. 


1 The apostles and the believers in Judea also heard that the Gentiles 
received the word of God. 2 When Peter came up to Jerusalem, those 
who were circumcised were questioning him, 3 saying, “You went in 
with men who are uncircumcised and ate with them." 4Peter began 
explaining it to them point by point, saying, 5 "I was in the city of 
Joppa praying, and I saw a vision in a trance. Some kind of vessel 
descended, like a great sheet coming down by its four corners from 


154 Peter's conclusion shows the dramatic extent to which personal interpretation 
pervades this passage. As Tannehill observes: “The Jewish Christians are led to draw a 
surprising new conclusion not because they are being treated like puppets but because 
they discover Gentiles who share their experience of God” (Narrative Unity, 2:130). 

155 [t is interesting to note that the verb here (8vxotvouou) is the same as the one used 
In 10:20, in which Peter is told to go with the men “without doubting/ questioning.” 
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heaven, and it came near to me. 6 Gazing at it, I was examining it 
and saw the four-footed creatures of the earth, and the wild beasts, and 
the reptiles, and the birds of the air. 7 I heard a voice saying to me, 
‘Arise, Peter, sacrifice and eat.’ 8 But I said, ‘Absolutely not, Lord, for 
nothing defiled or unclean has ever entered my mouth.’ 9 The voice 
answered a second time from heaven, “That which God cleansed, you 
must stop calling defiled.’ 10 This happened three times, and everything 
was drawn up again into heaven. 11 And behold, at that moment three 
men stood outside the house where I was, having been sent to me from 
Caesarea. 12 The Spirit told me to go with them without questioning. 
These six brothers went with me, and we entered the man’s house. 13 
He reported to us how he saw an angel standing in his house and saying, 
‘send to Joppa and summon Simon, the one called Peter, 14 who will 
tell you teachings by which you and your whole house will be saved.’ 
15 When I began to speak, the Holy Spirit fell upon them, just as it 
did upon us in the beginning. 16 I remembered the word of the Lord, 
how he used to say, ‘John baptized with water, but you will be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit.’ 17 Therefore, if God gave them the same gift as 
he gave to us when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I 
to hinder God?” 18 Having heard these things, they were silent and 
glorified God, saying, “So God has given the repentance to life to the 
Gentiles as well.” 


Although the narrative asserts that Peter “[explained] it to them point 
by point (11:4),” what is interesting for this discussion are the ways in 
which Peter's account differs from the original narration of his vision.!°° 
The first significant variation occurs in v. 5. In 10:11, Peter sees heaven 
open and a sheet-like vessel “descending ... upon the earth." Peter 
describes it as “[descending] ... from heaven” in 11:5.! More than a 
minor semantic difference, this variation signals a rhetorical trend in 
Peter's report,'* focusing on God's role in this event. An even subtler 
example of this reorientation of the story is found in Peter’s response 
to the voice. In the original narration, Peter replies, “By no means, 


156 See also Witherup, “Cornelius,” 53. As Tannehill suggests, Peter is recounting the 
events according to the order in which he himself experienced them (Narrative Unity, 
2:144). 

157 Commentators often overlook this emphasis in Peter’s retelling. Fitzmyer mentions 
the “heavenly direction” of “Peter’s justification” in the beginning of his discussion of 
Acts 1o:1-11:18 (Acts, 448), but does not pick up this thread in his discussion of the 
individual passages. The reader will find that oopavóc is added to the story again in 
11:9. See also Squires, Plan of God, 118. 

158 As Humphrey has observed about the retellings of visions throughout Acts 10-11: 
“very significant details are added to the subsequent retellings; moreover, interpreta- 
tions or applications are placed within the second or third tellings, as part of the vision, 
and not as mere interpretion or gloss” (“Collision of Modes,” 75). 
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Lord, because I have never eaten anything impure or unclean” (10:14). 
In 11:8, this becomes: “Absolutely not, Lord, for nothing defiled or 
unclean has ever entered my mouth.” In the original, the focus is on 
Peter: he is the one who has never committed the impropriety of eating 
impure food. Like other elements of this retelling, Peter’s own role as a 
decision maker is downplayed in his response. ‘The directional variation 
appears again in 11:9;'°? describing the second utterance of the “voice,” 
Peter adds that it came “from heaven.” This addition is underscored 
by the fact that the actual statements made by the voice are reported 
verbatim. 

The next significant difference comes in the final report of Cornelius’ 
vision.!® Peter's report of this vision is both the shortest (excluding, 
of course, 10:8) and the one that varies the most from the original. 
The mention of Cornelius’ prayers and alms are left out completely.'®! 
Instead, Peter supplants part of the original narration of the vision with 
his own interpretation: “[Peter] will tell you teachings by which you 
and your whole house will be saved” (11:14).'% Like Paul's retellings, 
Peter adds this interpretive layer to the account based on his subse- 
quent experience in Cornelius’ house (Acts 10:23-46). This interpretive 
addition follows the same trend as the other variations in Peter’s report, 
emphasizing divine initiative far more than it was emphasized in the 
original account. 


159 Limitations of space preclude the mention of every single syntactic difference 
between the two accounts. I am, therefore, passing over issues like the change of order 
in reporting the animals and the addition of hota in the second version. Instead, I will 
focus only on variants that I find significant to the narrative. 

190 The translation of 11:12 in the NRSV (“The Spirit told me...not to make a dis- 
tinction between them and us”) is very misleading. In fact, the same participle (of d1a- 
rolvouaı) is used here and in 10:20. The only possible reason for altering the translation 
would be a weak textual variant (avaxotivonau for dvaxeivopat, attested only in P?9). 

161 This omission is somewhat striking. It would seem that some knowledge of Cor- 
nelius’ piety and compassion for the Jews might make the Jerusalem believers more 
sympathetic toward him. I would argue, however, that this omission serves a very spe- 
cific rhetorical purpose. Peter is attempting to show that it is God who has authorized 
his interaction with Gentiles. It is important, therefore, to focus on God’s role rather 
than on the worthiness and piety of Cornelius. 

162 Indeed, this variation is remarkable because Peter is willing to place his own 
interpretation on the lips of a divine emissary. As Tannehill notes: “In light of events 
Peter is confident that this was the purpose of the sending. He does not hesitate to 
report the angel’s words in a way that makes this clear” (Narratwe Unity, 2:132). By 
adding the element of salvation, Tannehill observes, Peter is also interpreting this entire 
experience in light of what he himself proclaimed at Pentecost (cf. Acts 2:21 [Narrative 


Unity, 2:144]). 
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The final variation in the report comes in Peter’s recollection “of the 
word of the Lord” (11:16).'% Such a recollection is not mentioned in 
the original narration, where we read that Peter and the “circumcised 
ones of faith” were “amazed ... that the gift of the Holy Spirit had 
been poured out on the Gentiles” (10:45). This final variant is an overt 
manifestation of what Peter has done throughout his vision report. He 
has rhetorically manipulated the story to refocus attention on the divine 
provenance of the event. In the house of Cornelius, Peter makes it clear 
that God has shown him to call no person unclean, and that God is not 
partial. Among the Jerusalem believers, Peter focuses on the heavenly 
aspect of his vision. He claims that the angel told Cornelius that Peter 
would have a message by which Cornelius and his house would be 
saved. Finally, in response to the Holy Spirit being poured out on the 
Gentiles, Peter remembers the word of the Lord and comes to the con- 
clusion of his defense: “If God gave them the same gift ... who was I to 
hinder God?” (11:17).'% These character-filtered variations perform two 
functions. First, they illustrate Peter’s perception of God’s will based on 
his own experience and the experience of Cornelius. Second, they rep- 
resent Peter’s attempt to convince others that his perception is correct. 
It is somewhat ironic, therefore, that this passage—a passage in which 
Peter attributes more action to God than does the original narrative— 
has been described as God's “twitching of human puppets."! On the 
contrary, Peter’s own perception of God’s will evolves throughout the 
course of Acts 10-11.!% Edith Humphrey’s remarks serve as a fitting 
conclusion to this section of the present discussion: 


163 Tannehill mentions the fact that Peter here adds to his recollection the words of 
Jesus (Acts 1:5 [Narrative Unity, 2:144—145]). See also Johnson, Acts, 198. 

16t Although much of my discussion is set in contrast to interpretations like those of 
Haenchen and Pervo—interpretations that detract from the human participation in the 
story—it is important to note that Peter's filtered version of events in Acts 11 serves 
a very different function for the narrative audience. Peter must demonstrate for those 
challenging him that the extension of the mission to the Gentiles was enacted strictly 
on the basis of God’s initiative (Johnson, Acts, 200). 

165 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 362. As Tannehill argues: “The narrative presents 
a more sophisticated and complex account of humans discerning the will of God 
than Haenchen thought” (Narrative Unity, 2:131). Witherup makes a similar argument 
about Peter’s focus on the role of God, but adduces different evidence than I have 
(“Cornelius,” 61). 

166 The idea of character development as it relates to biblical texts has been a subject 
of debate. In her study on the Gospel of Mark, Mary Ann Tolbert has summarized 
one side of the argument: “In ancient literature, characters were more illustrative than 
representational... . The illustrative characters of ancient literature are static, mono- 
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While it is certainly the case that God is presented as the main actor 
in this episode, human decisions and interpretations of divine visions 
are evident throughout. Unlike the technique of the apocalypse, the 
visions are not given an authoritative interpretation by an angelus inter- 
pres; rather, they are understood through the mediation, speeches, and 
unfolding events enacted by the human players in the drama. Moreover, 
Luke seems happy to import interpretation into the visions as the action 
develops, demonstrating how human understanding enriches the signif- 
icance of the visions. The Cornelius—Peter episode is obviously about 
coming to understand God’s purposes for the Gentile community, but at 
every step of the way, human thinking and action are involved. Thus, 
the visions do not present a fait accompli but are artfully presented and 
combined to lead the hearers within the story, and the readers of the 
story, to certain conclusions. The way in which Luke carefully inter- 
twines narrative, argumentation, and vision-report may stand as a pic- 
ture of his view of the relationship between the human and divine—here 
we see cooperation rather than coercion, disclosure rather than determi- 
nation.!67 


lithic figures who do not grow or develop psychologically. They have fundamentally 
the same characteristics at the end as at the beginning" (Sowing the Gospel: Marks 
World in Literary- Historical. Perspective [Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989] 76-77). Using 
the slightly different nomenclature of “flat” and “round” characters, Tannchill has 
argued that two of the only “round” characters in Acts are Lysias and Felix. His 
primary reason for this classification is that both of these characters behave in ways 
that exhibit internal conflict and tension about how they should react/respond to Paul 
(Narrative Unity, 2:295, and 2:303). To the contrary, I would argue that both Peter and 
Paul can be described as “round” or developing characters based on this same cri- 
terion. In the scope of Luke-Acts as a two volume work, Peter develops dramatically 
from the sobbing wretch in Luke 22 to the self-proclaimed initiator of the mission 
to the Gentiles in Acts 15. On a more microcosmic level, Peter's confusion regard- 
ing his vision in chapter 10 exhibits internal tension and conflict. For Paul, there is 
also a great deal of internal conflict and tension. Frustrated by the fact that Jews 
are rejecting his message, Paul repeatedly threatens that he will now turn and go to 
the Gentiles (13:46, 18:6, and 28:28). Yet in both of the instances that precede chap- 
ter 28, Paul returns to preach his message in the synagogues (14:1 and 18:19). Cer- 
tainly, we do not see in these characters the in-depth psychological development of, 
say, Joyce's Dedalus. On the other hand, one should not dismiss the development 
that does occur in these characters with sweeping generalizations about ancient lit- 
erature. As Johnson concludes of Peter in Acts 11: “When we turn to the content 
of Peter’s defense speech, we are struck above all by the way it reveals a growth in 
his own understanding. Peter is no longer fixated at the stage of table-fellowship. He 
has begun to think in terms of the gift of God for salvation” (Acts, 201 [emphasis 
mine]). 
167 Humphrey, “Collision of Modes,” 82. 
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Peter and Herod: A Double- Vision of Deliverance and Death (Acts 12:7-10, 
21-23) 


In Acts 12:7-10, Luke describes in vivid detail Peter’s angelic deliver- 
ance from prison. Equally vivid are the details of Herod’s own angelic 
visitation, ending in his grotesque death. In these scenes, Luke’s use of 
the double-vision takes a peculiar turn, with the rescue of Peter and 
execution of Herod linked together by the angel’s “touch.”!® 


12:7 zai iðoù GyyeXog xveiov éméotr xoi Poo chaupev Ev và obruo 
mataéas ðè thv zÀevoóv tod ITévoov iysioev otov Aé&yov: &vdota ÈV TÜKXEL. 
nal &éneoav altod ai does èx tHv yergðõv. 8 einev È 6 Ayyelog moóc 
aùtóv: Coo xal brdSyoat tà CAVddME Gov. Eoinoev 6& obroc. xoi héyeL 
avta xegiBaAo0 TO indtidv oov xai dxodovdet uot. 9 xoi é&£eXOov ñxohov- 
Ber xoi oOx der StL GANDES £ouv TO yıvöuevov SiG Tod iyyéXov: ESOxEL SE 
öoaua Prémewv. 10 SteADdvtes SE TEMTHV quAoxi]v xoi Sevtéoav HAvav èri 
TI zÜAnv thv ot6no&v TIV qéoovoav eic thv TOALY, fiuc oou NvoLyn 
adroig xai €EeADdvtes nEONAHOV OvuNV uiav, xal sùðéws Anton 6 dyysXoc 
àT adtod. 


168 See the use of natdoow in 12:7 and 12:23. Some have suggested that this story 
emphasizes the adversarial relationship between Peter and Herod (e.g, Haenchen, Acts 
of the Apostles, 388). On the contrary, I would argue that the emphasis is on what 
connects the respective experiences of Peter and Herod. The angel delivers Peter as 
a servant of God; likewise, the angel strikes down Herod as the enemy of God. The 
focus is not on the antipathy between these two characters, but on the way that God 
acts toward each—a focus that is exemplified in the summary of the “word of God” 
growing and multiplying in Acts 12:24. See also Gaventa, Acts, 187. Other scholars have 
suggested that this story describes one of the many “threats to the mission” in Acts 
(e.g., Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:151). Tannehill, in fact, devotes almost three pages to 
such a discussion: “the role of Herod and Pilate in Jesus’ death ... Now another Herod 
threatens the life of the leading apostle... . Peter has been arrested and faces almost 
certain death. ... the connection between Jesus’ arrest and Peter’s arrest” (Narrative 
Unity, 2:151-153 [emphasis mine]). What seems so odd about this discussion is that 
it ignores the fact that Peter is about to slip completely out of the picture! He may 
reappear for a moment in Acts 15, but his role in the narrative is essentially complete. 
It may be better, therefore, to focus exclusively on Peter’s visionary deliverance in 
connection with the Passover as Tannchill also does (see p. 219 n. 176 below). 

Even less does this chapter of Acts seem to emphasize, as some have suggested, 
the succession of leadership in the early church. Robert W. Wall, for example, argues: 
“the evangelist’s purpose is to narrate and indeed authorize the transition of leadership 
within earliest Christianity from ‘apostolic’ rule, symbolized by Peter, to the second gen- 
eration of Christian leaders, symbolized by James in Jewish Christianity and especially 
by Paul in Gentile Christianity” (“Successors to ‘the Twelve’ According to Acts 12:1- 
17," CBQ 53 [1991]: 630). The problem with this viewpoint is seen most clearly in Wall’s 
contention that “the ‘apostles’ were a closed group of Twelve" according to Luke (630). 
Luke’s reference to Paul as an “apostle” in Acts 14:4 and 14 must then be dismissed with 
little or no supporting evidence from Luke’s narrative (see “Successors,” 630 n. 12). 
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12:7 Behold an angel of the Lord appeared and light shone in the prison 
cell; tapping Peter’s side, he woke him saying, “Get up, quickly!” His 
chains fell from his hands. 8 The angel said to him, “Gird yourself and 
put on your sandals.” Peter did so. The angel said to him, “Put on your 
cloak and follow me.” 9 He followed him out, and did not know that 
what was happening with the angel was real. He thought he was seeing a 
dream.!*? ro Passing through the first and second guard posts, they came 
to the large iron gate leading to the city, which opened for them by itself: 
Exiting, they went ahead one street, and suddenly the angel departed 
from him. 


Although there are some basic similarities between this account and 
the angelic prison break in Acts 5:19-21, the respective foci of the two 
stories are very different. In Acts 5, little description is devoted to what 
happens during the miraculous escape. Attention is given, instead, to 
the angel’s command that the apostles continue teaching (5:20).? The 
escape in Acts 12 is just the opposite. Peter’s role is extremely passive: 
"the angel even directs the stages by which Peter gets dressed." 
Beyond these directions, the angel offers no command or injunction. 
Peter is given no direction whatsoever, but is simply left alone in the 
street. 

Character reactions to this vision are similarly odd. As with previous 
visions seen by believers in Acts, this one inspires no fear in Peter. Dur- 
ing the experience, the text describes concisely Peter’s obedient accep- 
tance of the angels command: “[Peter] did so” (énoinoev 8$ ottws).!” 
What is more interesting is that Peter is unaware of the reality of his 
escape. He thought he was only dreaming. It is only after the angel 
departs that Peter “became aware of himself and said, ‘now I know 
for sure that the Lord sent out his angel to deliver me from the hand 
of Herod and all that the people of the Jews were expecting” (12:11). 
What he thought to be a dream, he now perceives not only as God's 


169 T am translating gaua as a “dream” here because the context makes it clear that 
Peter is sleeping (see xourdouou in 12:6). On the indistinguishability between waking 
visions and dreams during sleep based solely on terminology, see the introduction 
(pp. 8-9 above). 

170 Note also the emphatic repetition of this element in the brief description of the 
characters! response in 5:21 ("After hearing this, they entered the Temple early in the 
morning and began to teach"). 

171 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 383. 

172 Gaventa rightly notes the contrast between this vision and the one in Acts 10: 
“God’s most recent instruction to Peter came through a ‘vision,’ one he neither under- 
stood nor eagerly obeyed (10:17); here he complies even before he understands" (Acts, 


184). 
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deliverance from Herod, but also from the maleficence of the unbe- 
lieving Jews. His delayed acceptance is mirrored by his fellow believ- 
ers. Though they are gathered together, praying “constantly” for Peter 
(12:12; c£. 12:5), they cannot fathom such a miraculous release. They 
cannot believe that what they have prayed for has come to pass.!” 
When Rhoda announces Peter’s arrival, they tell her she is “crazy” 
(uaivonat).!7? When they finally realize that Peter is, in fact, present, 
they respond with amazement (12:16). Unlike the extended retellings in 
Acts 9-11, Peter's reply is remarkably brief: he silences the group; tells 
them how the Lord delivered him; tells them to report these things to 
James and “the brethren”; and leaves—all in one verse.!”® This scene 
demonstrates what Tannehill describes as the “gap between human 
understanding and the wonder of God's ways." Once again, there is 
not an immediate correlation between vision and perception of God's 
will. For both Peter and his fellow believers, there is a lag as they find it 
difficult to believe what God has done. 

Herod's own encounter with the angel of the Lord serves as an 
antithesis to Peter's experience. After addressing embassies from Tyre 
and Sidon,' Herod is praised by his audience: 6 ôè öfjuog Enepwver 
Ocod qovi] xai odx Avdownov (“the people were crying out, “God’s 
voice, not a man's" [Acts 12:22]). Herod's failure to deny such praise 
and to “give the glory to God,” brings about a very different kind 
of touch from the angel of the Lord: nagaxefjua dé Enatagev adtov 
&yygkoc xvelov avi Ov o)x gSamxev TH SdEav tH Değ, xol yevóuevoc 
oxmdnxoPewtos EEeypugev (“Suddenly, the angel of the Lord struck him, 
because he did not give the glory to God. Devoured by worms, he 


173 Johnson notes Luke's use of &xtevög, an adverb denoting “eagerness and earnest- 
ness” (Acts, 211). 

174 See also Tannehill (Narrative Unity, 2:155-156) and Gaventa (Acts, 185). 

175 Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 385. 

176 Tannehill observes that the language of deliverance (éaigw and &&éyo [12:11; 
12:17]), combined with the mention of Passover (12:4), creates a strong connection 
between Peter’s visionary experience and the exodus from Egypt. Susan Garrett has 
argued more broadly that the entire scene (Acts 12:1-24) “recapitulates the entire 
sequence of earthly and cosmic events pertaining to Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
ascension,” and that Herod’s death is representative of the resulting fall of Satan 
(“Exodus from Bondage: Luke 9:31 and Acts 12:1-24,” CBQ 52 [1990]: 670-677). 

7 ‘Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:156. See also Gaventa, Acts, 188. 

178 Mark Strom observes unmistakeable parallels between Luke’s account of Herod’s 
death and the oracle against the King of Tyre in Ezek 28, right down to the smiting 
action of the Lord’s cherub/angel (Ezek 28:16; cf. Acts 12:23)” (“An Old Testament 
Background to Acts 12:20-23,” NTS 32 [1986]: 290). 
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died” [12:23]). Thus, this double vision comprises a striking contrast 
of perception. Peter does not understand the reality of his angelic 
encounter until it is over. Herod’s own lack of understanding proves 
fatal. What he thought to be deserved praise instead became the reason 
for a divine visitation that results in his death. "° 


The Spirit Calls Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13:1—3) 


I *Hoav 8& èv "Avuoyeíq. xatà thv ovoav éxxAnoiav noogÃta xoi ÖLöd- 
oxaro. 6 te Bapvaßäüs xoi Zvuewv 6 xoXoóusvog Niyeo xoi Aobxıog 6 
Kvonvaios, Mavanv te “Homdov tot vevoadoyov OUVTEOWOG xai LabAoc. 
2 Aeitoveyovvtwv 68 adtdv v xvoiw xal vnotevóvtæv EINEV TO NVeüna 
10 äyıov' Aqogioate dr uor tòv Bapvaßav xoi Zaðiov eis tò Éoyov 6 
MEOCGKEXANLAL AVTOVS. 3 TÖTE vrjovevoavtec xai NEOGEVEANEVOL xai ENLÜEV- 
TES TAS yelpag adtolg dxéAvoav. 4 Adtol uév oov Erneupdevreg bd tod 
Äylov mvebuatos xatiov eic Leheduerav, éxeidév te démhevoav eis Kú- 
mov. 

1 In the church at Antioch there were prophets and teachers: Barnabas, 
and Simeon, who was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, 
who was raised with Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul. ? While they were 
performing the service of the Lord and fasting, the Holy Spirit said, “Set 
apart for me Saul and Barnabas for the work to which I have called 
them.” 3 Then, after fasting and praying and laying hands upon them, 
they sent them off. 4 Thus dispatched by the Holy Spirit, they went down 
to Seleucia, and from there set sail for Cyprus. 


This scene is often read as a dramatic commission, providing explicit 
divine direction for the missionary excursion of Saul and Barnabas.!*? 
Of greater interest in the present study 1s the sequence of actions that 
render this brief scene one of the most peculiar dream-vision passages 
in Luke-Acts. The verb Xeuwovoyéo (“to serve in worship") is used only 
here in Luke-Acts, but occurs frequently in the LXX to translate N, 
a verb usually associated with priestly service in the sanctuary.?! In v. 2, 
Luke combines this verb of priestly service with another word that 1s 
used only here in Acts: vnotebo (“to fast”). One does find vnotebw in 
Luke's Gospel, particularly in the controversy over why Jesus' disciples 


179 The verb éxwpbyw occurs only three times in the NT. The other two occurrences 
describe the deaths of Ananias and Saphira in Acts 5:5 and 5:10. 

180 See, for example, Tannchill (Narrative Unity, 2:159) and Johnson (Acts, 225). 

13! See, for example, Exod 28:35, 29:30, 35:19; Num 1:50, 4:12; 1Sam 2:11; and Joel 
2:17. 
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do not fast (Luke 5:33-35), but it is used only here in Acts. In the LXX, 
vroxevo tends to be used in contexts of either mourning!” or intensive 
supplication.'? The latter may inform the reader’s understanding of 
Acts 13. Read against the background of Jewish Scripture, one may 
understand the fasting in this passage as a way of seeking God and 
God's guidance. !®* 

Seemingly in response to this service and supplication, the Holy 
Spirit tells the group to set Barnabas and Saul apart for special work. 
This is not the first time in Luke-Acts that the Spirit has “spoken” to 
someone; this happens earlier to both Philip (8:29) and Peter (10:19).'% 
In those two cases, however, an immediate and obedient response from 
the character follows. The group in Antioch does not respond this way. 
Instead, they fast and pray agam. Although their actions of fasting, 
prayer, and laying on of hands sound reverent,'® they still stand in 
contrast to the more immediate obedience of Philip and Peter.'*? Since 
the Spirit has spoken and given instructions, why the continued need 
to fast and pray? It is obvious that the Spirit is the instigator of the 


'82 See, for example, Judg 20:26 and 1Sam 31:13. 

183 See, for example, Isa 58:3-4, Jer 14:12, Ezra 8:23. 

184 Supplication seems applicable, whereas there is no indication of mourning. 

185 Haenchen demythologizes the event unnecessarily: “Naturally it was one of the 
‘prophets’ who gave the utterance to the Spirit’s direction” (Acts of the Apostles, 396). 
Surprisingly, even narrative critics seem to have fallen prey to this tendency. Tannehill 
suggests: “The Spirit indicates through a small circle of prophets and teachers that two of 
their number should be selected for a particular task” (Narrative Unity, 2:160). Spencer’s 
comments are more concrete: “The commission to send Barnabas and Saul on special 
assignment comes from the Holy Spirit through the worshipping and fasting congrega- 
tion” (Acts, 137). Given the widespread presence of the Spirit in the dream-visions of 
Luke-Acts, there is no reason to assume that the Spirit’s directions comes through non- 
verbal “inspiration.” When Luke wishes to describe the Spirit’s non-verbal direction, 
he does so (cf. Acts 21:4). 

'86 Tt is interesting to note discussions that make much of the “prayerful” context 
in which the commissioning scene takes place, but that make no mention of the 
continuation of the prayer and fasting after the Spirit has given direction. Tannchill, for 
example, asserts: “The commissioning scene in Acts 13:1-3 is also part of the pattern. 
The beginnings of the missions of Jesus and the apostles are preceded by references 
to prayer ... which provides opportunity for the action of the Spirit ... and the Spirit 
leads directly to mission” (Narrative Unity, 2:161 [emphasis mine]). The point here is that 
the Spirit’s utterance does not lead “directly to mission.” 

'87 Haenchen supposes that 13:3 begins a “second scene” (Acts of the Apostles, 396), but 
does not say why. Nothing in the syntax demands, or even suggests, the passage of time. 
Similarly, Fitzmyer fixes things by translating the aorist participles (vyotevoavtec and 
ngooev&duevon) with the phrase, “having completed their fasting and prayer" (Acts, 497 
[emphasis mine]). Again, nothing about the syntax requires this nuance. 
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mission. The reasons for the Antiochene response in the narrative are 
far less obvious. !** 

This response sounds even stranger when one considers the only 
prior passage in which Luke combines the action of prayer with the 
laying on of hands. Acts 6:1-6 narrates the request of the twelve that 
the body of disciples select seven people who will oversee logistical 
concerns so that the twelve can “attend to prayer and the service of 
the word” (6:4). After the seven are chosen they are brought before the 
apostles, who pray and lay their hands!® upon them (6:6). In this way, 
the apostles submit a very human decision prayerfully to God. That the 
Antiochene group’s service and fasting are met with a vision is not so 
different from other situations in which prayer and visions go hand in 
hand (cf. Luke 3:21-22, 9:29; Acts 10:9-10). This is the only occasion, 
however, on which supplicating actions like fasting and prayer follow a 
visionary encounter.!” This scene raises questions about the direction 
of the Holy Spirit in Luke-Acts; these questions will be addressed more 
fully below. °! 


188 Adopting David Daube’s suggestion that Acts 13:1-3 recalls the language of setting 
apart Levites in Num 8 (The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism [New York: Arno Press, 
1956], 224-236), Ernest Best has suggested that the laying on of hands in 13:3 is an 
“appointment of ‘full-time’ missionaries” (“Acts XII. 1-3,” JTS 11 [1960]: 348). As 
Barrett has noted, however, “Paul seems to have been a full-time Christian worker 
before” this (Acts, 601). 

'89 Outside of Acts 6 and 13, the “laying on of hands” is always used in the context 
of healing (Luke 4:40, 13:13; Acts 9:12 and 17, 28:8) or to bestow the filling of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 8:17, 19; 19:6). 

190 One exception to this may be the prayer of Saul mentioned by the Lord to 
Ananias (9:11). That context, however, is remarkably different. 

19! Although it does not meet the criteria for this discussion of dream-visions in Luke- 
Acts, the story of Paul and Barnabas in Lystra (Acts 14:11-18) deserves some mention 
if only for the way it contrasts with “real” visionary encounters in the text. Following 
the healing of the crippled man in vv. 8-10, Paul and Barnabas receive an unexpected 
reaction: “After the crowd saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their voices, saying in 
Lycaonian, ‘the gods have come down to us in human form!" (14:11). Verse 12 provides 
the additional detail that the people were calling Barnabas “Zeus” and Paul “Hermes.” 
The Lystrans see the miraculous healing and misinterpret this as an indication that 
the Greek gods Zeus and Hermes have come to them in human form. Far from the 
political rhetoric involved in the acclamation of Herod (Acts 12:22), the original divine 
appellation in Acts 14:11 is followed by the designation of specific deities in 14:12 and 
what appear to be repeated attempts on the part of the Lystrans to make sacrifices to 
Paul and Barnabas (see both 14:13 and 14:18). 

Luke’s criticism of this misinterpretation is far from tacit. First, it is censured within 
the narrative by the apostles’ response. After ripping their own garments and crying 
out in protest (14:14), they characterize the Lystrans’ worship as “false” (410 tovtwv tõv 
Lataiwv émuoroéqer zi Üeóv Lovra [so that you might turn from these false things to 
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Multifaceted Witness of the Spirit (Acts 15:28; 19:21; 20:22—23; 21:4, 11—14) 


The Holy Spirit’s verbal commission in 13:2 is followed by a number 
of more indirect references to the Spirit’s guidance. They are indirect 
in that the Spirit does not actually speak, as in 8:29, 10:19, and 13:2. 
Instead, the narrative features characters presenting the viewpoint of 
the Spirit, and these character-filtered presentations do not always 
agree with one another. As a whole, these passages paint a complex 
picture of the Spirit’s activity among believers. More accurately, they 
portray a complex picture of the way characters perceive the activity of 
the Spirit. 


“The Holy Spirit thinks so, too’ (Acts 15:28) 


In Luke’s narration of the Jerusalem council in Acts 15, one finds the 
apostles and other individuals considering a very important question: 
Do the Gentiles need to follow the Law? After a great deal of debate 
(15:7), Peter states that God chose him to bring the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles and argues that they should not be burdened with the yoke of the 
Law (15:10).! Paul and Barnabas report on their ministry to the Gen- 
tiles (15:12). Then, in 15:13-21, James draws the arguments to a con- 
clusion, declaring finally: “Therefore, J have made the determination 
not to add difficulty to those among the Gentiles who have turned to 
God" (15:19).!°3 What is so striking about this decision is that it is made 


the living God”]). The adjective watatiog is used only here in Luke-Acts. It is interesting 
to note, however, that it appears frequently in the LXX in passages describing “false 
visions.” See, for example, Lam 2:14 (the only example also including the verb &m- 
otoéqo); Zech 10:2; Isa 29:8; Ezek 13:6-9, 21:34, and 22:28. Further criticism is implied 
in Luke’s later characterization of this crowd, whose attempts to sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas are quickly replaced by their complacence as Paul and Barnabas are stoned 
by Jews from Antioch and Iconium (14:19). 

That the Lystrans are quick to perceive the presence of Zeus and Hermes in 
their midst suggests the pervasiveness of dream-vision phenomena in the religious 
experience of the first century. Luke’s criticism of this misinterpretation, however, is 
clear. What is an acceptable medium of revelation for followers of the “living God” is, 
by contradistinction, part of the “falsehood” of Hellenistic polytheism. 

192 Peter’s vision and subsequent interpretations are certainly in the background here. 
The issue I want to highlight in this passage is that the Holy Spirit is noted as a 
source of authority in the apostolic letter in 15:28. This is done even though there is 
no mention of an appeal to God, Jesus, or the Spirit during the council’s discussion. 

193 I have added emphasis here to indicate Luke’s redundant and emphatic use of the 
personal pronoun: àió éy@ xoíivo. 
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in such a human way. The prayer that characterized the choosing of 
Judas’ replacement (Acts 2:24) and the commission of the seven (Acts 
6:6) is strangely absent here. Divine guidance is neither sought explic- 
itly, nor is it given explicitly. 

Against this background, the statement in 15:28 seems all the more 
out of place: “for it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to place 
upon you no greater burden than these essential things.” The Holy 
Spirit, who is conspicuously absent in the description of the coun- 
cils proceedings, receives pride of place in the council’s letter.!” The 
decision not to encumber Gentiles with Torah observance is a human 


19% The only exception to this is Peter's oblique reference when he says that God 
“bore witness to [the Gentiles], giving them the Holy Spirit” (15:8). It is interesting 
to note that neither Fitzmyer nor Tannehill even mention this discrepancy. Johnson 
also glosses over this kink in the narrative: “The invocation of the Holy Spirit as a 
partner to the decision has an odd sound to contemporary ears, but it nicely captures 
the dynamics of the process as portrayed by Luke. For similar language establishing 
an interplay between the activity of humans and of the Holy Spirit, see Acts 13:1-3” 
(Acts, 277). The point is, however, that this inclusion of the Spirit as some sort of an 
afterthought is not at all the way that Luke portrays the Spirit’s involvement elsewhere 
in the narrative. Ironically, the very passage cited by Johnson provides an excellent case 
in point. The Spirit does intervene in 13:1-3. In that context of worshiping and fasting, 
the Spirit intervenes verbally. 

Barretts conclusion about 15:28 is interesting: “The apostles and elders are now 
joined in their decision by the Holy Spirit” (Acts, 744). After stating that this addition 
fits with Luke’s understanding of the guidance of the Spirit in the life of the church, 
he explains away the problem by arguing that the church is simply reflecting a decision 
already made by the Spirit. Unfortunately, Barrett’s only mention of the discrepancy is 
incomplete and disturbingly unclear: “Luke does not claim that any of the participants 
in the discussion was, when he spoke, moved, or filled, by the Holy Spirit. Whether the 
claim that the Holy Spirit on this occasion spoke through the church is affected by the 
fact that Paul (it seems) did not accept the decision is a question that should be borne 
in mind with regard to such ecclesiastical assertions” (Acts, 744). 

In his narrative-critical examination of the Holy Spirit as a character in Luke-Acts, 
Shepherd offers a solution that is equally unhelpful: “Here Luke presents both the 
Spirit and the church jointly as direct actors; the Spirit is directly involved in this 
conflict, and takes a side. James is certainly correct to invoke the Holy Spirit in his 
decision, for it is precisely the direct action of that Spirit which has brought the church 
to this decision” (Narrative Function, 218). Shepherd is here referring especially to the 
role of the Spirit in Acts 8 and 10: “The Spirit picked up (literally!) and moved the 
community outside the boundaries of Jerusalem and Judea” (218). This explanation 
would be far more satisfying if the sentence in 15:28-29 were worded differently. 
Instead, the text states: “For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to place upon 
you no greater burden than these essential things: to keep away from things polluted 
by idols, from blood, from the meat of strangled animals, and from sexual immorality.” 
What “seems good to the Holy Spirit” here sounds astonishingly close to what James 
himself decided in 15:19-20: “Therefore J have made the determination not to add 
difficulty to those among the Gentiles who have turned to God, but we should instruct 
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decision in the earlier narrative (610 &yó xeivw [15:19]),'” a point fur- 
ther underscored by the absence of any mention of the Holy Spirit 
in the reference to this decision in Acts 21:25. The prominence given 
to the Spirit in v. 28 belies the fact that the Spirit’s collaboration is 
absent from the decision-making process. ‘Taken in context, this refer- 
ence seems almost an afterthought—the rhetorical inclusion of God’s 
perceived approval. In turn, this inclusion of the Spirit for seemingly 
rhetorical purposes calls into question other passages that present a ten- 
sion between human decisions and human perceptions of God’s will. 


The Spirit and Testimony (Acts 19:21 and 20:22-23) 


After describing how “the word of the Lord triumphed”! over evil 
spirits and magical practices in Ephesus, the narrator states that Paul 
"resolved in the Spirit"! to go through Macedonia and Achaia, and 


them by letter to abstain from the defilement of idols, from sexual immorality, from that 
which has been strangled, and from blood.” 

195 To be sure, this human decision is based on what the characters have experienced 
as God’s deeds among them (15:7-8, 12, and 14). My point here is that the decision 
itself is something that the characters reason out without explicit divine intervention. 
The human aspect of this decision is reemphasized in 15:22 (“It seemed good to the 
apostles and elders, along with the whole congregation, to send men chosen from 
among them...”). Tannehill regards this as “[referring] to an official decision, taken 
collegially” (Narrative Unity, 192). 

196 See Acts 19:10 and 19:20. 

197 Barrett translates this phrase “Paul formed the intention to pass through Macedonia” 
(Acts, 919 [emphasis mine]). He argues that “&deto alone could hardly mean ‘purposed’, 
so that v avebpatt cannot be taken to refer to the Holy Spirit ... though this would 
accord with other passages in which Paul’s plans are said to be controlled by the Holy 
Spirit (e.g. 16:6)” (919). Fitzmyer's rendering is a mixture of apparent contradiction. He 
translates the phrase as “Paul made up his mind to travel through Macedonia” (Acts, 
645). In his comments on 19:8-22, however, he states: “What is important to note is the 
guidance of the Spirit (19:21)” (646). Adding to the confusion are his notes on the actual 
verse: “It does not mean, ‘he purposed in the Spirit’, as Bruce (Acts, 393) renders it; nor 
does it mean that Paul decides ‘under the guidance of the Spirit’, pace Marshall (Acts, 
312). The clause has to be compared with tithesthai en te kardia, ‘resolve in one’s heart’ 
(5:4; Luke 21:14)” (Acts, 652). 

‚Johnson and Tannchill are willing to leave the question more open ended. Although 
he translates the phrase “Paul decided to travel through Macedonia” (Acts, 345), John- 
son states: “it [is] uncertain whether Luke intends us to read this simply as Paul 
‘decided within himself’ or ‘proposed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit" (346). 
Tannehill observes: “Although the phrase ... could refer either to the human spirit or 
the Holy Spirit, there is reason to believe that the latter is at least included. It would 
be strange to attribute the journey to Jerusalem to a human decision while linking his 
trip to Rome to divine necessity" (Narrative Unity, 2:239). Menzies twice cites this verse 
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on to Jerusalem (19:21). This passage marks the beginning of Paul’s 
“return to Jerusalem,” a journey that will raise questions and conflict 
between Paul and other believers. ‘The drama of this resolution is 
heightened in Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders in the next chapter: 
nal viv idov OÓsÓsuévoc £yo TH AvEevUATL TOREVOUGL eig "IeQovoaAnu và 
EV AUTH] OVVAVTNOOVTA WoL UN ELÖWG, zv STL TO TVeüna TO GyLOV xoà 
TOMW Stapagtveetat uot Aéyov Sti deoud xoi Pipers we wevovow (“Now, 
behold, having been bound to the Spirit, I am going to Jerusalem. I 
do not know what will happen there, but in every city the Holy Spirit 
testifies to me saying that chains and suffering await me” [20:22—23]). 

There can be little doubt that this testimony of the Spirit echoes 
back to the declarations of the Lord to Saul (“you will be told what you 
must do” [9:6]) and Ananias (“I myself will show him how much it is 
necessary for him to suffer for the sake of my name" [9:16]). Certainly, 
the reader would recall these predictions of suffering— predictions that 
created narrative suspense—when Paul is stoned and left for dead in 
Acts 14, and when he is beaten and imprisoned in Acts 16. It is only 
in Acts 20:23, however, that one finds another reference associating the 
divine will with this suffering. Given the references to Paul's impending 
suffering in Acts 9, these references to Paul's return to Jerusalem and 
the suffering that await him are hardly surprising. What 1s surprising 
are the descriptions of the Spirit's counter-testimony in Acts 21. 


The Spirit and Counter-testimony (Acts 21:4, 11-14) 


The statements in Acts 19 and 20 about Paul's resolution “in the Spirit” 
and his captivity “to the Spirit” have understandably been interpreted 
by a number of scholars as an indication that God is initiating, and Paul 
is accepting, his ultimate destiny? A thorough inquiry of God's plan, 
God’s will, and events initiated by God in Luke-Acts, however, must 
take into account the subtle counterevidence mentioned in Acts 21. 
Early in the chapter “we” arrive in ‘Tyre. The narrative then states 
rather simply: dvevedvtes è todo paðntàc Erreueivanev aoro Tuéeac 


as an example of the Spirits guidance (Development, 224 n. 2 and 227 n. 2). Lampe made 
a similar claim decades earlier (“The Holy Spirit,” 196). Agreeing with both, Campbell 
makes a compelling case for reading “Spirit” rather than “spirit” both on lexicograph- 
ical and contextual grounds (“Who are We,” 172-173 n. 65). This reading maintains 
both the correlation and tension with other references to the Spirit in the subsequent 
narrative; see especially 20:22-23, compared with 21:4 and 21:11-14. 

198 See, for example, Gaventa, Acts, 268-269 and 286-287. 
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End, otuvec TO Mavy EAeyov Sic tov nveluatog un Erußaiverv eig ‘Te- 
eoodAvua (21:4). This verse is somewhat difficult to translate because of 
the placement of the relative clause. One could render it, “We stayed 
there seven days, having found disciples who were telling Paul through 
the Spirit not to embark for Jerusalem.” Such a translation, however, 
suggests a causal relationship between the Spirit-founded message of 
the disciples and the length of Paul’s (“our”) stay. One also wants to 
avoid the uniform tense rendering of the NRSV: “We looked up the 
disciples and stayed there for seven days. Through the Spirit they told 
Paul not to go on to Jerusalem.” ‘This translation renders the rela- 
tive clause adequately (1.e., without the causal relationship), but does 
not sufficiently capture the on-going past action of the imperfect £Ae- 
yov. Luke’s use of this imperfect stands in contrast to the aorists earlier 
in the verse: “Having found the disciples, we remained there seven days. 
[During that time, the disciples] were telling Paul through the Spirit not 
to embark for Jerusalem." Whether or not Luke's use of the imperfect 
suggests a resulting “conflict” between the characters,?! it does empha- 
size that this message, uttered “through the Spirit,” was given more 
than once. The import of these two very different messages from the 
Spirit is paramount for this discussion.?? Since the Holy Spirit is asso- 


199 The awkwardness of the KJV demonstrates this nicely: “And finding disciples, we 
tarried there seven days: who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he should not go up 
to Jerusalem.” 

200 Emphasis mine. 

21 Gaventa suggests: “Luke does not treat it as a conflict, and it may be that 
the disciples’ pleas largely underscore the danger and the fact that Paul continues 
undeterred” (Acts, 292-293). 

202 This logical problem caused a number of nineteenth and twentieth century schol- 
ars to doubt the historical veracity of this verse. That is, if the disciples really told Paul 
“through the Spirit” not to go to Jerusalem, and if Paul went to Jerusalem anyway, 
how can this text be viewed in any other way than Paul going against the command 
of the Spirit (see the discussion of earlier scholarship in Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles, 
602-604). More recently, scholars have found other ways to read around this conflict. 
Johnson, for example, regards 21:4 and 21:11 as evidence of that “the Holy Spirit ... 
continues to ‘witness in every city’ to him concerning what awaits him” (Acts, 372). This 
interpretation could stand in relation to 21:11, but not in relation to 21:4. In 21:4, Luke 
does not say that the Spirit is “witnessing” what awaits Paul; it says that disciples told 
Paul “through the Spirit” not to go to Jerusalem. Tannchill finds another explanation: 
“This is an interesting case of conflict in understanding the Spirit’s directions. The con- 
flict can, of course, be reduced to the human level... . Perhaps the Spirit’s message is 
consistent, but the prophets in Tyre have mixed their own conclusion with the Spirit’s 
message" (Narrative Unity, 2:263; see also Jervell, Apostelgeschichte, 518). Tannehill then 
addresses the issue of interpretation more specifically: “Nevertheless, it is interesting 
that the narrator has allowed to surface at least a superficial contradiction in the divine 
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ciated with God in the narrative,” it is crucial to highlight those points 
in the narrative that suggest conflicting viewpoints originating from the 
same Spirit. 

This conflict continues in the immediate narrative context. A few 
verses after the Tyrian disciples tell Paul, “through the Spirit,” not 
to embark for Jerusalem, the Judean prophet Agabus meets Paul and 
company in Caesarea with a more illustrative message: 


21:11 xai £X0Ov EOS Nuäg xai ägas thv Lovıv tod MavAov, órjoac éavtoð 
tous xóÓac xai tas xetous esinev: váóe AévEeL TO veüna TO dyLov' TOV dvóoa 
ov otv fj Covyn atty, ottws Öroovorv èv ’TegovooAnu of Tovöcioı xoi 
magadwoovow eic yetoac £Üvàv. 12 wc 68 Hrovoauev tatta, NAGEXAAOUNEV 
Nueis te xoi ol Evtdmtor tod wi Avaßaiveıv aùtòv eis ’TegovooANu. 13 
tote Anerolön ó TlatAoc ti moveite xAaiovtes ual ovvdovmtovtés uou trjv 
xagdlav; £yo yàg od uóvov debijvat GAAG xoi Aanmodaveiv eis "IepovooAnu 
Etoiwas £yo úno tod dvduatocs tod xveiov "Inood. 14 uù merðouévov dé 
adtod NOVXAOAUEV EINÖVTEG' tod xvelov tò HéAnuUG yveodw. 


2111 Coming to us and taking Paul's belt, he bound his own feet and 
hands and said, “Thus says the Holy Spirit: ‘In this way, the Jews in 
Jerusalem will bind the man whose belt this is, and betray him into the 
hands of the Gentiles.” 12 When we heard these things, we and the local 
residents urged him not to go up to Jerusalem. 13 Then Paul answered, 
“what are you doing, crying and breaking my heart? I stand ready not 
only to be bound, but also to die in Jerusalem for the sake of the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” 14 Since he would not be persuaded, we were silent, 
saying, “the Lord’s will be done.” 


This more elaborate warning to stay away from Jerusalem is also given 
as an utterance of the Holy Spirit. The narrator does not describe 
the reactions of Paul or his companions to the Tyrians! message. The 
testimony of Agabus, on the other hand, inspires Paul's company and 
the local believers to exhort Paul not to go up to Jerusalem. Paul's 
own reply, that he is ready even to die “for the sake of the name of 
the Lord Jesus," may lead to silence,” but not to resolution: “Since 
he would not be persuaded, we were silent, saying, ‘the Lord's will be 
done.” This last statement maintains the tension between these two 


guidance that Paul is receiving, an indication that it is seldom easy to separate divine 
revelation from human interpretation. Appeal to divine guidance is not an easy escape 
from the ambiguities of human life” (Narrative Unity, 2:263). 

203 See, for example, Acts 2:17. 

204 Luke uses the verb rjovxóGo four times, twice to describe the silencing of opposi- 
tion (Luke 14:4; Acts 11:18). He also uses it, however, more neutrally for the “quiet” of 
keeping the Sabbath (Luke 23:56). 
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opposing viewpoints while also capturing the spiritual element behind 
the conflict. Both Paul and those trying to persuade him present their 
actions as being in accordance with the Spirit. 


The Lord tells Paul to stay in Corinth (Acts 18:9-11) 


After Paul’s speech on the Areopagus in Acts 17, he makes his way to 
Corinth. In his customary fashion, he begins his proclamation among 
Jews and Gentiles who are presumably connected with the syna- 
gogue.? When the Jews oppose Paul and blaspheme, he decides to 
turn his attention to evangelizing the Gentiles (18:6). It is in this context 
that Paul experiences his next vision: 
9 Einev 5é 6 xúoiog èv vuxti öl Öoduarog TH Mavr: uh PoBod, GAAG AGAEL 
«ai un otoztrjons, 10 Siott &yo ciu uetà Od xoi otóeic ExrdijoEetal cor TOD 
xax@oai o£, Sidtt Aads oti WoL mobs èv TH WOAEL Tau. 11 Exadıoev è 
EVLAUTOV xai ufjvac 8& 6G oxov Ev adtoic vóv AOyov tod Beod. 


g Through a dream in the night, the Lord said to Paul, “Do not be 
afraid, but speak and do not be silent, 10 for I am with you and no one 
will lay a hand upon you to harm you. Indeed, there are many people 
for me in this city.” 11 He stayed there a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them. 


On the surface, this vision serves the important, albeit fairly obvious, 
role of a divine directive for Paul’s shift of mission to the Gentiles in 
Corinth.?° Also obvious 1s Paul's obedience, as indicated by the length 
of his stay mentioned immediately in v. 11. More interesting and less 
obvious are the subtleties of this vision and its place in the broader 
narrative context. 

In v. 9, the Lord's first words to Paul are “do not be afraid.” The 
assuaging of fear so common in the visions of Luke's Gospel, but 
largely absent in those of Acts, takes on quite a new meaning here. 
There is no indication that the vision itself inspires fear, as it does for 
Zechariah, the shepherds, and Cornelius (Luke 1:12; 2:9; Acts 10:4). 
Instead, the antithesis “do not be afraid, but speak,” taken in the 
immediate narrative context of the malreatment of Paul and others,?” 
suggests that the fear mentioned here is the fear of other humans and 


205 Acts 18:4, 7. 

206 Robert C. Tannehill, “Rejection by Jews and Turning to Gentiles: The Pattern 
of Paul's Mission in Acts,” in Zuke-Acts and the Jewish People: Eight Critical Perspectives (ed. 
Joseph B. Tyson; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1988), go. 

207 See, for example, Acts 16:19-24, 17:1-9. 
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their potentially violent reactions to the proclamation of the gospel.?% 
Because fear is common enough in visionary accounts of antiquity to 
be regarded by some as part of their “form,”?® the change in meaning 
here is all the more compelling. Whereas those at the beginning of the 
narrative fear God’s irruptive visions, the narrative now assumes that 
the reasonable object of fear might be those people who oppose God’s 
plan.?! 

This dream-vision also creates some tension with Paul’s “Temple 
vision” related later in Acts 22:17-21. In Paul’s first retelling of his 
conversion, the most significant departure from the original narration 
of Acts 9 1s Paul's description of a vision he has in the Temple, in which 
the Lord tells Paul that the people of Jerusalem will not listen to his 
testimony, and that he is therefore being sent “far away to the Gentiles” 
(Acts 22:17-21). As noted in the discussion of this passage above, this 
part of Paul's retelling does not simply modify the original story (Acts 
9:3-19), but rewrites it entirely. Paul recasts his rescue by the Jerusalem 
believers (9:29-30) as a directive from the Lord. This is all the more 
remarkable, given that Paul does have a visionary experience in which 
God directs him to proclaim the gospel to the Gentiles here in 18:9- 
11.?! Since the character Paul receives this divine directive in 18:9- 
11, why does he invent a Temple vision in his later filtration of these 
events (22:17-21)? The answer would seem to lie in rhetorical necessity. 
In Acts 22, Paul’s defense includes his reason for leaving Jerusalem in 
the first place. Telling the angry mob what actually happened—that he 
left because he had instilled a murderous rage in the Hellenistic Jews of 
Jerusalem—would hardly be effective (Acts 9:29). Neither would it work 
to tell them that the Lord had directed him to witness to the Gentiles 
in Corinth (18:9-11). This would not explain why he was in Corinth to 
begin with. Paul’s creation of a vision in the Temple of Jerusalem— 
a vision in which the Lord directs Paul to the Gentiles—serves the 
rhetorical purposes of Paul’s defense speech in Acts 22 in a way that 
the events of 9:29-30 and 18:9-11 could not. 


208 See also Gaventa, Acts, 258. 

209 See the discussion in chapter 4 (pp. 114-115 above). 

210 As some commentators have noted, this sort of command not to fear and the 
reassurance of God’s presence more closely reflect assurances in prophetic passages like 
Isa 41:10 (see, for example, Johnson, Acts, 324). 

211 Although there is nothing about the Gentiles in the vision of 18:9-11, the preced- 
ing context (18:1-8) indicates that Paul has been rejected by the Jews in Corinth, and 
that he is shifting the primary focus of his proclamation to Gentiles. 
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Sadducees, Pharisees, and a Vision of the Lord (Acts 23:6—11) 


In Acts 23, Paul is brought before the council of the high priest. 
“Knowing that part [of the council] were of the Sadducees, but the 
other part were of the Pharisees,” Paul makes a statement that will 
divide the crowd: “Brothers, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees. 
I am being judged on account of hope and the resurrection of the 
dead” (23:6). To explain the division that results between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the narrator offers the following explanation: “For the 
Sadducees say there is no resurrection, or angel, or spirit, whereas the 
Pharisees acknowledge all of these” (23:8). Paul focuses on one of these, 
the resurrection, but it is a group of Pharisaic scribes that bring up 
the other two, saying, “we find nothing evil in this man; what if a 
spirit or an angel spoke to him?” (23:9). ‘The statement of the scribes is 
emphasized even more in the textual addition found in the Majority?” 
text: “we find nothing evil in this man; what if a spirit or an angel 
spoke to him? We should not fight against God!” "This passage that raises the 
question of belief in various forms of divine revelation is punctuated by 
Paul’s vision in 23:11. Alluding to Paul’s resolution in the Spirit that he 
would return to Jerusalem and then go on to Rome (19:21), this vision 
stands in contrast to the conflict of 23:3-9. The Sadducees disagree 
with the Pharisees on the existence of spirits and angels. Even those 
who defend Paul only raise the question whether a spirit or angel spoke 
to him. Paul’s experience transcends all of this, as the Lord tells him 
directly, “Have courage. As you bore witness to me in Jerusalem, so 
you must also bear witness in Rome” (23:11). The reader is given no 
indication of Paul’s immediate reaction to this vision, but the necessity 
of his courage is underscored in the next few verses, which tell of a 
Jewish plot to assassinate him. There is evidence that Paul has taken 
courage. When Paul was first arrested, his address to the tribune was 
quite deferential: ei éeotiv uor eimetv tt EOC o£; (“is it permissible for 
me to speak to you?” [21:37]). When he learns of the plot from his 
nephew, however, “Paul called one of centurions and said, ‘take this 
young man to the tribune, for he has something to report to him’” 
(meooxadeoduevos dé ó IIaóAoc Eva vv &xovovvagyóv éqw TOV veaviav 
TOUTOV GMAYAYE TODS TOV xiMaoxov, Exel yào GTayyethat tL adtH [23:17]). 
Paul uses the imperative: he actually commands one of the centurions to 
take his nephew to the tribune. 


212 This variant reading is also found in the Sahidic tradition. 
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Paul's Vision at Sea (Acts 27:23—24) 


For the most part, dream-visions in Luke-Acts have been supplied by 
the narrator, and then sometimes reported by the recipient as well.?'? 
In this case, the focus shifts entirely to Paul’s presentation of his vision. 
The vision and its report come after a storm, lasting several days, has 
threatened death for those on the ship that carries Paul toward Rome. 
More specifically, this dream-vision occurs when “all hope of our being 
saved was being abandoned” (27:20). Paul’s vision report is framed by 
exhortations to courage and his declaration of his own faith in the 
veracity of the vision: 
27:22 xdi TA viv magawe budc evduueiv’ AnoßoAN yao wvyíjc oddepia 
Zotar EE bu@v TAjv tot AAoiov. 23 magot YAO uot taúty TÅ vuxti tot 
Beod, od eiu [iyo] © xoi Aatge'w, ğyyshos 24 Aéyov: uù qoflot, Mabie, 
Kaioagi og dei maeaotivat, xoi idod xeyàouorat oov 6 VEÖg mavtac TOUG 
TAEOVTAG PETA 000. 25 SLO edvDuvUEITE, dvOosc motevw yàg TH eğ öt 
ottws gotat xat" öv TEdMOV hEAGANTAL LOL. 


27:22 Now then, I urge you to take courage. For there will be no loss 
of life among you, only the loss of the ship. 23 There stood by me this 
very night an angel of the God to whom I belong and whom I worship, 
24 saying, “Do not be afraid, Paul, it is necessary that you stand before 
Caesar. Behold, God has shown favor to all the ones sailing with you on 
your account.” 25 Therefore, take courage, gentlemen. For I trust God 
that things will turn out the way I have been told. 


As with the vision in Acts 18:9-11, the assurance not to fear in v. 24 has 
nothing to do with fear inspired by the dream.?!* Once again, Paul is 
assured that he need not fear his circumstances. Instead, the vision itself 
functions as a confirmation of God’s power over the forces of nature, 
and of the certainty that God’s purpose (dei [27:24]) will be fulfilled. It 
would be a mistake, however, to ignore the subtle ways in which this 
vision report serves to highlight the figure of Paul. ‘The is one of the few 
passages in Luke-Acts in which the reader encounters a dream-vision 
described solely through a character filter?^ Furthermore, the vision 


213 One exception is the cryptic report of Jesus in Luke 10:18 (“I was watching Satan 
fall from heaven like a flash of lighting”), discussed in chapter 4. 

214 Squires appears to conflate all of the visionary references to fear in Luke-Acts, 
missing the important distinction between the assurances not to fear the visionary expe- 
rience (found primarily in the Gospel) and assurances not to fear other circumstances 
(Plan of God, 119 n. 83). 

215 See also the vision of Jesus in Luke 10:18, and the vision of Stephen in Acts 7:56. 
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itself suggests that the people on the ship are saved only on account of 
Paul (rexagıotai oot 6 Yeög navıag vovc MAEovtas uetà 000). Everything 
depends on the plan of God, and the importance of Paul’s role within 
that plan.?5 This emphasis is underscored by Paul's response to the 
vision in v. 25: “take courage ... for I trust God."?" 


Conclusion 


The Acts of the Apostles presents an array of dream-vision scenes, fea- 
turing a variety of visionary agents and an even wider variety of charac- 
ter responses. These responses to visionary experiences can be plotted 
along a broad spectrum in terms of the extent to which the characters 
interact with the information they receive as visionary revelation. At 
one end of this spectrum is the story of Philip (Acts 8:26—40), and at the 
other is Paul's vision at Troas. The divine direction in Acts 8:26, and 
Philip’s automatic obedience to it, are literally overpowering: the scene 
culminates with the Spirit physically relocating Philip from the Gaza 
road to Azotus. In this story, the reader sees little or no active inter- 
pretation on Philip's part. One could view a number of other vision- 
ary encounters in a similar light. The vision of the angelic messengers 
(1:10-12), the angelic rescue of the imprisoned apostles (5:19-21), and 
the visions of assurance to Paul (18:9711; 23:8—11; and 27:23-24), all fall 
into the category of dream-visions that are believed quickly and inter- 
preted minimally. 


216 By no means am I suggesting that Paul is featured in this story in a heroic way 
(see also Gaventa, Acts, 353). I am merely suggesting that this story highlights both the 
role of God and the role of God's “chosen instrument.” 

217 Although this is the last vision conforming to the criteria discussed in the intro- 
duction, the Maltese natives in Acts 28 make an epiphanic reference similar to that of 
the Lystrans in Acts 14 (see pp. 222-223 above): “They waited for him to begin to swell 
up, or all of a sudden to fall down dead. But after waiting a long time and seeing that 
nothing unusual had happened to him, they changed their minds, saying, ‘he is a god" 
(28:6). The Maltese natives display fickleness similar to the Lystrans, only in reverse. A 
viper escaping the brush being thrown on the fire bites Paul on the hand. The natives 
first decide that Paul must be a murderer; he might have escaped from the sea, but 
justice will not allow him to live (28:4). After Paul shakes the viper from his hand and 
continues to exhibit no signs of harm, the Maltese natives decide he is a god. After the 
clothes-rending gyrations and evangelism that follow this misperception in Lystra, the 
reader would expect some similar denial. Instead, there is no attempt whatsoever to 
disabuse the natives of their misunderstanding. Instead, the narrative shifts quickly to 
reception provided by Publius. 
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Moving along this spectrum, the reader finds characters interpreting 
their experiences in ways that demonstrate their perception of God’s 
will to a more significant degree. In the Pentecost episode, for example, 
Peter interprets the manifestations of the filling of the Holy Spirit as 
the pouring out prophesied in Joel. After the Holy Spirit’s command 
in 13:2, the Antioch believers respond with fasting and prayer before 
sending Paul and Barnabas on their way. 

Most interesting for the present discussion are the visionary encoun- 
ters nearing the other end of the spectrum—vision scenes in which 
characters interpret their experiences more extensively. In two of the 
central stories of Acts, the conversion/call of Saul and the Cornelius— 
Peter episode, descriptions of the ways in which characters interpret 
their experiences, and thereby perceive the will of God, are a matter 
of great concern in the narrative—requiring significantly more narra- 
tive time than the visions themselves. The narrative time devoted to the 
characters’ filtered interpretation of events underscores the importance 
of these interpretations within Luke’s story. It is in these filtered inter- 
pretations that one is able to see the characters attempting to perceive 
the will of God based upon their dream-visions. What is so striking 
about these episodes is the way in which the characters’ subsequent 
experiences affect their theological interpretation of past (distant or 
recent) visionary encounters. 

As noted in chapter 3, the far end of the spectrum is represented 
by Paul’s vision at Troas—an encounter in which God never appears 
except in the characters’ interpretation of the experience. More difficult 
to place, but perhaps also more important for the present discussion, 
are those passages in which characters perceive God’s will differently. 
This issue arises in the different interpretations of the Spirit’s guid- 
ance in Acts 19:21 and 20:22—23 versus Acts 21:4, 11-14. Commentators 
have tended to gloss over these differences precisely because they cre- 
ate a very shocking image: God guiding people in contradictory ways. 
More than in any other context of Luke-Acts, these various interpreta- 
tions of the Spirit’s guidance highlight the importance of understand- 
ing the variety of attitudes toward dream-visions in the ancient world. 
Although it is still jarring to find characters interpreting the Spirit's 
message in contradictory ways, these contradictions are more under- 
standable when one realizes the extent to which it was common to view 
dream-visions with suspicion in antiquity. Thus, neither the believers 
in Tyre nor Agabus simply accept Paul's intention to go to Jerusalem. 
Instead, they urge him not to go based on their own Spirit-guided 
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understanding of what will happen. The end of the scene in 21:14 is 
significant: Paul is not persuaded, but neither are the believers. Their 
only resolution is to leave the matter to God: “God’s will be done.” 
Far from obviating the role of human discernment in Luke’s narrative, 
the dream-visions of Acts often inspire dramatic interpretation—even 


conflicting interpretations—as the characters struggle to perceive God’s 
will. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has been inductive in nature, looking broadly at the relation- 
ship between dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke- 
Acts. It remains, therefore, to sketch some of the implications of this 
investigation and to suggest some possibilities for future research. Fol- 
lowing a brief summary of the present examination, I will discuss the 
importance of dream-visions for understanding Luke’s theology and 
anthropology—for understanding the interaction between the divine 
and the human in Luke-Acts. This discussion, in turn, will raise issues 
that require further attention. 


Summary 


Despite the frequency with which Luke employs dream-visions in his 
narrative, there have been remarkably few studies examining this fea- 
ture of Luke-Acts. Most of the studies that have analyzed this element 
of Luke’s story have been content with general conclusions regarding 
the way in which dream-visions demonstrate God’s direction and the 
importance of God’s plan in the narrative. As noted in the introduc- 
tion, this is a significant point, but also one that reduces all of the scenes 
with dream-visions in Luke-Acts to their lowest common denominator. 
Others have criticized the implication of dream-visions for Lukan the- 
ology, claiming that these scenes portray divine compulsion and the 
exclusion of human theological discernment. This criticism begs the 
question: To what extent do the dream-visions in Luke-Acts obviate 
the role of human discernment and interpretation? Framed in a more 
positive manner, this question has provided the impetus for the present 
discussion: What is the relationship between dream-visions and the per- 
ception of God’s will in Luke-Acts? 

I have argued that many evaluations—both positive and negative— 
of Luke’s dream-visions are based to some extent on the assump- 
tion that dream-visions were viewed unequivocally as divine revela- 
tion in the ancient world. The analysis in chapter 1 challenges this 
assumption, highlighting evidence that demonstrates a remarkable vari- 
ety of attitudes toward dream-visions in antiquity. Although the major- 
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ity of extant data do indicate an acceptance of dream-visions as vehi- 
cles of revelation, the body of contrary evidence is far too large to 
ignore. Based on the diversity of the evidence, the present study sug- 
gests two interrelated conclusions. First, ancient texts featuring dream- 
visions must be evaluated on an individual basis to determine whether 
and to what extent they support the idea that dream-visions are reve- 
latory. Second, all such texts should be read with both the positive and 
negative evaluations of dream-visions in the broader culture in mind. 
The second part of this conclusion is particularly important for a text 
like Luke-Acts. Although the view of dream-visions in Luke’s narrative 
is consistently positive, understanding the variety of attitudes toward 
this phenomenon in the ancient world may illumine certain parts of 
the narrative. For example, knowing that ancients often viewed dream- 
visions with uncertainty may help the reader understand better the ten- 
sion found in Acts 1g and 21, texts in which different characters in 
Luke’s narrative interpret the guidance of the Holy Spirit in very con- 
tradictory ways. 

Of all Luke’s dream-vision scenes, I have suggested that Paul’s vision 
at Troas (Acts 16:9-10) is worthy of special attention because it differs 
from Luke’s other dream-visions in a number of interesting ways. The 
research surveyed in chapter 2 agrees generally with the characters in 
Luke’s narrative. That is, most commentators follow Luke’s characters 
in assuming that the vision offers a divine directive, despite the absence 
of a divine figure in the vision itself. The majority of Luke’s dream- 
visions feature an angelic intermediary. Paul's dream-vision at Troas, on 
the other hand, features a “Macedonian male.” God is not mentioned 
until the characters interpret Paul’s experience: “we immediately sought 
to go to Macedonia, convinced that God had called us to proclaim the 
good news to them” (Acts 16:10). The survey in chapter 2 also indicates 
that the studies of dream-visions in Luke-Acts, and in ancient litera- 
ture, typically have ignored ways in which human characters actively 
interpret these visionary experiences. 

Chapter 3 provides an extended discussion of Paul's vision at Troas 
(Acts 16:9-10). This vision breaks a certain tension that Luke develops 
in Acts 16:6-8. In vv. 6-8, Paul and his companions are prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from proclaiming the gospel in Asia, and prevented 
by the “Spirit of Jesus” from entering Bithynia. They are even more 
enthusiastic, therefore, to follow what they interpret as God’s call to 
proclaim the good news in Macedonia (eVdEng Eintroauev EEeAdeiv 
eis Maxedoviav [“we immediately sought to go to Macedonia”]). After 
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this building tension and resolution in the narrative, Paul’s experi- 
ence in Macedonia seems anticlimactic. Paul and his companions have 
only limited success, a trend that does not change until they leave 
Macedonia— without the impetus of a “divine directive”—and travel 
south to Achaia (Athens and Corinth [Acts 17-18]). The lackluster 
results of their journey to Macedonia do not prove that the characters 
have interpreted Paul’s dream-vision incorrectly. Nevertheless, there is a 
tension in the narrative between what the characters perceive as a divine 
directive, and the limited success they experience in their Macedonian 
mission. 

A similar tension is found in the visions of Luke’s Gospel, especially 
those contained in the infancy narrative. Chapter 4 of this study exam- 
ines the variety of dream-visions in Luke. The angelic appearances to 
both Zechariah and Mary, combined with their respective interpre- 
tations of these visionary experiences, provide excellent examples of 
“character filtration,” a term used in narrative criticism to distinguish 
events described by a character in the story from those described by 
the narrator. Both of these characters interpret God’s will in light of 
their visions. These interpretations, in turn, establish expectations that 
are not fulfilled in the larger narrative. The work of Shadi Bartsch has 
proven helpful for understanding this question of unfulfilled expecta- 
tions. Focusing on the use of dreams in the Greek novels of Achilles 
Tatius and Heliodorus, Bartsch has demonstrated that characters in 
these narratives often misinterpret dreams initially in such a way that 
the reader is also temporarily misled. As the story continues, both 
the characters and the reader realize that the dream means some- 
thing other than what they first assume. I have argued that some- 
thing similar occurs with the interpretations of Mary and Zechariah. 
Both characters interpret their visions in terms that reflect common 
first-century expectations of the Davidic messiah—expectations involv- 
ing impending reversals of power in the human realm. Later in the 
story, however, Luke appropriates the language found in the Magni- 
ficat and Benedictus in ways that reshape these expectations, under- 
scoring the importance of God’s power and authority. A number of 
the subsequent dream-visions in the Gospel serve to highlight Jesus’ 
own understanding of what it means to be the Son of God (e.g., the 
temptation [Luke 4:1-13]) and provide divine authentication for his 
ministry (e.g, the baptism [Luke 3:21-22]). Other scenes with dream- 
visions reveal that the characters in Luke’s narrative have difficulty per- 
ceiving the will of God even when their visionary experiences include 
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specific directives from God. There is a complex relationship between 
dream-visions and the perception of God’s will in Luke’s Gospel. In 
some cases, characters respond automatically, assuming that what they 
have been told has already come to pass (e.g, the shepherds [Luke 
2:8—20]). In others, the characters struggle to understand their circum- 
stances, despite divine revelation (e.g, Peter, John, and James [Luke 
9:28-36]). 

This variety of response is perhaps even more pronounced in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Chapter 5 examines the different ways in which 
characters respond to and interpret their visionary experiences in Acts. 
In some cases, characters simply accept their visionary messages with 
little or no interpretation of the experience. Philip provides an extreme 
example in his encounter with the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8:26—40), 
but other scenes display a similar disregard for interpretation (e.g., 
the angelic rescue of the imprisoned apostles [Acts 5:19-21], and the 
visions of assurance to Paul [Acts 18:9-11; 23:8-11; 27:23-24]). In other 
passages, one finds characters responding to visions with initial doubt 
or confusion, and later interpreting these same experiences in dramatic 
fashion. Saul’s vision on the road to Damascus (9:1-19; 22:6-21; 26:12— 
18) and the Cornelius-Peter episode (10:1 — 11:18) provide the best 
examples of this level of character interpretation. In between these 
two extremes, one finds an array of responses to visionary encounters 
in Acts—an array that even includes contradictory interpretations of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit (Acts 19:21 and 20:22-23; cf. 21:4, 
11—14). 

Viewed broadly, Luke's use of dream-visions resists simple classifica- 
tion, forming instead a spectrum of experience. On one end of this 
spectrum are those dream-visions involving a significant amount of 
character interpretation. In these episodes, the character's interpre- 
tive actions serve an important role in the developing story, some- 
times involving an element of unpredictability. On the other end of 
the spectrum are dream-visions that emphasize divine irruption to the 
exclusion of human interpretation. In these stories, characters typically 
do exactly as they are told without expressing any doubt or confu- 
sion, and without making any attempt to understand their experience 
beyond the simple acceptance of divine direction. At one end stands 
Paul's vision at Troas. At the other stands the story of Philip and the 
Ethiopian eunuch, a narrative in which the divine role is emphasized 
so strongly that the Spirit even physically relocates Philip at the end of 
the episode. 
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The sheer frequency of dream-visions in Luke-Acts suggests that they 
are important for Luke. The question is, why? What is the advantage 
of presenting the story of God, Jesus, the Spirit, and the early followers 
of Jesus in this particular way? Could Luke have told the story without 
these visionary encounters? Looking at one of Luke’s presumed sources, 
the Gospel of Mark, one could argue that dream-visions need not be an 
integral part of such a story. The answers to these questions should, of 
course, be sought organically in the way that dream-visions function in 
Luke’s narrative. What, then, do dream-visions add to Luke’s narrative? 

The present examination has noted a number of studies that empha- 
size the importance of God and the theme of the plan of God in Luke- 
Acts.! Indeed, this narrative is about God and the active role of God in 
human events. Luke’s use of dream-visions further highlights this ele- 
ment of the story by underscoring the irruptive nature of God’s actions. 
Angels appear to characters with divine messages. A voice from heaven 
confirms that Jesus is the Son of God. The risen Lord confronts a per- 
secutor of the Way. The Spirit commissions individuals to proclaim 
the good news. Dream-visions, therefore, reveal a significant element in 
Luke’s theology: Luke’s dream-visions provide vivid imagery depicting 
God at work within the scenes of human history, and suggest a broader 
understanding of God at work behind the scenes of human history. One 
could stop there. The way that dream-visions facilitate Luke’s depic- 
tion of God’s involvement in human events provides sufficient reason 
for their inclusion in the story. Stopping at this point, however, only 
provides half of the answer. 

As noted above, there is a spectrum of character response to the 
dream-visions in Luke-Acts. In some cases, the divine aspect of the 
dream-vision seems to overpower everything else. In others, however, 
human characters play a much more important interpretive role. Mary 
and Zechariah interpret angelic announcements about the birth of 
children in light of promises in Jewish Scripture: they interpret angelic 
revelation in the present in light of scriptural revelation of the past. 
Jesus answers temptations with his interpretation of what it means to 
be the Son of God. Peter interprets the pouring out of the Spirit at 
Pentecost in terms of the prophesied Day of the Lord, with all of 


' See, for example, Cosgrove (“The Divine AEI in Luke-Acts”), Squires (Plan of 
God), and Gaventa (Acts). 
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its eschatological implications. Paul interprets his initial vision of the 
risen Lord in light of his subsequent experience proclaiming Jesus as 
the Christ. In these passages, the reader encounters characters who— 
despite divine intervention—are left to work out the meaning of their 
visionary encounters. Mary is told that her son will be called “Son 
of the Most High” (1:32), but does not understand this son when he 
says that he must be about his father’s business (2:49). Nevertheless, 
this is not the last one hears of Mary. After the crisis of the passion 
and the bewilderment of the resurrection, Mary is found with Jesus’ 
disciples, devoting herself to prayer (Acts 1:14). Following his encounter 
with the risen Lord, Saul is left blind and helpless, able to see only 
in his prayer to God (Acts 9:11-12). It is only after devoting himself 
to proclaiming Jesus as the Christ that Saul, now Paul, describes this 
experience as a call to bear witness to the Gentiles (Acts 22:6-21). Peter 
is told three times that he is not to call profane that which God has 
cleansed, but in the wake of this vision Peter understands nothing; he 
is utterly “confused” (ötanog&w [Acts 10:15-17]). Only after hearing 
about the experience of Cornelius does Peter begin to understand 
(Acts 10:22-23). If it is important to notice that Luke-Acts is about 
God and the plan of God, it is equally important to notice that the 
story 1s also about God’s people and their attempt, their struggle, to 
understand God’s will. Without suggesting that these anthropological 
considerations overshadow Luke’s theological concerns, one may argue 
that Luke-Acts has a dual emphasis—an emphasis on both the divine 
and the human elements of the story. Luke’s use of dream-visions serves 
as the crux of this dual emphasis. This is what dream-visions add to 
Luke’s narrative: they allow him to describe both the divine and human 
elements of this interaction in poignant detail. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


Highlighting the intersection between Luke’s theology and anthropol- 
ogy, the dream-visions in Luke-Acts bring to the fore the larger issue of 
the relationship between the human and the divine. Offering a similar 
perspective based on different elements in the story, Bovon describes 
this relationship in the following way: 

Forerunner and follower, John and the apostles—why are they indispens- 


able? Does this depend on the nature of God’s activity? God’s deeds must 
be attested, beforehand by prophets and afterward by witnesses, because 
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they have not the power of proof and depend on the venture of faith. Even in the 
middle of time, God acts neither directly nor alone. For this reason, the 
beginnings of John and of Jesus run parallel. Human beings are called to 
work along with God. The people of God receive not only salvation; the 
participation God expects of them is also an expression of his compas- 
sion.? 


Coming to a more comprehensive understanding of the relationship 
between the divine and the human is of crucial importance for biblical 
theology. Although some studies have illuminated certain aspects of this 
issue,’ to my knowledge there has yet to be an extensive examination 
of this question. I hope the present investigation would contribute two 
points to such a discussion. First, the extent to which characters inter- 
pret their visionary encounters should serve to emphasize the impor- 
tance placed on human perception and understanding in Luke-Acts. 
Second, any such study must take seriously the complexities found in 
Luke’s depiction of the “filling of the Holy Spirit” and the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The ultimately unfulfilled expectations established by 
the Benedictus in Luke 1 and the tension between various leadings of 
the Spirit in Acts 19-21 complicate any attempt to argue that the “filling 
of the Holy Spirit” is simply a “mode of God's self-manifestation."^ The 
filling of the Holy Spirit does not ensure that Zechariah's interpretation 
will reflect the outcome of Luke's story, nor does the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit ensure unanimous agreement between Paul's perception of 
God's will and other believers’ perceptions of God's will. 

The study of dream-visions in antiquity is impeded by an unneces- 
sary dearth of resources. For those interested in dreams and visions in 
the ancient world, there are a few helpful studies available in contem- 
porary scholarship. Understandably, however, these studies approach 
the subject from a specific perspective and with particular questions. 
These perspectives and questions, in turn, determine the types of evi- 
dence that are presented. With diligence the devoted student can cull 


? Bovon, Luke r, 78 (emphasis mine). 

5 Charles Cosgrove, for example, examines the relationship between det (“it is 
necessary") and divine providence in Luke-Acts, coming to conclusions similar to those 
of the present study: “the picture of the church's mission in Acts accents the harmony 
of human and divine volition which governs its progress” (“The Divine AEI in Luke- 
Acts," 197). 

^ See the discussion of Zechariah being “filled with the Spirit” in chapter 4 
(pp. 120-121 n. 28 above), and the discussion of the contradictory interpretations of 
the Spirit's guidance in Acts 19 and 21 in chapter 5. 

5 Lampe, “Holy Spirit in the Writings of St. Luke,” 161. 
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a sampling of references describing dream-visions in antiquity. What 
is lacking at the present time is a sourcebook providing literary and 
epigraphic evidence of dream-visions from the earliest Greck epic and 
ANE material down through the early centuries of the Common Era. 
Such a resource would make this material more easily accessible, both 
to students and to scholars. 

Finally, this study also touches on questions pertaining to the rhetoric 
of revelation. Because divine revelation in biblical literature is so often 
presented in the form of dream-visions, this literary and historical phe- 
nomenon is at the heart of rhetorical claims to truth vis-a-vis the word 
of God.’ As the analysis in chapter 1 indicates, however, dream-visions 
were not viewed in a universally positive manner in antiquity. It would 
be intriguing, therefore, to examine more thoroughly the relationship 
between dream-visions and other rhetorical means for asserting truth 
claims in both the canonical and apocryphal material of the biblical 
witness. 


6 Two important studies in this area are Dan O. Via's The Revelation of God And/As 
Human Reception in the New Testament (Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 1997 
[unfortunately Via does not include Luke-Acts in this study]); and Klaus Berger’s 
Identity and Experience in the New Testament (trans. Charles Muenchow; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2003 [especially pertinent is chapter 6, “Perceptions,” 82-127]). 
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